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PREFACE. 


So long'as I can remember, the picturesque attitude of Ireland 
at the time of the “Union” had a peculiar attraction for me. 
The measure itself was one well calculifted to call forth from its 
opponents all the eimrgetic patriotism of the country. The pros¬ 
pect of seeing every feature of this nationality obliterated or 
merged in the greater interest of a more powerful state, could 
scarcely be viewed in calmness by those whose triumphs had made 
their ^native Parliament illustrious, and the rivalry between the 
two nations assumed, for the first time in their history, the cha¬ 
racter, of a great intellectual combat. Whatever the merits of the 
measure—howc^%r necessary to the future welfare of the empire 
it may have bean—^.thcre is no denjang the fact that the strength 
of drgument, as well as, the force of eloquence, were rShques- 
tieSably more conspicuous on the side of Opposition. With 

f ;ely an .exception, every man of great ability was against the 
isber-;' Wililc such was the case in the capital, throughout 
prdTlnces the national 'sentiment was equally predominant, 
and where the agencies of bribery and corruption worked secretly 
througji the land, every country-bourse echoed the boldest declara¬ 
tions of independence, and th§.popular toasts of the time cele¬ 
brated no other sentiment than “ Ireltmd for the Irish.” 

It was in this aspect of the country that the actors and the^ 
events displayed themselves with a sort of dramatic.distinotness. 
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PKEFACE. 


The country was living within the short space of a few weeks the 
life of oentories; changes which revolving ages might serve alone 
to accomplish were about to ensue after a few nights of stormy 
debate. The nationality which had never succumbed on the field 
of battle was now to be voted away by a bribed and bought Par¬ 
liament ! If the period was full of great events, ho less was it 
remarkable for great men; and no portion of our Parlkmentaiy 
history can compete in illustrious names with that which imme¬ 
diately preceded the Legislative Union. 

While wishing to revive some recollection of the society of that 
time, I was also eager to place on record a sketch-faint and 
feeble though it might b§—of what constituted the Irish Gentle¬ 
man of the day. With this object I drew my portrait of the 
Xnight himself; and, conscious as I am of many shortcomings in 
my attempt, I am proud of even an effort to depict what an au¬ 
thority with no bias towards the laud denominated the “ Pirst 
Gentleman of Europe.” 

Of my story itself I have nothing to say. I am free to own 
that any merit it possesses has been frankly acknowledged by the 
press, and its faults as lightly dealt with. That another age of 
readers may be as leniently disposed fb the present edition is the 
sincere desire of its author, 


Casa Capponi, Florence, 
March, 1858. 
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THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 


CHAPTER I. 

A FIllXSIDB OROVP. 

It was exactly forty-five years ago that a group, consisting of three 
persons, drew their chairs around the fire of a handsome dinner-room in 
Merrion-square, Dublin. The brilliantly lighted apartment, the table still 
cumbered with decanters and dessert, and the sideboard resplendent with a 
gorgeous service of plate, showed that the preparations had been made for 
a much larger party, the last of whom had just taken his departure. 

Of the three who now drew near the cheerful blaze, more intent, as it 
seemed, on confid«itial intercourse than the pleasures of the table, ho who 
o(j(3upicd the ce^jtrewwas a tall and singularly hand.some man, of some six or 
scv;cn-and-twenty ycafs of age.. His features, perfectly classical jp their 
regularity, conveyed the impression of one of a cold and haughty tempera- 
inaftit, immoved by sudden impulse, but animated by a spirit daringly 
ambitious. ,llis dress was in the height of the then mode, and he w'ore it 
with the air of c»maa of fashion and elegance. 

This was Lord Castlercagh, the youthful Secretary for Ireland, one whose 
career was then opening with every promise of future distinction. 

At his righChand sat, or rather lounged, in all the carelessness of habitual 
indolence, a young mito some years ^hi% junior, his dark complexion and 
eyes, his aquiline features,, and short, thin upper lip almost ^resembling a 
Spanish face. His dress was the usijonn of the Foot Guarck, a costume 
which well became him, and set ,off to the fullest advantage a figtfee of 
perfect symmetry. A manner of careless inattention in which he indulged 
contrasted strongly with the quick impatience of his dark glances and the 
eager rapidity of his utterance when momentarily excited, fir the Honour- 
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aUcDick Forester was only cool by training, and not by temperament, and, 
at the time we speak of, his worldly education was scarcely more than well 
begun. 

The third figure—strikingly unlike the other two—was a man of fifty, or 
thereabouts, short and plethoric.' His features, rosy and sensual, were lit 
up by two grey eyes, whose twinkle was* an incessant provocative to 
laugliter. The mouth w'as, however, the great index to his character. It 
was large and full, the under lip slightly projecting— I circumstence, 
perhaps, acquired in the long habit of a life where the taltw^ff fun ition had 
been actively employed, for Con Hcffeman was a gourmand of the first 
water, and the most critical judgeof a vintage the island, could boast. Two 
fingers of either hand were inserted in the capacious pockets of a white vest, 
while his head jauntily leaning to one side, be sat the very ideal of self-satis¬ 
fied ease and contentment. The aplomb —^why should there be a French 
word for an English quality P—^he possessed was not the vulgar ease of 
a presuming or under-bred ifian—far from it, it was the impress of certain 
gifts which gave him an acknowledged superiority in the society he moved 
in. He was shrewd, without over-caution; he was ready-witted, but never 
rash; he possessed that rare combination of quick intelligence with strong 
powers of judgment; and, above all, he knew men, or at least such speci¬ 
mens of the race as came before him in a varied life, wcU and thoroughly. 

If ho had a weak point in his character, it was a loi e of popularity; not 
that vulgar mob worship which some men court and seek after—^no, it was 
the estimation of Ids own class and set he desired to obtain. He was proud 
of his social position, and nervously sensitive in whatever might prejudice 
or endanger it. His enemies—and Con was too able i\. man not to' have 
made some—said that his low origin was the secret of ^ nature; that Iqs 
ambiguous position in society demanded exertions uncallea fof from others less 
equivocally circumstanced; and that Mr. IRiffernan was, in secret, very far 
from esteeming the high and titled associates with whom his daily life 
brought him in contact. If this were the case, he was assuredly a consum¬ 
mate actor. No man ever went through a longer or more sedrehing trial 
unscathed, nor eonid an expression he quoted, or an act mci&ioned',' in wliich 
he derogated, even for a moment, from the habits of " Ms order.” 

“ k'ou never did the*»hing better in your life, my Lord,” said Con, as the 
door closed upon the last departjpg guest. “ Yoq hit off Jack Massy to 
perfection; and as for Watson, though he said nothing at the tim«. I’ll 
wager my roan cob against Deane Moofe’s haclmey—^long odds, I fancy— 
that you find him at tlie Treasury to-Smrrow morning, with a sly request 
for five minutes.’ private conversittion.” * 

" I’m of your mind, Eeffeman. I saw that he took the bait; mdeed, to 
do the gentleiqpa justice, they are t^l open to conviction.” 
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“You surely canaot blameJ;liein.,” said Con, “if they take a more con¬ 
ciliating view of your Lordship’s opinions, when assisted by such claret as 
this—^this is old ’72, if I mistake not.’’ 

“ They sold it to me as such, but I ov^ to you I’m the poorest connois¬ 
seur in the world as regards wine. Some one remarked this evening that 
the ’95 was richer in bouqueif’ 

“It was Edward Harvey, my Lord. I heard him; but that was the 
yeat^e got his beffonetcy, and he thinks the sun never shone so brightly 
before was selling Balbriggaa stockings when this gi-ape was 

ripening, and now, the son lias more than one foot on the steps of the 
Peerage.” This w»s said with a short, quick glance beneath the cyehds, and 
evidently more as a feeler, than with any strong conviction of its accuracy. 

“ No ^tevdmment can afford to neglect its supporters, and the acknow¬ 
ledgments must be proportioned to the sacriiices, as well as to the abilities 
of the individuals who second it.” 

“By Jove! it these gentlemen are in thi?market,” said Forester, who 
broke silence for the first time, “ 1 don’t wonder at their price being a high 
one; in consenting to the ‘ Union,’ they are virtually voting their owji 
auniliilation.” 

“By no means,” said the Secretary, calmly; “the field open to their 
ambition is imperial and not provincial; the English Parliament will form 
an arena for the display of ahUity, as wide surely as this of Dublin. Men of 
note and capacity will not be less rcwiirdcd; the losers will bo the small 
talkers, comity squires of noisy politics, and crafty lawyers of no principles; 
they will, perliapa, be obliged to remain at home, and look after their own 
affairs; but will liie countiy be the worse for that, while the advantages to 
t^ade and commerqg are inconceivable ?” 

' “I agree with you' there,” said Cc«; “we are likely to increase our 
exports, by sending every cjev?r fellow out of the country.” 

■’ Why not, if the market be a bettor one ?” 

‘ Wouldn’t you spare us a few luxuries for home consumption ?” said 
Con, as he km^ed his lips and looked at his glass through the candle. 

His Lordship paid no attention to the remark, but taking a small tablet 
from laa waistcoat-poeket, seethed to study its contents. “ Are we certain 
of CuSe; isiie pledged to ns, Heffeman ?” 

“ Yes, my Lord, he has no lielp for we are^ure of him; he ojves the 
Crown eleven thousand pounds, and says, the only ambition he possesses 
is to make the debt twelve, and never pay it.” 

“ What of that canting fellow frolh the nortli ?—Newland.” 

“ He accepts your terms condftionally?my Lord,” smdfJon, with a sly 
roll of his eye; “ if the arguments are equal to your liberality, he vriU vote 
for you, but as yet, he does not see th(| advantages of a Unijn.” 

B 2 
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"Not see them!” said Lord Castlereagh,r with a look of irony; “why 
did you not let him look at them from your own windows, Heifelrnan? the 
view is enchanting for the Barrack Department.” 

“The poor man is short-sighted,” said Con, with a sigh, "and never 
could stretch Ms vision beyond the Custom House.” 

“ Be it so, in the devil’s name; a commissioner more or less shall never 
stop us!” j 

“What a set of rascal!!,” muttered Forester betweeu,,his teetJi^jiB he 
tossed off a hamper to swallow his indignation. 

" Well, Forester, what of your mission ? Have you heard fropi your 
friend Darcy ?” 

“ Yes; I have his note here. He cannot come over just now, but he has 
given me an inlroduction to his father, and pledges himself I’shajl be well 
received.” 

“ What Darcy is that ?” said Heffcrnan. 

“ The Knight of Gwynne,’*" said his Lordship; “ do you know him P” 

“ I believe, my Lord, there is not a gentleman in Ireland who could not 
say yes to that question; wliilc west of the Shannon, Maurice Darcy is a 
name to swear by.” 

“ Wc want such a man much,” said the Secretary, in a low, distinct 
utterance; “some well-known leader of public opinion is of grr.at value 
just now. How does he vote usually ? I don’t see Ms name in the divi¬ 
sions.” 

“ Oh, he rarely comes up to town, never liked Parliament, but when he 
did attend the House, he usually sat with the Opposition, but, without 
linking himself to parly, spoke and voted independently, and, strange to say, 
made considerable impression by conduct wMch in any other man would’ 
have proved an utter failure.” * ^ < 

" Did he speak well, then P” 

“ For the first five minutes you could tMnk of nothing but his look and 
appearance; he was the handsomest man in the House, a little too psir- 
licular, perhaps, in dress, but never finical; as he went on, M>wevcr, Hie ca.sy 
fluency of his language, the grace and elegance of his style, and the frank 
opcimess of his statements, carried his hearers with Mm; and mSny who 
were guarded enough against the practised power of the gfeat speakers, 
were entrapped by the ifiistudicd/manly tone of the Knight of Qwynne. 
You say truly, he would be a great card in your hands at this time.” 

“We must have Mm at his own pri^ei if he has one. Is he rich t” 

“ He has an immense cstatcj^ but, aq 1 hear, greatly encumbered; but 
don’t think of ifioney with Mm, that will never do.” 

“ What’s the bait, then ? Does he care for rank P Has he any children 
grown up ?” ■ 
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“One son and one daughteifare all his family; and, as for title, I don’t 
think that he’d exchange that of Knight of Gwynne for a Dukedom. His 
son is a lieutenant in the Guards.” 

“Yes; and the best fellow in the regimeift,” broke in Forester. "In every 
quality of a high-spirited genlleman, Lionel Darcy has no superior.” 

“Tlie better deserving of rapi4 promotion,” said his Lordship, smiling sig¬ 
nificantly. 

“I' air.'uld bq 'lony to offer it to him, at the expense of his father’s prin¬ 
ciples,” safth Forester. 

“ Vety little fear of your having to ^do so,” said Heffeman, quickly; 
“ the Knight would be no easy purchase.” 

" You must see him, however, Dick,” said the Secretary; ” there is no 
reason why he should not be with us on grounds of conviction. He is a 
man of enlightened and liberal mind, and surely will not think the worse of 
a measure because its advocates are in a ppsition to serve his son’s in¬ 
terests.” 

“If that topic be kept very studiously out of sight, it were all the more 
prudent,” said Con, dryly. 

“Of course; Forester will pay his visit, and only advert to the matter 
with caution and delicacy. To gain him to our side, is a circumstance of so 
much moment, that I say carte blanche for the terms.” 

" I knew the time tliat a foxhound would have been a higher bribe than 
a blue ribbon with honest Maurice; but it’s many years since we met, now, 
and Heaven knows what changes time may have wrought in liim. A smile 
and a soft speech from a pretty woman, or a bold exploit of some hair- 
brained fellow, were sure to find favour with him, when he would have heard 
ftittery from tlie HjSs of Royalty without pride or emotion.” 

•“ His colleague iif the county is with us; has he any influence ;ver the 
^ight p» • 

" Far from it, Mr. Hickman O’Reill/’is the last man in the world to 
have weight wdth Maurice Darcy, and if it be your intention to make O’Reilly 
a Peer, j’ou coflld have taken no readier method to arm the Knight against 
you. jNo, no; if you really are bent on having him, leave all thought of a ' 
purchase aside; let Forester, as the friend and Ifothcr officer of young , 
Darcy, go down to Gwynne, make himself as agreeable to the Knight as 
may be, and when he lias one foot on*thc carnage-step at Ids departure, 
turn sharply round, and s&y, ‘ Woq’t you vote with us, Knight?’ What be¬ 
tween surprise and courtesy, he n/hy be taken too short for reflection, and if 
he say but ‘Yes,’ ever so low, he’s That’s my advice to you. It 

may seem a poor chance, but I fairly own I sec no better fine.” 

“ I should have thought rank might be acceptable in such a quarter,” said 
the Secretary, proudly. 
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"He Ims it, jbj Lord—at least as much a£ ■vrould win all the respect any 
rank could confer j and besides, these new Peerages have no prestige in 
their favour yet a while; wc must wait for another gcnerafioiu This olarel 
is perfect now, but I should not'tay it were quite so delicate in flavour the 
first year it was bottled. The squibs and epi^aans on the new promotions 
are remembered, where the blazons of the jleralds’ College are forgotten; 
tliat nnkeky Banker, for instance, that you made a Viscounkthe other day, 
both Ms character and his credit have suffered for it.” 

“ What was that you allude to ?—an epigram, was it ?” 

" Yes, very sliort, hut scarcely sweet. Here it is: 

‘ t 

With a name that is borrow’d, a title that’s bought,- 
you remember, my Lord, how true both allegations are— 

With a name that is borrow’d, a title thst’s bonght,- 

Sir William would Iiiu be a gentleman thought; 

While his Wit is mere cunning, his Courage but vapour, 

His I’ride is but money, his Money hut paper.” 

"Very severe, certainly,” said his Lordship, in the same calm tone he 
ever spoke. “ Not your lines, Mr. Hefieman ?” 

“No, my Lord; a greater than Con Heffernan indited these: one who 
(lid not scruple to reply to yourself in the House in an imitation of your 
own inimitable manner.” 

“ Oh, I know whom you mean—a very witty person indeed,” said the 
Secretary, smiling; “ and if we were to be laughed out of office, he might 
lead the Opposition. But these are very business-like, nj^atter-of-fact' days 
wc’rc fallen upon. The Cabinet that can give away blue ribbons may afford ■ 
to be indifferent to small jokers. Bwt to revert to matters more immediate: 
you must start at once, Forester, for the we^, see the Knight, and do what¬ 
ever you can to bring him towards us. 1 say carte hlunche for the termf^ 
I only wish onr other elevations to the Peerage had half the pretension he 
has; and, whatever our friend Mr. Heffernan may say, I ojjine "to the mere 
matt er of compact, which says, so much for so much.” 

" Here’s success to the mission, however its negotiations inclins,” said 
Heffernan, as he draine«’. (rff his glass, and rose to depart. ‘‘-Wc shall see 
you agaiu within ten day§^of a fortnight, I suppose ?” 

“ Oh, certainly; I’ll not linger in that wild district an hour longer than 
I must.” Aud so, with good i%ht andt^od wishes, the party separated-- 
Porcster to make his preparations foi5h journey which, in those days, was 
looked on as something formidable. ' 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A TBA^jBLUNG ACQUAINTANCE. 

WnAiEVEE^the merits or deriierits of the great question, the legislative 
Union,,between England and Ireland—and assuredly we have neither the 
temptation of duty nor inclination to discuss such here—the means employed 
by Ministers to carry the measure tlirough Parliament were in the last 
degree disgracefidi; never was bribery pfactised with more open effrontery, 
never did corruption display itself with more daring indifference to public 
opinion ^ the' Treasury Office was an open mart, where votes were purchased, 
and men sold their country, delighted, as a candid member of the party con¬ 
fessed,—delighted “to have a coimtry to sell.” 

The ardour of a political career, like the passion for the chase, would 
seem in its high excitement to still many eompmictious mumiurings of 
conscience, which in calmer moments could not fail to be heard and acknow¬ 
ledged : the desire to succeed, that ever-present impulse to win, steels the 
heart against impressions which, under less pressing excitements, had been 
most painful to endure, and, iu this way, honourable and high-minded men 
have often stooped to acts which, with calmer judgment to guide them, 
they would have rejected with indignation. 

Such was Dick Porester’s position at the moment; an aidc-dc-camp on 
the staff of the Viceroy, a near relative of the Secretary, he was entrusted 
with many sccrct»and delicate negotiations, affairs iu which, liad he been a 
t^ird party, he^ wqpld have as scrupulously condemned the tempter as the 
tempted: the activ<izeal of agency sdla^'cd, liow'cver, all such qualms of con¬ 
science, and every momcnliu'y pang of remorse was swallowed up in the 
ardour for success. 

Pew men will deny in the abstract the cruelty of many field sports they 
imrsist in iollojyiug, fewer still abandon them on such scruples; and thus, 
w'hilfi Porcster felt half ashamed to himself of the fimctious committed to 
him, bte would have hcen sorely disappointed if he had been passed over in 
the sclectioit of his relative’s jmlitical adherents. 

Of this nature were some of DickJForcstcr’s reflections as he posted 
along towards the west;, nor was the scene through wliich he .journeyed 
suggestive of pleasanter thoughts, • If any of our readers should pcrehance 
be acquainted with that dreary line of country wbicli lies along Ike great 
western road of Ireland, they will not fficl surjwised if the traveller’s im¬ 
pressions of the land were not of the brightest or fairest. Tlie least reflec¬ 
tive of mortals cannot pass tlirough 4 dreary and povcrfy^itrickcu district 
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without imbibing some of the melancholy which broods over the place. 
Forester was by no means such, and felf deeply and sincorely for the 
misery he witnessed on every bund, and was in the very crisis of some most 
patriotic scheme of benevolence, when his carriage arrived in front of the 
Kttle inn of Kilbcggan. Ilcsislmg, without much violence to liis inclina¬ 
tions, the civil request of the landlord to alight, he leaned back to resume 
the broken thread of his lucubrations, while fresh horses were put to. IIow 
long he thus waited, or what progress his benign devices accomplished in 
the mean while, this true history is unable to record; enough if we say, that 
when he next became aware of the meidentsthen actually happening^ around 
him, he discovered that his carriage was standing fast in. the same place as 
at the moment of his arrival, and the rain falling in torrents as before. 

To let down the glass and call out to the postilions was a’ vei^ n’atural 
act; to do BO with the addition of certain expletives not commonly used in 
good society, was not an extraordinary one. Forester did both; but he 
might have spared his eloquence and his indignation, for the postilions were 
both in the stable, and his servant agreeably occupied in the bar over the 
comforts of a smoking tumbler of punch. The merciful schemes, so late the 
uppermost object of has thoughts, were routed in a moment, and vowing in¬ 
tentions of a very different purport to the whole household, he opened the 
door and sprang out. Dark as the night was, he could sec that there were 
no horses to the carriage, and with redoubled anger at the delay, he strode 
into the inn. 

” Holloa, I say—chouse here! Linwood! Where the devil is the fellow ?” 

“ Here, sir,” cried a smart-looking London .servant, as he sprang from 
the bar with his eyes bolting out of his head from tb? beat of the last 
mouthful, swallowed in a second. “ I’ve been a trying for horses, sir; but 
they’ve never got ’em, though they’ue been promising to let'us have a pair 
this half hour.” '■ 

“ No horses 1 Do you moan that they’ve not got a pair of posters in.? 
town like this ?” 

“ Tes, indeed, sir,” interposed a dirty waiter in a nankocq jacket, for the 
landlord was too indignant at the rejection of Ms proposal to appear again, 
“we’ve four pair, besides a mare in foal; bu\, there’s a deal of business on 
tlie line this week past, jud there’s a gentleman in the parlour now has taken 
four of them.” 

“ Taken four! Has he more thai one carriage ?” 

“ No, sir, and a light chariot it is; bqt he likes'to go fast.” 

“ And so do 1—when I can,” muttered Forester, the last words being an 
addition almost independent of him. " Cduldn’t you tell him that there’s a 
gentleman here Vfery much pressed to push on, axM would take it as a great 
favour if he’d divide the team?” 
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" To be sure, sir; I'll go aud ijpeakto him,” said the indter, ashfehaniAd 
away on the errand. 

“I see how it is, sir,” said Linwood, who, with true servant dextedtj^ 
thought to turn his master’s anger into avf other channel than towidos 
himself, “ they wants to get you to stop the night here.” 

“ Confound this trickery! M pay what they please for the horses, tMiljr 
let us have thcm^ Well, waiter, Mat does he say ?” 

"He says, sir,” said the waiter, endeavouring to suppress a laugh, “if 
you’ll come in, and join him at supper, you shall have whatever yon like.” 

“ Join Jiim at supper! No,no; I’m hurtied—l’m anxious to get forward, 
and not the least hungry, besides." 

“Hadn’t you better speak a word to him, anyhow?” said the waiter, 
half opcnuig the parlour door. And forester, accepting the suggestion, 
eulcred. 

In the little low-ccilinged apartment of the small inn, at a table very 
amply and as temptingly covered, sat a large, dbd, for his age, singularly 
handsome man. A forehead both high and broad surmounted two clear 
blue eyes, whose brilliancy seemed to defy the wear of time; regular and 
handsome teeth; and a complexion the very type of health appeared to 
vouch for a strength of constitution rare at his advanced age. His dress 
was the green coat so commonly worn by country gentlemen, with leather 
brceclies and boots, nor, though the season was winter, did he appear to 
have any grcat-coat, or other defence against the weather. He was heaping 
some turf upon the fire as forester entered, and laughingly interrupting the 
operalipii, he stood up and bowed courteously. 

“ 1 have taken a^reat liberty, sir, first, to suppose that any man at this 
ho|(i of the uigh^ is «ot the worse for something to cat and drink; and, 
secondly, that he miglit have nonobjection to partake of either in my com¬ 
pany.” forester was not exactly prepared for a manner so palpably tSat of 
tli(»best society, and at once repressing every sign of his former impatience, 

I epheJ by apologising for a request which might inconvenience the grantor. 
" Let me help yc«i to this grousc-pic, and fill yourself a glass of sherry; 
,and by the time you have taken some refreshment, the horses will be put to. 

1 am most happy to offer you a seat.” 

“1 am afiaid.tlicre is a mistake somewhere,” said W)rester, half timidly. 
" 1 heard you had engaged the oidy four djorses hei«, and as my carriage is 
without, my request was to,pbtain two, if you-” 

" But why uot come with me ? J’m pressed, and must be up, if pos¬ 
sible, before morning. Kemember^we are forty-eight miles from Dublin.” 

“ Dublin! But I’m going the very oppdhitc road. I’m jpr Westport.” 

“Oh, by Jove! tliat is diflerent. What a stupid fellow tile waiter is! 
Never mind—sit down. Let us have a^glass of wine togothtir. You shall 
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hsms two of the horses. Old Wilkins nrcet only make his spurs supply the 
place of the leaders.” 

There wm a hearty good-nature in every accent of the old man’s voice, 
and Forester drew his chair to.the table, by no means sorry to spend some 
time longer in his company. 

There is a kind of ctmvertaticm sacred to the occupations of the tabic— 
a mixture of the culinary and the sodall the gustatory rsith the agreeable. 
And idle stranger led the way to this, with the art of an accomplished pro¬ 
ficient, and while recommending the good tilings to Forester’s attention, 
contrived to season their enjoyment by a tone at once pleasing Mid cordial. 

“ I could have sworn you wefe hungry,” said he, laughing, as Forester 
helped himself for the second time to the grousc-iiie. “ I know, you did 
not expect so appetising a supper in such a place; but Rickards has always 
something in the larder for an old acquaintance, and I have been travelling 
this road close upon sixty jears, now.” 

“ And a dreary way it is,” said Forester, “ except for this most agreeable 
incident. I never came so many miles before with so httlo to interest me.” 

“ Very true: it is a fiat, monotonous-looking country, and poor besides; 
but nothing like what I remember it as a boy.” 

“You surely do not mean that the people were ever worse off than they 
seem now to be ?” 

“Ay, a hundred times worse off. They may be rack-rented and orcr- 
taxed in some instances, now—not as many as you would suppose, after all 
—but, then, they were held in actual slavery, nearly famished, and all but 
naked; no roads, no markets; subject to the caprice of the landowners on 
every occasion in life, and the faction fights—^those baAarous vestiges of a 
rude time—kept up, and encouraged by those who» shquld have setathc 
better example of mutual charity*and goqd feeling.* These unhappy prac- 
tice?have not disappeared, but they are far -less frequent than formerly ; 
and however the confession may seem to you a sad one, to me thercls a 
pride in saying, Ireland is improving.” 

“ It is hard to conceive a people more miserably off 4hau these,” said 
Forester, with a sigh. 

“ So they seem to^our eyes; but let me remark, that there is a transi¬ 
tion state between rude barbarism and civilisation which, always appears 
more miserable than either; haiits of life which*suggest wants that can 
rarely, if ever, be supplied; the struggle bet wean poverty and the desire for 
better,'is a bitter conflict, and such js«the actual condition of this people. 
You are young enough to witness the %uits of the reformation; I am too 
old ever to toe to see them, but I feel assured that the day is coming.” 

“ I like your theory well; it has Hope for its ally,” said Forester, as he 
gazed on theAenevolcnt features <X the old squire. 
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“ It Las cren better, sit; it bae ^bitb ; sad beaee itis tkat tbe peasantry, 
as they approach nearer to the capital—the seat of cirilisatian—^ave fewest 
of those traits that please or attract strangers; they are in the transition 
state I speak of; while down in my wild coimiiy, you can see them in their 
native freshness, reckless and improvident, hut light-hearted and happy.” 

■ “ Whore may the -conatry be you speak tit, sir P” said Forester. 

« The far west, teside the AtlanUc; you have heard of Mayo 

“ Oh, that is my destination at this moment; I am going beyond West- 
port, to visit One of the chieftains there. I have not the honour to know 
him, bat I, conclude that his style of living and habits will hot be a bad 
specimen of the gentiy customs generally.” • 

“I know that neighbourhood tolerably well. May I ask the name of 
your future host' P” 

“The Knight of Gwynne is his title—Mr. Darcy-” 

“ Oh! an old acquaintance—I may almost say an old friend of mine,” 
said the other, smiling. “ And so you are goPhg to pass some time at 
Gwynne?” 

“ A week or so; I scarcely tlunk I can spare more.” 

“They’ll oaO that a very inhospitable visit at Gwyime, sir; the Kiu'ght’s 
guests rarely stay less than a month. I have just left it, and there were 
some there who had been since the beginning of the partridge shooting, and 
not the least welcome of the party.” 

“I am sarjj I had not the good fortune to meet you there,” said 
Forester. 

“ Make your visit a fortnight, and I’ll join you, then,” said the old man, 
gaily. “I’m going,up to town to settle a wager; a foolish excursion, 
you’U say, at my time^f Hie, but it’s too late to mend.” 

“The horses is put tp, sir,” said the waiter, announcing the fact for some¬ 
thing' like the fourth time, witjioift being attended to. 

“Well, then, it is time to start. Am I to take it as a pledge that 1 shall 
find you at Gwynne this day fortnight ?” 

“ 1 cannot ahs^^r for my host,” said Forester, laughing. 

“ Oh!' old Darcy is sure to ask you to stay. By the way, would you 
permit me to trouble you with fite. liues to a friend, who is now stopping 
there?” 

“ Of course; 1 shall bo but too happy t^ be of any service to yon.” 

The old gentleman sat down, and, tearing a leaf from a capacious pocket- 
book, wrote a few hurried Hnes, wMch, having folded and sealed, he ad¬ 
dressed, “ Bagenal Daly, Esquire, Gvq^e Abbey.” 

“There that’s my commission; play add«my servic^to the Knight him¬ 
self, when you see him.” * 

“Permit me to ask, how shall I designate his friend?” 
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" Oh! I forgot, you don’t know me,” ^aid he, laughing. “I have half a 
mind to leave the identification with your own descriptive powers.” 

“I’d w^er five guineas I could make the portrait a resemblance.” 

“ Done, then, I take the bet,” said the other; “ and I promise you, on 
the word of a gentleman, I am known to every visitor in the house.” 

Bach laughed heartily at the drollery of such a wager, and, with many a 
profession of the pleasure a future meeting would afford tp both, they parted, 
less like casual acquaintances, than as old and intimate friends. 


CHAPTER III. 

aWTDMZ ASSET. 

When Forester parted with his chance companion at Kilbeggan, he pur¬ 
sued his way without meethig a single incident worth recording, nor, although 
he travelled with all the speed of posters, aided by the persuasive power of 
additional half-crowns, shall we ask of our reader to accompany him, but, at 
one bound, cross the whole island, and stand with us on the margin of that 
glorious sheet of water which, begirt with mountain, and studded with its 
hundred islands, is known as Clue Bay. 

At the southern extremity of the bay rises the great mountain o£ Croagh 
Patrick, its summit nearly five thousand feet above the sea; on the side 
next the ocean, it is bold and precipitous, crag rising aj)Ove crag in .suc¬ 
cession, and not even the track of a mountain goat ’dsible on the dangerous 
surface; landward, however, a gentle slope descends about the lower third 
of the mountain, and imperceptibly is lost in the rich and swelling landscape 
beneath. Here, sheltered from the western gales, and favoured by the fer¬ 
tility of the sod, the trees are seen to attain a girth andi height, farely met 
with elsewhere, while they preserve their foliage to a much later period than 
in other parts of the country. 

The ruins of an 'ancient church, whose very walls arq washed by tlio 
Atlantic, show that the luxurian'f riclmess of the '«pot was known in times 
past. They who foTinded these goodly edifices, were no mean judges of the 
resources of the land, and the rich woods and blossoming orchards that still 
shelter their ruined shrines, evidence with what correctness they selected 
their resting-places^ 

The coa^ road which leads from Westport skirts along the edge of the 
bay, and is liiTersiflcd by many aipretty cottage, whose trellised walls and 
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rose-covered porches vouch for fie mildness of the climate, and are in sum¬ 
mer resorted to as bathing-lodges Tiy numbers from the inland counties. 
The high road has, however, a grander destiny than to such humble, though 
picturesque dwellings, for it suddenly ceases at the gate of an immense 
demesne, whose boundary wall may be seen stretching away for miles, and 
at last is traced high up the mountSiin side, where it forms the enclosure of 
a deer park. 

Two square and fcassive towers connected by an arch form the gateway, 
and though ivy and honeysuckle have covered many an architectural device 
which once^were looked on with pride, a massive armorial escutcheon in 
yellow stone forms thp key of the arch, while two leopards supporting a 
crown, with the motto "Ne la touchez pas !” proclaim the territory of the 
Knight of Gyynfte. 

Within, an avenue wide enough for a high road led throi^h a park of 
great extent, dotted with trees single or in groups, and T)ounded by a vast 
wood, whose waving to^s were seen for miles of distance. If a landscape 
gardener would have deplored with uplifted hands the glorious opportunities 
of embellishment, which neglect or ignorance had suffered to lie undeveloped 
nithin these grounds, a true lover of scenery would have felt delighted at 
the wild and picturesque beauty around him, as, sometimes, the road would 
dip into a deep glade, where the overhanging banks were clothed with the 
dog-rose and the sweet-briar, still and hushed to every sound save the song 
of the thrush, or the not less sweet ripple of the little stream that murmured 
past; and again, emerging from the shade, it wound along some height, 
whence the great mountain might be seen, or, between the dark foliage, the 
blue surface of the so», swelling and heaving with ever restless motion. All 
the elements of great jjicturesque beauty were here, and in that glorious 
profusion with which Nature alone diffuses* her wealth—the mountain, the 
forest,' and the ocean, the greeq sted, the pebbly shore, the great roiScs, 
the hanks, blue with the violet and the veronica—and all diversified and con¬ 
trasted to produce effects the most novel and enchanting. 

Many a-road'an^many a pathway led through these woods and valleys, 
some grass-grown, as though disused, others bearing the track of recent 
wheels; still, as you went, the hart;s and the rabbits felt no terror, the wood- 
pigeon sat upon the branch above your head, nor was scai«d at your approach, 
for, though the iniglit was a passionate lo)jpr of sport, it was his fancy to 
preserve the demesne intact, nor would he suffer a shot to be fired within 
its precincts. These may seem small and insignificant matters to record, 
but they added indescribably to the cfiiSms of the spot, complethig, as they 
did, the ideas of tranquilUty and pea?e sugge«ted by the scene. 

The approach was of some miles in extent, not needlessly prolonged by 
every device of sweep and winding, but i# reality proceeding liy its nearest 
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way to the honse^ which, for the adsantagc of a view over the sea, was 
sitaated on the slope of the moontaia.' Nor was the bnilding unworthy of 
its proud position: origin^ an abbey, its archliectee still displayed the 
elaborate embellishment wh^h ^aracteiised the erections of the latter part 
of the sixteenth century. 

A long fapade, interrupted at iatervid^hy square towers, formed the front, 
the roof consisting of a succession of tall and pointed gables, in each of 
which some good saint stood enshrined in stone; the wfadows, throup^out 
this long extent, were surmounted by pediments and figures, not rudely 
chiselled, but with high pretension as works of art, and evidenci^ both taste 
and skill in the designer; whik the great entrance 'n;as a miracle of tracery 
and carving, the rich architraves retreating cme withia another to thO full 
depth of twelve feet, such being the thickness of the external 

Spacious and imposing as this great mass of building appeared at first 
sight, it formed brft a fragment of the wlufie, and was in reality bat the side 
of a great quadrangle, tile apptoanh to which led through one of the large 
towers, defended by fosse and drawbridge, while overhead the iron spikes of 
a massive porteuUis mi^t be seen, for the Abbot of Gwymie had been a 
“ puissance” in days long past, and had his servitors in steel, as well as his 
followers in sackcloth. This road, which was excessively steep and difficult 
of access, was yet that by which carriages were accustomed to approach 
the house, for the stables occupied one entire wing of the quadrangle; the 
servants, of whom there were a goodly company, holding possession of the 
suite of rooms overhead, once the ancient dormitory of the monks of Gwynne. 

In the middle of the court-yard was a largo fountain, over which an effigy 
of St. iPrancis had formerly stood; but the saint hadipffiappily been used as 
a lay figure, whereupon to brush hunt^-coats agd soiled leathers^ and 
gradually his proportions had suffered grievous injury, fill, at last, nothing 
regained of Hm save the legs, which vferq still profaned as a saddle-tree; 
for grooms and stable-boys are irreverent in their nations, and, probably, 
deemed it no disgrace for a saint to carry sudi honourable trappings. 

The appearance of the abbey from within was eveq. more picturesque 
than when seen from the outside, each side of the quadrangle displaying a 
different era and style of arehitecture, fife th^ had been built with long in¬ 
tervals of time between them; and one wing a low two-atoried range, with 
gaol-like windows and,a small, qprrow portal, bor^ on a thr'ee-comered stone, 
the date 1304. 

We shall not ask of onr readere to accompany ns farther in our dsey de¬ 
scription, nor even cast a glance up’ai that myriad of strange beasts winch, 
in dark gre^ stoue, are frowaing rar j^mning or leaping or rrering from 
every angle and comer of the bnildisg, a strange company, whose repre¬ 
sentatives i]^ teal life it would gpzzk the zoologist to pxoduce; bat there 
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they were, some witli a coat of $lms between their paws, some supporting 
an ornamental capital, and others actnally, as ii seemed, cutting thkr un¬ 
couth capers out of pure idleness.^ 

At the back of Ihe abbey, and terraced: on th^mountam side^lay a pafect 
wddemess of dower-gardens $Mlt*flah-ponds, amid whidi a taste more pro¬ 
fane than that of the founders'haf erected sundry summer-houses in rock- 
work, hermitages without heanrits, dhd shiines without wordiippera, but all 
moss-grown, and ofd enough to make them ciqects of cnriMdy, while some 
afforded gloritius points Of view over the distwjt bay and the rich valley 
where stamip the picturesque town of Westport. 

The interior of this noble edidce was w^hy of its appearance from 
without. Indepeirfent of the, miq)lB acconqpodidion for a great household, 
there was' at suite of state apartments numing along the entire front and 
part of one wing, and these were fitted up and fnrnished with a luxury and 
costlinesa that would not have disgraced a royal palace. Here were seen 
velvet hangings and rich tapestries upoir.tiie wal&, floors inlaid with tulip 
and sandal-wood, windows of richly stained glass threw a mysterious and 
mellow light over -richly carved ^aniture,, the triumjdm of that art which 
the Netherlands once boasted j cabinets, ^riously inlaid with silver and 
tortoiseshell, many of, them gifts of distinguished donors, few, without their 
associations of story; while, one chamber, the ancient hall of audienee, was 
hung round with armour and weapons, the trophies erf long-buried ancestors, 
the proud memorials of a noUc lino; dark suits of Milan mail, or rhdily 
inlaid cuirasses of Spanish workmanship, with great two-handed swords and 
battle-axjs, and, stranger still, weapons of Eastern mould and fashion, for 
more than one of th«»house liad fought against the Turks, mid crossed his 
broai^word with t^e scimitar. 

There were objects rsjee and curious eaftugh within these waOs to stay 
and linger over, hut even if we dai^d to take such a liberty with our rea&r, 
our duty would not permit the dalliance, mid h: is to a very different part of 
the building, and one destined for far other uses, that we must now for a 
brief space cpmiuel^him. 

,In a small chamber of the ground-floor, vritose curiously groined roof and 
richly stained window showed thal its occupancy had once been held by 
those in station a^e the common, now sat two pcrsoiu^ a wdlrgaraished 
table, while, before them, on the wide heaiib, blased,a cheerful flrS of hog 
deal On either side of the jjreplace was a niche, in which formeiiy some 
saintly effi^ had stood, but now, sucjj are Time’s chances, an earthenware 
pitcher, with a pewter lid- decorated eaek, of whose contents the boon com¬ 
panions drank jovially to each oth». Onetif these was a sliort, fet old 
fellow of nigh eighty years; his bowed legs, and wide, round shoulders, 
the still surviving signs of great personal siren^h in days gone j>y j his hair. 
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wliite as snow, was carefully brushed biwk from his forehead, and tied into 
a “ queue” behind. Old as he was, the features were intelligent and pleasing, 
the hale and hearty expression of good health and good temper animated 
them when he spoke, nor were the words the less mellow to an Irisli ear, 
that they smaeked of tlie “ sweet south,” for Tate Sullivan was a Kerry 
man, and possessed in full measure the attributes of that pleasant kingdom; 
he was courteous and obliging, faithfdl in his affections, and if a bit hasty 
in temper, the very first to discover and correct it. His failing was the 
national one, the proncncss to conceal a truth, if its disclosure were dis¬ 
agreeable; he could not bring himself to bear bad tidings, and this tendsney 
had so grown with years, that sfew who knew his weakness could trust any 
version of a fact from his lips without making due allowance for blarney. 

For cight-and-fort.y years he had been a butler in the'Kn'ght’s family, 
and his reverence for his master went on increasing with his years; in 
his eyes he was the happy concentration of every good quality of humanity, 
nor could he bring himsch' to believe that his like would ever come again. 

Opposite to him sat one, as unlike him in form and appearance as he was 
in reality by character; a gaunt, thin, lipllow-oheeked man of sixty-six or 
seven, rueful and siid-lookiug, with a greenish grey complexion, and a head 
of short, close grey hair, out horseshoe fashion over the temples; his long 
thin nose, pointed chin, and his cold green eye, only wanted the addit ional 
test of his accent to pronounce him from the north. So it was, Sandy 
M'Grano was from Antrim, and a keener specimen of the “cold eounlric” 
need not have been looked for. 

Ilis dress was a wide-skirted, decp-cufied brown coat, profusely studded 
with largo silver buttons richly crested, one sleeve uif which, armlc.ss and 
empty, was attached to his breast; a dark crim.son waistcoat, edged with 
silver lace, descending below theiiips; black leather breeches, and high black 
boSts—a strange costuipc, uniting in some respects the attributes of in-door 
life and the road. On the high hack of his oaken chair hung a wide-brinimcd 
felt hat and a black leather licit, from which a short straight sword de¬ 
pended, the invariable companion of his journeys, for Skindy had travelled 
in strange lands, where protective police were unknown, and his master, Mr. 
B.'igeual Daly, was one who ever preferred his own administration of 
criminal law, wheu'ihe occasion required such, to the slovyer process of im¬ 
partial justice. 

Meagre and fleshlcss as he looked, he was possessed of great personal 
strength, and it needed no acute pliy^ognomist to pronounce, from the cha¬ 
racter of his head and features, tliat courage had not been omitted among 
the ingrediei\ts of his nature. ‘ 

A word of explanation may be necessary as to how a western gentleman, 
as Bagenal Paly was, should have attached to bis person for some forty 
years a native of a distant county, and one all whose habits and syrapat'ues 
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seemed so little in unison ■with his own part of the country. Short as the story 
is, we should not fed warranted in obtruding it on our readers, if it did not 
to a certain extent serve to illustrate the characters of both master and man. 

Mr. Daly, when a very young man, clianqpd to make an excursion to the 
northern part of the island, the principal object of which was, to see the 
■ Giant’s Causeway, and the scdheiy in the neighbourhood. The visit was 
undertaken with little foresight ’or precaution, and happened at the very 
time of the yeaf when severe gales from the north and west prevail, and a 
heavy sea breaks along that iron-bound eoast. Having come so far to see 
the spot, he was unwilling to be baulked in his object; but still, the guides 
and boatmen of thg neighbourhood refused to ventare out, and notwith¬ 
standing the most tempting offers, would not risk their lives by an enter¬ 
prise SO /jU of danger. 

Daly’s ardour for the expedition seemed to increase as the difficulty to its 
accomplishment grew greater, and he endeavoured, now, by profuse offers 
of money, now, by taunting allusions to their if ant of courage, to stimulate 
the men to accompany him; when, at last, a tall, hard-fedtured young fellow 
stood forward and offered, if Daly himself would pull an oar, to go along 
with him. Overjoyed at his success, Daly agreed to the proposal, and al¬ 
though a heavy sea was then running, and the coast for miles was covered 
with fragments of a wreck, the skiff was soon launched, and stood out to sea. 

“ I’ll ga wi’ ye to the twa caves and Dunluce, but I’ll no engage to ga to 
Carrig-a-rede,” said Sandy, as the sea broke in masses on the bow, and fell 
iix torrents over them. 

After about an hour’s rowing, during which the boat several times nar¬ 
rowly escaped heiag swamped, and was already more than half full of water, 
they arrived off the great cave, and could see the boilit^ surf, as, seut back 
with force, it issued Jteneatb the rock, With a music louder than thunder, 
while, from the great efiffs oyerhead, the water poured in a thick shower, as 
each receding wave left a part behind it. 

“ 'The cobble” (so is the boat termed there) “ is aye dr awing in to shore,” 
said Sandy;I j,row we’d better pull back, noo.” 

" Not till we’ve seen Carrig-a-rede surely,” said Daly, on whom danger 
acted like the most exciting of SU stimulants. 

“Ye may go there by yersel,” said Sandy, “whence put me ashore; I 
tauld you. I’d no ga so far.” 

“ Come, come, it’s no t^e to flinch now,” said Daly; “ turn her head 
about, and lean down to your oar.” 

“I’ll no do it,” said Sandy, “nor vnll I let you either.” And as he spoke, 
he leaned forward to take the oar from Ddy’s hand. The joung mart, irri¬ 
tated at the attempt, rudely repulsed him, and Sandy, whose tempar, if not 
as violent, was at least as determined, grappled with him at ocoe. 

. TOt, L c 
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“ You’ll upset the boat—curse the fellow!” said Daly, who now found 
that he had met his match in point of strength and daring. 

“ Let go the oar, man,” cried Sandj^, savagely. 

“ Never,” said Daly, with a vjolent effort to free his hands. 

“ Then swim for it, if ye like better,” said Sandy; and placing one foot 
on the gunwale he gave a tremendous push, and the next instant they were 
both struggling in the sea. Ifor a long timb they continued, almost side by 
side, to buffet the dark water, but at last, Daly began to ffiter, his efforts 
became more laboured, and his strength seemed failing; Sandy tamed his 
head and seized him in the very struggle that precedes sinking. They were 
still far from shore, but the hari% northern never hesi^ted; he held liim 
by the arm, and after a long and desperate effort succeeded in gaining the 
land. ■ . ^. 

“Ye got a bra wetting for your pains, anyhow,” said Sandy; “but I’n\ 
no the best off either: I’ll never see the cobble mair.” 

Such were the first words' B^enal Daly heard when consciousness re¬ 
turned to lum; the rfest of the story is soon told. Daly took Sandy into his 
service, not without all due.thought and consideration on the latter’s part, 
for he owned a small fishing-hut, for which he expected and received due 
compensation, as well as for the cobble and the damage to his habiliments 
by salt water; all matters, of which, as they were left to his own uncon¬ 
trolled valuation, he was well satisfied with tlic arrangement; and thus 
began a companionship which had lasted to the very moment wc liave pre¬ 
sented him to our readers. 

It is but fair to say, that iu all this time no one had ever heard from 
Sandy’s lips one syllable of the adventure wc have related;, nor did he ever, 
iu the remotest degree, allude to it in intercourse with Jiis master. Sandy 
was little disposed to descant either oh the life or the (Agracter of his master; 
the Scotch element of caution was mingled strongly through his nature, and 
he preferred any other topic of conversation thsm such as led to domestic 
events. Whether tliat he was loss on his guard on this evening, or tliat, 
esteeming Tate’s perceptions at no very high rate, so it is, Jie talked more 
freely and unadvisedly tlian was his wont. 

“Ye hae a bra berth o’ it here, Maisier Sullivaa,” smd he, as he 
smacked his lips after ‘the smoking compound, whose odour pronounced it; 
mulled port; “ I maun say, that ar’.nan wha has'seen a good deal of life 
might do far wax’ than settle down in a snug little nook like this; nuiybe, 
ye hae no jonmeyed far in your time eijb/^sr.” 

“ Indeed, ’tis true for you, Mr. M'Ghranp, I had not the opportunities you 
had of seeing the world, and the Strange people in foreign parts; they tell 
me you was in Jericho, and Jerusalem, and Gibraltar.” 

“ Further thaa that, Maister SuUwan. I hae been in very curious places 
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wi’ Mr. Daly; tliis day nine y^rs we were in tlioEocky Mountains, ai)\)ng 
tile Ked Indians.” 

“ The Eed Indians! blood alive! them was dangerous neighbours.” 

“ Not in our case. My master was a Chief among them, I was the Doctor 
of the tribe—the ‘ Great Mystery Man,’ they cau’d me; my master’s name 
v.as the ‘Howling Wind.’ ” , 

“ Sorra doubt, but it was not a bad one—listen to him now;” and Tale 
lifted his hand to enforce silence, while a cheer loud and sonorous rang out, 
and floated in rich cadence along the arched corridors of the old abbey; 
“ ’tis singing he is,” added Tate, lower, while he opened tlie door to listen. 

“ Tliat’s no a sing, that’s the war-efy of the Manhattas,” said Sandy, 
gravely. ..... 

“ 'Thd saints be praised it’s no worse!” remarked Tate, with pious horror 
m every feature. “ I tliongbt be was going to raise the divE. And who 
was tlic man-haters, Mr. M'Granc ?” added h(j, meekly. 

“ A vara fine set o’ people; a leetle fond o’ killing and eating their neigh¬ 
bours, but friendly and ceevil to strangers; I hao a wife aniang them mysel.” 

“ A wife! Is she a Christian, then ?” 

“ Nae muckle o’ that, but a douce good-humoured lassie for a’ that.” 

“ And she’s a black P” 

“Na, iia; she was a rich copper tint, something deeper than my waist¬ 
coat here, but she bad twa yeHow streaks over her forehead, and the tip o’ 
her nose was blue.” 

“ The Mother of Heaven be near us! she was a beauty by all accounts.” 

“ A y, that she was; the best-looking squaw of the tribe, aud rare luindy wi’ 
!t hatchet.” 

t“ Divil fear her,’'mutlered Tate between bis teeth. “ And what was her 
name, now?” 

“Her name was Orroawaccanaboo, the ‘Jumping Wild Cat.’” 

*“Oh, holy Moses!” exclaimed Tate, unable any longer to subdue bis 
feelings, “ I wouldn’t be her husband for a mine of goold.” 

"Xou-aro nffsae far wrong there, my aiJd chap,” said Sandy, without 
showing any displeasure at thi% burst of feeling. 

“ Aud Mr. Daly, Lad he another—of these craytures ?” said Tate, who felt 
scruples in applying the epithet of the Church iir suSi a predicament. 

“ He had twa,” suid'Sandy, “forby’J^ane in tHe mountains, tliat was too 
auld to come down; imir tone body, she was unco’ fond of a child’s head and 
shoulders wi’ fish gravy!” 

“ To ate it! Do you mane for^ting, Mr. M'Grane ?” 

“ Ay, just so; butchers’ shops is no sae plenty down in them parts.—^But 
what’s that! duma ye hear a ringing o’ the bell at the gate there ?” 

“ I hear nothing, I can think of nothing! sorra bit! witll the tiiot^ht of 

c3 
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that ould baste in my head, bad luck to her!” exclaimed Tate, ruefully “a 
child’s head and shoulders!—Sure enough that’s the bell, and them that’s 
ringing it knows the way, too.” And with these words Tate lighted his 
lantern and issued forth to the gate tower, the keys of which were each night 
deposited in his oare. 

As the massive gates fell back, four splashed and heated horses drew for¬ 
ward a caleche, from which, disengaging himself with speed,. Dick Forester 
descended, and endeavoured, as well as the darkness would permit, to survey 
the great pile of building around him. 

” Coming to stop, yer honour ?” said Tate, courteously uncovciing his 
white head. f 

“Yes. Will you present these letters and this card to your master ?” 

“ 1 must show you your room, first, that’s my orders always. Thn, bring 
up this luggage to 27. Will yer honour have supper in the hall, or in your 
own dressing-room ?” 

There is nothing more decisive as to the general tone of hospitality per¬ 
vading any house, than the manner of the servants towards strangers, and 
thus, few and simple as the old butler’s words were, they were amply suffi¬ 
cient to .satisfy Forester that his reception would be a kindly one, even 
though less ably accredited than by Lionel Darcy’s introduction; and he 
followed Tate Sullivan with the pleasant consciousness that he was to lay 
his head beneath a friendly roof. 

“ Never mind the supper,” said he; “a good night’s rest is what I stand 
most in need of. Show me to my room, and to-morrow I’U pay my respects 
to the Knight.” 

“ This way then, sir,” said Tate, entering a large hall, ani leading the way 
up a wide oak staircase, at the top of which was a corridor of immense ey- 
tent. .Turning short at the head of 'this, Tate opened -a small empanelled 
door, and with a gesture of caution moved forwards. Forester followed, 
not a little curious to know the meaning of the precaution, and, at the same 
instant, the loud sounds of merry voices laughing and talking reached him, 
but from what quarter he could not guess, when, suddenly, 4is guide drew 
back a heavy doth curtain, and he perceived that they were traversing a 
long gallery, which ran along the entire length of a great room, in the 
lower part of which a large company was assembled. So sudden and un¬ 
expected was the sight, that Foreste started with amazement, and stood 
uncertain whether to advance or retire, while Tatn Sullivan, as if enjoying 
his surprise, leaned his hands on his kn^{ and stared steadily at him. 

The scene below was indeed enough t(j warrant his astonishment. In 
the great hall, which had once bedn the refectory of the abbey, a party of 
about thirty gentlemen were now seated around a table covered with drink¬ 
ing vessels of every shape and material, as the tastes of the guests inclined 
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Ibeir potations. Claret, in g*eat glass jugs holding the quantity of two or 
three ordinary bottles; port, in huge square decanters, both being driiiik 
from the wood, as was the fashion of the day; large china bowls of mulled 
wine, in which the oranges and limes floattid fragrantly; and here and there 
a great measure made of wosd and hooped with silver, called a “ metlier,” 
contained the native beverage jn all its simplicity, and supplied the hard 
drinker with the liquor he preferred to all—“ poteen.” The guests were 
no less various than the good things of which they partook. Old, young, 
and middle-aged; some, men stamped with the air and seeming of the very 
highest class; others, as undeniably drawn from the ranks of the mere 
country squire; h few were dressed in tJl the accuracy of dinner costume; 
some wore the well-known livery of Daly’s Club, and others were in all the 
easy ne^figenoe of morning dress; while, scattered up and down, could bo 
seen the' red coat of a hunter, whose splashed and stained scarlet spoke 
rather for the daring than the dandyism of^its wearer. But, conspicuous 
above all, was a figure who, on an elevated seat, sat at the head of the tabic, 
and presided over the entertainment. He was a tall—a very tall—and 
powerfully-built man, whose age might have been guessed at anything from 
fivc-and-forty to seventy, for though his frame and figure indicated few 
touches of time, his seared and wrinkled forehead boded advanced life. His 
head was long and narrow, and had been entirely bald were it not for a 
single stripe of coal-black hair which grew down the very middle of it, and 
came to a point on the forehead, looking exactly like the scalp-lock of an 
Indian warrior. The features were long and melancholy in expression—a 
chaJ'acter increased by a drooping moustache of black hair, the points of 
which desccnddtt below the chin. His eyes were black as a raven’s wing, 
*nd glanced with vill the brilliancy and quickness of youth, while the inces¬ 
sant motion of hiswehed eyebrows gave to their expression a chajjictcr of 
almost demoniac intelligence. His voice was low and sonorous, and, id- 
though unmistakably Irish in accent, occasionally lapsed into traits which 
might be called foreign, for no one that knew him would have accused him of 
the vice of aff<ctatiou. His dress was a claret-coloured coat, edged with nar¬ 
row silver lace, and a vest of,white satin, over which, by a blue ribbon, hung 
the medal of a foreign order; white satin breeches and silk stockings, with 
shoes fastened by large diamond buckle.s, completed a costume which well 
became a figure thatliad lost nothin^of its pMension to shapeliness and 
symmetry. His hands,»thongh remarkably large and bony, were scrupu¬ 
lously while and cared for, and mev than one ring of great value ornamented 
his huge and massive fingers.. Altogether, he was one whom the least 
critical would have pronounced not of the common herd ofihumanity, and yet 
whose character was by no means so easy to gness at from external traits. 

Amid all the tumult and confusiomof the scene, his influence seemed felt 
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erery wliorc, and his rich solemn tones could£,bc heard high above the crash 
and din around. As I’orcster stood and leaned over the balcony the noise 
seemed to have reached its utmost. One of the company—a short, square, 
bull-faced little squire—being interrupted in a song by some of the party, 
while others—the greater number—equally loud, called on him to proceed. 
It was one of the slang ditties of the timo-^a lyric suggested by that topic 
which furnished matter for pamphlets, and speeches, and songs, dinners, 
debates, and even duels—the Union. 

“ Go on. Bodkin—go on, man! You never were in better voice in your 
life,” mingled with, “ No, no; w'hy introduce any party topic here —with 
a murmured remark: “ It’s unfair, too. Hicknum O^ReiUy is with the 
Government.” 

The tumult, which, without being angry, increased every momcai, was at 
last stilled by the voice of the chairman, saying: 

“ If the song have a moral, Bodkin-” 

"It has—I pledge my honour it has, your ‘ Grandeur,’ ” said Bodkin. 

“ Then finish it. Silenoo there, geutlemoii.” 

And Bodkin resumed his chant. 

“ Trust me, ,Squire,” the dark man cried, 

“ I’fl follow closo'and mind yoii. 

Nor liowever high the fence you rule, 
i’ll ever l>o fur beliind you.” 

And true to his word, like a gentleman 
He rotlo, there’s no denying, 

And though full twenty miles they ran, 
lie took all his ditches Hying. 

The night now came, and down they sat, 

And the Squirc drank while he was ahl^ 

But though glass foi glass the dark man took, 

He left him under tlie table: * 

When morning broke, the Squire’s brains, 

Though racking, wore still much clearer 
** I know you well,” said he to his guest, 

“ Now, that 1 see you nearer. 

“You’ve play’d me a d—d scurvy trick: 

Come, what have I lost—don’t tease me. 

Is it it'y soul?” “ Not at all,” says Nick, 

“ Just vote for the Union to please me.” 

Amid the loud hurras, and the Ibuder laughter that followed this rude 
chant, Porester hurrit'd on to his room, fully convinced that his mission was 
not altogether so promising as ho antic^&ted. . 

Undeniable in every respect as was the <accommodation of his bedcham¬ 
ber, Porester lay*awake half the night, the singular circumstances in which 
he found himself occupying his thoughts, while, at intervals, came the 
swelling sounds^of some loud cheers Irom the party below, whose boisterous 
gaiety seemed to continue without interruption. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

» 

THE I>INKER PARTY, 

It was late on the following daj when Forester awoke, nor was it for 
some tinje tliat he could satisfy himself how far he had been an actor, or a 
mere spectator, in ihe scene he liad witnessed the preceding night Tlie 
room and the guests were vividly impressed upon liis memory, and the ex- 
eil.eraent*afT]^c party, so different in its character from anything he had seen 
in his own country, convinced him that the sea, narrow as it was, separated 
two races very unlike in temperament. 

"What success .should he have in this, his firft mission? was the question 
ever rising to his mind; how should he acquit himself among persons to 
whose habits of life, thonght, and expression, he felt himself an utter 
stranger? Little as he had seen of the party, that little showed him that 
tlic Anti-Union feeling was in the ascendant, and that, if a stray convert to 
the Ministcriid doctrines was here and there to be, found, he W'ns rather 
ashamed of his new convictions, than resolute to uphold and defend them. 
From those thoughts he wandered on to others, about the characters of the 
parly, and principally of the host himself, who in every respect was unlike 
his an1;ioipations. He opened his friend Lionel’s letter, and was surprised 
to find how hliaWiffcction had blinded his judgment—keen enough, when 
exercised withopt tig: trammels of prejudice. “ If this,” thought hr, “ be 
a fair specimen of Lionel’s portrait-pahrtiug, I must take care to form no 
high-flown expectations of his mother and sister; and as he calls one^orac- 
what haughty and reserved in manner, and the other a blending of maternal 
pride with a dash of his father’s wilful but happy temperament, I .lake it for 
granted'that Lady Eleanor is a cold, disagreeable old lady, and her dnugii- 
, ter Ilelen a union of pelted vanit y and napriciousness, pretty much what my 
good friend Lionel himself was when he joined us, hut what he had the good 
sense to cease .to be very, soon after.” 

Having satisfied himself that he fairlj^stimated the ladies of the liouse, 
he sot himself, with all the,ingenuity of true speculation, to account for the 
traits of character ho liad so good-^iatuiedly conferred on them. “Living 
in a remote, half-civilised neighbourhood,” thought lie, “ without any inter¬ 
course save with some country squires aild their wives and daughters, they 
have learned, naturally enough, to feel their own superiority to those about 
them, and possessing a place with sucji claims to respect fijpm association. 
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as well as from its actual condition, th«y, like all people who have few 
equals and no superiors, give themselves a license to think and act indepen¬ 
dent of the world’s prescription, and become, consequently, very intolerable 
to every one unaccustomed to acknowledge their sovereignty. I heartily 
wish Lionel had left these worthy people to my ovra unassisted appreciation 
of them; his flourish of trumpets has sadly spoiled the eflect of the scene for 
meand with this not over gracious reflection he proooeded to dress for 
the day. 

“ The squire has been twice at the door this morning, sir,” said Linwood, 
as he arranged the dressing apparatus on the table; “ he would iMt let me 
awake you, however, and at last said, ‘Present my cordial respects to Mr. 
Forester, and say, that if he should like to ride with the houpds, he’ll find a 
horse ready for him, and a servant who will show him the wny.’"'^ 

“ And arc they out already ?” said Forester. 

“ Yes, sir, gone two hours ago; they breakfasted at eight, and I heard a 
whipper-in say they’d twelve miles to go to the first cover.” 

“’Why, it appeared to me that they were up all night.” 

“ They broke up at four, sir, and except two gentlemen that are gone 
over to Westport on business, hut to be back for diimer, they’re all 
mounted to-day.” 

“ And what is the dinner hour, Linwood ?” 

“ Six, sir, to the minute.” 

“ And it’s now only eleven,” said Forester to himself, with a wearied sigh; 
“how am I to get through the rest of the day? Are the ladies in the 
drawing-room, Linwood P” 

“ Ladies ! no, sir; there are no ladies in the house ds I hear of.” 

. “ So much the belter then,” thought his master; ‘‘passive endurance is 
better any day than active horedora, and Y'ith all respect for Lady Eleanor 
andlicr daughter. I’d rather believe them such as Lionel paints them, than 
have the less flattering impression nearer acquaintance would as ceitamiy 
leave behind it.” 

“ The old butler wishes to know if you will breakfast iitthc librai'y, sir V” 
asked Linwood. 

“ Yes, that will do admirably; delighted I am to hear there is such a 
ihing here,” nmttcre\l he; for already ho had suffered the-disappointment 
the host’s appearance had causcd«bim to tinge all his thoughts with bitter¬ 
ness, and make him regard Ids visit as an act of purgatorial endurance. 

In a large and well-furnished libraijvwith a projecting window, offering 
a view over the entire of Clue Bay, Fqpcster found a small breakfast-table 
laid beside the.flreplaoe. From'the aspect of comfort in everything around, 
to the elegance of the little service of Dresden, with its accompaniment of 
ancient silver,‘the most fastidious ovitio would not hare withheld his praisq, 
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and the young Englishman fell intj) a puzzled reverie how so nmph of taste 
for the refinements of daily life could consort with the strange specimen of 
society he had witnessed the preceding evening. The book-shelves, too, in 
all their later acquisitions, exhibited jndgmeiJt in the works selected, and 
as Forester ran his eye over the titles, he was more than ever at fault to 
reconcile such readings with such jiabits. On the tables lay scattered the 
latest of those pol^ical pamphlets which the great contested question of the 
day evoked, many of them ably and powerfully written, and abounding in 
strong sarcasm; of these, the greater number were attacks on the medi¬ 
tated Uniwi; some of them, too, bore, pencil-marks and annotations, from 
which Forester collected that the Knight’s jlarty leanings were by no means 
to the Government side of the question. 

“It will'lsfiliard, however,” thought he, “but some inducement may be 
found to tempt a man whose house and habits evidence such a taste for en¬ 
joyment; he must have ambitions of one kind or^other, and if not for him¬ 
self, his son, at least, must enter into his calcmations. Your ascetic or 
your anchorite may be difiicult to treat with, but show me the man with a 
good cook, a good stable, a good cellar, and the odds are there is a lurking 
void somewhere in his heart, to discover which is to have the mastery over 
him for ever.” Such were the conclusions the young aide-de-camp came 
to after long and mature thought, nor were they very uimatural in one 
whose short experience of Ufc had shown him few, if any, exceptions to his 
theory. He deemed it possible, besides, that, although the Knight’s politics 
should incliue to the side of opposition, there might be no very determined 
or dcciih'd objection to the plans of Government, and that, while proof 
against the temptatiftis of vulgar bribery, he might be won over by the flat¬ 
teries and scducliwis of which a Ministry can idways be the dispensers. To 
open the negotiation with this vie\^ was then the grc-it object with Forester, 
to sound the depth of the prejudices with which he had to deal, to examine 
their* bearings and importance, to avoid even to rutfle the slightest of 
national susceptibilities, and to make it appear that, while Government 
could have .little aloubt of the justice of their own views, they would not 
permit a possibility of misconslrucuon to interfere with the certainty of 
securing the adhesion of one so eminent and influential as the Knight of 
Gwynne. 

The old adage has comfneraorated the J^ility of Ihat arithmetic which 
consists in reckoning “ without one’s host,” and there are few men of wium 
and generous temperament who have jipt fallen, some time or other, into the 
error. Forester was certaiuly not thp exception; and so thoroughly was he 
imbued w'ith the spii'it of his mission, and so* completely capti*atcd by the 
force of his own argument, that he walked up and down the ample apart¬ 
ment, repeating aloud, in broken and disjointed sentences, some «f those irre- 
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futable positions and plausible indaccjnents by wliieh lie speculated on 
success. It was already the dusk of the evening, the short hours of a wintry 
day had hurried to a close, and except where the bright glare of the wood 
fire was reflected on the pdished oaken floor, all was shrouded in shadow 
within that spacious library. Now pushjng aside some great deep •cushioned 
chair, now removing from his path the projecting end of a table, Forester 
succeeded in clearing a space in which, as he walked, jie occasionally gave 
vent to such reflections as these: 

“The necessities of the Empire, growing power and influence of England, 
demand a consolidation of her interests and her cflbrts—this only, to be 
effected by the Act of Union—an English ParliamcHt, the real seat of legis¬ 
lation, and, as such, the suitable position for you. Sir Enight, whose im- ■ 
poiiance will now increase with the sphere in which yon ncxcrcise your 
abilities. I do not venture,” said he, aloud, and with a voice attuned to 
iis most jiersuasive accents—“ I do not venture to discuss with you a ques¬ 
tion in which yonr opportunities and judgment have given you every advan¬ 
tage over me; I would merely direct your attention to those jmints on which 
my relative. Lord Oastlereagh, founds the hopes of obtiiining your support, 
and those views, by which, in the success of the measure, a more extended 
field of utility will open before you. If I do not speak more fully on the 
gratitude which the Ministry will foci for your co-operation, and the pledges 
they are most ready and willing to advance, it is because I kuwvnf-tiiat is, 

I am certain that you—iu fact, it is the conviction that—^in shoft—rr—” 

“ Li short, it is because bribery is an ugly theme, sir, and, like a had pic¬ 
ture, only conics out the worse the more varnish you lay on it,” These 
words, littered in a low, solemn voice from a comer of the apartment, ' 
actually stunned Forester, who now stood peering thnough the glqom to 
Inhere the indistinct figure of a man was.seen seated in the recess of a large 
eliair. 

“Excuse me, Captain Forester,” said he, rising, and coming forward 
with his hand out; “ bnt it has so seldom been my fortune to hear any 
argument in defence of this measure, that I could not kring myself to inter¬ 
rupt you before. Let me, however, perform amorc pleasing task, in bidding 
you welcome to Gwynue Abbey. Yon slept well, I trust, for I loft you iu 
a happy unconscidbsncss of this world aud its cares.” .It required nil Fo¬ 
rester’s tact to subdue the mrfhmfortable sensations his surprise excited, 
and receive the proffered welcome with becoming cordiality. I5vit in this 
he soon succeeded, not less from jiis own efforts than from the easy and 
familiar tone of the speaker. “ I have to thank you for a very pleasant^ 
note you wiare kind enough t6 bring me,” continued he, as he seated himself 
beside the fire. “ And how have you left Lublin ? Is the popular excite¬ 
ment as great as some weeks ago ? or are the people beginning to see that 
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they haTC nothing to say to a measive which, like vonison and turtle, is a 
luxury only to be discussed by their betters ?” 

“ I should say that there is more of moderation in the tone of all parties 
of late,” said Forester, diffidently, for he felt aE the awkwardness of all udina 
to a topic in which his own game li§d been so palpably discoTored, 

“ Ill that case, your friends have g-iined the victory. Patriotism, as wc 
call it in Ireland, rc^juires to be fed by mob adulation, and when the eanmlle 
get hoarse, their idols walk over to the Treasury benches.—But there’s 
the bell to dress; and I may as well teU you that wc arc the models of 
punctuality in this house, and you have only fifteen minutes for your 
toilet.” With these words the old gentlemaifarose and strode oat of the 
>room, while Forester hastened, on his side, to prepare for tlic dinner-hour. 

When the* aide-de-camp had accomplished his dressing, he found the 
party at table, where a vacant place was reserved for himself at the right 
hand of the host. 

“ We gave you three miuutes’ grace. Captain Borcster. I knew a can¬ 
didate lose Ids election in the county by very little more”—and here he 
drojiped his voice to a whisper, only audible to Forester—"and I’d rather 
contract to keep the peace in a menagerie full of tigers tliau hold in check 
the passions of twenty hungry fox-hunters widle waiting for dinner.” 

Forester cast his eyes over the table and thought he perceived that his 
delay had not prepossessed the company in his favour. The glances which 
met Ids own round the board bore an expression of very uimdstiikalile dis¬ 
satisfaction, iuid, although the conversation was free and uui'estramcd, he 
felt idl tlig awkwardness of his position. 

Tlierc was, at the time we speak of—has it quite disappeared even yet f 
—a vejy prev.'dent »otio* in most Irish circles, that Englishmen, in general, 
and English officials, in ij)articularj assumctl airs of suj)criority over the 
natives of the country, treating them as very subordinate persons m all the 
relations in which good breeding and social intercourse are coneeniecl; and 
this impression, whether weU or ill founded, indneed many to suspect 
intentional lusult in 4hosc chance occurrences which arise out of thoughl - 
lcsj.ness and want of memory. 

If the party now assembled manifested any portion of this feeling, it was 
not sufficient to int.ernxpt the flow of converaation, wldch*took its co’.u'sc in 
eliauuels the most various sfud dissimilar. *!am individuals were intimate, 
or, at least, fandliar with each other, and through all the topics of huutmg, 
farming, politics, and horse-racing, ranone of free and easy raillery, that 
Jici)t a laugh moving up and down the table, or oecasionaUy oecnpyiug it 
entirely. The little chill which marked Forester’s first eatranpe into the 
room wore off soon, and ere the diimer was over he had drunk wine with 
nearly every man of the party, and accepted invitations to huit, course, 
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and shoot in at least a dozen different quarters. Lionel Darcy’s friend, as 
he was soon known to be. was speedily made the object of every attention 
and civility among the younger members of the company, while even t)>e 
older and less susceptible reserved their judgments on one they had at first 
received with some distrust. 

Forester had seen in the capital qome specimens of those hard-drinking 
habits which characterised the period, but was stiH unprepared for the 
determined and resolute devotion to the bottle which at once succeeded to 
the dinner. The daret-jugs coursed round the table with a rapidity that 
seemed sleight of hand, and few refrained from filling a bumper every time. 
With all his determination fo preserve a cool head and a oabn judgment,* 
Forester felt that, what between the noisy tumult of the scene, the fume* 
otwine, and the still more intoxicating excitement of tins eschggerated con¬ 
viviality, he could listen to tales of miraculous performances in the hunting 
field, or feats of strength and activity more than mortal, with a degree of 
belief, or, at least, sufferance, he could scarcely have summoned a few hours 
earlier. 

If wine expands the heart, it has a similar influence on the credulity; and 
belief, when divested of the trammels of cool judgment, takes a flight which 
even imagination might envy. It was in a frame’of mind reduced to some¬ 
thing like this, amid the loud voices of some, the louder laughter of others, 
strange and absurd bets as eagerly accepted as proffered, that he became 
suddetdy mindful of his own wager made with the stranger at Kilbeggan, 
and the result of which he had pledged himself to test at the very first 
opportunity. 

No sooner had he mentioned the fact than the interests of the company, 
directed before into so many diffcrcut clmnnels, Joe'oaaie centred upon the 
circumstance, and questions &d inquires were sapidly poured in upon him 
to explain the exact nature of the wager, “which in the then hallucination of 
the party was not an over easy task. 

“You are to describe the stranger. Captain Forester, and wo arc to guess 
his name, that I take it is the substance of the bet,” said a thin-faced, dark¬ 
eyed man, with a soft silkiness of accept very unlike the others. This .was 
Mr. Hickman O’Reilly, member for the county, and colleague of “the 
Knight” himselfT■ 

“Yes, tliat is exactly wliart mean. If my*portrait be recognised, I’ve 
won my bet.” 

“May I ask another qucstioikPi' said Mr. O’Reilly; “are we to pro¬ 
nounce only from the evidence before us, or are we at liberty to guess the- 
party, from other circumstaices known to ourselves f” 

" Of course, from the evidence only,” interrupted a red-facod man of 
about fiv^and-thirty, with an air and manner which boded no small reljanoe 
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on liis own opinion; then mimicking the solemnity of a judge, he addressed 
the assembled party thus: “ The gentlemen of the jury will dismiss from 
their mindt everything they may hear touching the case outside this corut, 
and base their verdict solely on the testimony thc> shall now hear.” These 
few words were delivered in a pompoms and snuffling tone, and it was easy to 
see, ^-om the laughter they excited, were an accurate imitation of some 
one well known to th^ company. 

Mr. Alexander Mac Donough was, however, a tolerably successful mimic, 
and had practised as an attorney until the death of an uncle enabled him to 
exercise his abilities in the not less crafty calling of a Squireen gentleman; 
he was admitted by a kind of special favour iato the best county society,- 
€ur no other reason,as it seemed, than that it never occurred to any one to 
exclude him. •H!e”’wss a capital horseman, never turned from a fence in his 
life, and a noted shot with tlie pistol, in which his prowess had been more 
than once tried on “ the ground.” Probably, however, these qualities 
would scarcely have procured him acceptance where'' he now sat, if it were 
not that he was looked upon as the necessary accompaniment of Mr. Hick¬ 
man O'Eeilly and lus son Beecham, not indeed to illustrate their virtues and 
display their good gifts, but as a species of moral blister, irritating and mad¬ 
dening them eternally. 

They had both more money and ambition than Mac Donough, had taken 
higher and wider views of life, and were strenuously working up from the 
slough of a plebeian origin to the high and dry soil of patrician security. To 
them, Mac Donough was a perfect curse ; he was what sailors call ” a point 
of departui}!,” everlastingly reminding them of the spot from which they 
had sailed, and tauntingly hinting how, with all their canvas spread, they 
had soaiccly gaified Wue water. 

Of th? O’Beillys a few words are necessary? Three generations were still 
living, each depicting most strifcin^y the gradations by which successful' 
thrift and industry transmute the man of humble position into the influential 
grade of an estated gentleman; the grandfather was an apothecary of 
Loughrea; the son,*«n agent, a money-lender, and an M.P.; and the 
grandson, an Etonian and a fellow commoner of Baliol, emerging into life 
with the prospect of a great estate, unencumbered with debt, considerable 
county influence, and not least of all the ricochet of that fitvour vrith which 
the Govemmmit regarded Iris’pliant parent. 

To all of these, Mac Donough .was insupportable, nor was there any visible 
escape from the insolent familiarity of hi# pranner. Elattery had been tried 
k vain; all their blandishments could do nothing with one who welt knew 
that his own acceptance into society depended n't his powers ofaijpoying; if 
not performing the part of torturer, he had no share in the piece; a quarrel 
withjiim was equally out of the question, fowven supposing such .an appeM 
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safe—which it was veiy far from being—it would have reflected most disad- 
vahtageously on the O’EeiUys to have been mixed np in altercation with a 
man so much beneath themselves as Alexander Mac Donoiigli of “the 
Tenement,” for such, in slang phrase, did he designate Ms country residence. 

Let us now return from this long buj indispensable digression to the sub¬ 
ject wMch suggested it. 

So many quest ions were put, expirations demanded, doubts suggested, 
and advices thrown out to Forcslcr, that it was not until after a consider¬ 
able lapse of time he was enabled to commence his description of the un¬ 
known traveller, nor even then was he suffered to proceed without inter¬ 
ruption, a demand being made by Mac Donough, that the absent individual 
was entitled to counsel, who should look after his interests, and, if neeessarvj 
cross-examine the evidence. All this was done in that style, of comic seri¬ 
ousness to which Forester was so little accustomed, thatj what with the 
effect of wine, heat, and noise, combined with the well-assmncd gravity 
of the party, ho reaby forgot the absurdity of tbe whole affair, and 
became as eager and. attentive as though the event were one of deep iin- 
]) 0 rUmce. 

It was at last decided that Mao Donough should act as counsel for the 
tnikno\jii, and the company should vote separately, each writing down on a 
slip of paper their impression of the individual designated, the result being 
tested by the majority in favour of any one person. 

“Gentlemen of the Jury,” said the host, in a voice of deep solemnity, 
“ you will hear and well weigh the evidence before you toncliing this case, 
and decide with truth and consoicncc on its merits; so fill a bumper and 
let us begin. Make your statement. Captain Forester.” 

The sudden silence succeeding to the tumultuous.,nprefer, the directed 
gasie of so many eagoi- faces, and the evident attention with wMcli his statc- 
nieiit was awaited, conspired to make Forester irervous and uneasy, nor was 
it witlrout somctliing of an effort that he began the recital of his adventure 
at Kilbeggan; warming as he proceeded, he told of the accident by wMch 
his acquaintance with the unknown traveller was cqicned, pud at length, 
having given so. much of preliminary, entered upon the description of the in- 
dividuaL 

Whatever Foiistcr’s own impression of the stranger, he soon felt how 
very difficult a taskq)ortrait-ptdnting was, aad-how very unlike was his re¬ 
presentation. of the in^vidual in question, The sure way to fail iu any 
untried cu-eer. is to suspect a failiii^tffiis he soon discovered, and cut short 
a most imperfect description by abruptly saying, “ If you guess him now, 
gcutlemen,, I acknowledge the merit is far more in gmr perspicuity than in 
my powers of. description.” 

“ Only b few questions before yon leave the table, sir,” said Mac Donough, 
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addressiog liim with the mock ste^ess of a cross-examining barrister. 
“ You said the unkaowu was gifted with a most courteous and iirepossessing 
manner, pray what is the exact meaning of your phrase, for we uncouth in¬ 
habitants of a remote region have very imperfect motions on such subjects; 
my friend Dan Mahon here would cjfU any man agreeable who could drink 
fourteen tumblers, and not forget the^whisky iu mixing the fifteenth: Tom 
Callaghan, on the o.ther hand, would test Ids breeding by what he knew of 
a wether or a ‘ short-fiornGiles, my neighbour here, wovdd ask, did he lend 
you auy money ? and Mr. Hickman O’Hoilly would whisper a hope, that he 
came of an ol^ family.” 

The leer by whieh these words were accompanied, gave them an imperti¬ 
nence even ^eater than their simple signification, but however coarse the 
sarcasm, it suitsd'^ell the excited tone of the party, who laughed loud and 
vociferously as lie uttered it. 

Stranger as he was to the party, rorestcr saw Jhat the allusion hud a 
personal application, and was very far from relishing a pleasantry whoso 
whole merit was its coarseness; he therefore answered iu a tone of rather 
haughty import, “ The person I met, sir, was a gentleman, and the word, so 
far as 1 know, has an easy signification, at Iea.st to all who have had oppor¬ 
tunities to learn it.” 

“I have no doubt of that. Captain Forester,” replied. Mac Donougli, 
“ but if we divided tlie house on it here, some of us might differ about the 
de.tiiation. Your neighbour there, Mr. Beecham O’Eeilly, thinks his own 
countrymen very far down in the scale.” 

“ A low fellow—nobody pays attention to him,” muttered young O’Bcilly 
iu Forester’s car, as with a cheek pale as death he affected to seem totally 
indilVcrc^jt to the conynueii insolence of his tormentor. 

“I beg yonr pardon, Mr,Beecham O’Bcilly*” interposed Mac Donougli 
with a significant smile, "but your observation was, I think, meant to applj 
-to me.” 

The young man made no answer, bat proceeded to fill his glass with claret, 
while Ms Land trcmbh’4 so much that he spilled the wine about the table. 
Forester stared at him, expecting e^ instant to hear Ms reply to this 
appeal, but not a word escaped Mm, nor did he even look towards the 
quarter from which tjie taunt proceeded. 

“ Didn’t I toll you so, sir ?” excMimed Ma^ fionongh,’with a triumphant 
laugh. “ There are various desciaptions of gentlemen: some are contented 
with qualities of home growth, and satisfi^cito act, think, and deport them¬ 
selves like their neighbours j others travel for tMs improvement, and bring 
back habits and customs that soam strange in fheir own oonntrji; now,-1 
don’t doubt but in England that young gentleman wonld be thought ail tliat 
was snirited and honourable.” 
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“I hare nothing to say to that, sir J” replied Forester, sternly; “but if 
you would like to hear the opinion ray countrymen would have of yourself, 

I could perhaps favour you.” 

“Stop, stop, where are you hurrying to? no more of this nonsense,” 
cried the host, who had suddenly caught the last few words, while conversing 
with a person on his left. ^ 

“ I beg your pardon most humbly, sir,” said Mac Ponongh, whose face 
was flushed with passion, and whose lip trembled, notwithstanding all his 
efforts to seem calm and collected, “ but the gentleman was about to commu¬ 
nicate a trait of English society. I know yon misunderstood him.” 

“ Perhaps so,” said the host; “ what was it. Captain Forester ? I believe 
1 did not hear you quite accurately.” 

" A very simple fact, sir,” said Forester, oooEy, “ and one that can scarcely 
astonish Mr. Mac Donough to hear.” 

“ And which is-P” said Mao Donough, affecting a bland smile. 

“ Perhaps you’d ask W a definition, if I employ a single word.” 

“ Not this time,” said Mae Donough, still Stalling in the same way.* 

“ You are right, sir, it would be affectation to do so; for though you may 
feel very natural doubts about what constitutes a gentleman, you ought to 
be pretty sure what makes a blackguard.” 

The words seemed to fall like a shell in the company; one burst of tumul¬ 
tuous uproar broke forth, voices in every tone and accent of eagerness and 
excitement, when suddenly the host cried out, “ Lock the doors; no man 
leaves the room till this matter is settled; there shall be no quarrelling be¬ 
neath this roof so long as Bagenal Daly sits here for his friend.”. 

The caution came too late—Mac Donough was gone. 


CHAPTER V. 

AN AVTEK-DINNKB STORY. 

The unhappy event which so suddenly interrupted the conviviality of the 
j)arty scarcely madb a morS than momentary impression. Altercations 
which ended roost seriously were neither rafe nor remarkable at the dinner 
tables of the country gentlemen, cuvd if the present instance caused an un¬ 
usual interest, it was only because cne of the parties was an Englishman. 

As for Borcster himself, his first burst of anger over, he forgot all in his 
astonishment that the host was not “ the Knight” himself, but only his 
representative and friend, Bagenal Daly. 
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Come, Captain Forester,” said he, “I owe voMdua.amende for the mystir 
iicalion I have practised upon you. You shall have it. Your travelling 
acrpiaiutance at Kilbeggan was the ‘ Knight of Gwyiineand the few lines 
he sent through your hands contained an eansest desire that your stay here 
might be sufficiently prolonged to admit of his meeting you at his return.” 

• “ I shall be extremely sorry,” said Forester, in a low voice, “ if anything 
that has occuri’ed to-night shall deprive mo of that pleasure.” 

“ No, no—notliing of the kind,” said Daly, with a significant nod of his 
head. “ Leave that to me.” Then, raising his voice, he added: “ What 
do you saj to that claret, Conolly ?” 

“I agree with ypu,” replied a rosy-cheeked old squire in a hunting 
dress ; “ it’s too old—there’s little spirit left in it.” 

“ Quitc.ljvut^ Tom. Wine has its dotage, like the rest of us. All that 
the best can.do is to keep longest; and, alter all, we scarcely can complain 
of the vintage that has a taste of its once flavour at our age. It’s a long 
time since we were schoolfellows.” 

“ It is not an hour less than-” 

" Stop, Tom—no more of that. Of all scores to go back upon, that of 
years past is the saddest.” 

“ By Jove 1 I don’t think so,” said the hearty old squire, as he tossed off 
a buniiier. “I never remember riding better than I did lo-day. Ask 
Bceeham O’Reilly tlicre which of us was first over the double ditch at the 
red bam.” 

“ Yon forget, sir,” said tlic young gentleman referred to, “ that I was on 
an English-bred marc, and she doesn’t understand these fences.” 

“Faith, she wasji’t worse off, in that respect, tJian the man on her back,” 
said old Conolly,,with a hearty chuckle. “U to look before you leap be 
wisdom, you ought to^e the shrewdest fetJow in the country.’' 

“ Beccham, I believe, keeps a Jood place in Northamptonshire,” said bis 
father, half proudly. 

“ Another argument in favour of the Union, I suppose,” whispered a 
guest in Coiiolly’s^par. 

“Well, well 1” sighed the old squire, “when I was a young man, we’d 
have thought of bringing over a dromedary from Asia as soon as an English 
horse to cross the country with.” 

“Dick French'was thermly one I cver^ward of bucking a dromedary,” 
said a fat, old farmer-like may, from the end of the table. 

“How was that, Martin?” said Djlj, with a look that showed he citlicr 
knew the story, or anticipated something good. 

“ And by ail accounts, it’s the dSvil to Tide,” resumed the old fellow; 
“now, it’s the bead down and the loins up, and then, a roll to one side, and 
then to the other, and a twist in the smaU of your back, aS if it were 

•VOL. I. I) 
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coming in Wo. Oh, by the good day! Dick gave me as bad as ajtilch in 
the side just telling me about it.” 

“ But where did he get his experience, Martin ? I never heard of it 
before,” said Daly, ^ 

“ He was a forinight in Egypt, sir,” said the old farmer. “ lie was in a 
frigate, or a man-of-war of one kind ox another, off—the devil a one o’ mo 
knows well where it was, but there was a consul there, a son of one of 
his fatlier’s I ciiauts—indeed, ould French got him the ijTacc from the Go¬ 
vernment—and when he fonnd out that Dick was on boai’d the ship, what 
does he do but writes him an invitation to pass a week or ten days with 
him at liis house, and that he’d show him some sport. ‘We^ve elegant 
Imntiug,’ says he; ‘ not foxes or hares, hut a hig bird, bigger nor a goose, 

they esdl-’ By my conscience. I’ll forget my own name liextj for I heard 

Dick tell the story at least twenty times.” 

“ Was it an ostrich ?” said Tom. 

“ No; nor an oyster eitimr, Mr. Conolly,” said the old fcUow, who thought 
the question was meant to quiz him. 

” 'Twas au ibi.s, Mai'tin,” cried Daly—“ an ibis.” 

“TIu; devil a doubt of it, that’s the name. A crayturewilh legs as long 
as Mr. Bcccham O’Reilly’s, and a way of going—half-flying, lialf-w.alkiug 
—almost impos.sil)le to catch; and they Inmt him on dronnularies. Dick 
liked the notion well, and as he w as a favourite on board, ho got la\'c for 
three days to go on shore and have his fun; though the captain said, at 
parting, ‘ It’s not many dromedaries you’ll see, Dick, for the I’asha lias them 
all up the country at tins time.’ This was true enough ; sorra a bit of a 
camel oi* dromedary could be seen for miles round, d^ul however it was, 
the consul kept liis word, and had one for Dick the next^ morning—a great 
strajiping baste, all covered with trappings of one kind or other; elegant 
shawls and little hearth-rugs all over him; 

“ The others were mounted on mules or asses, any way they could, and 
aw.'iy they went to look after the goose—the ‘ itii.s,’ I mean. Well, to be 
short with it, they came up with one on the bank of a yver, and. soon gave 
chase; he was a fine strong fellow, and well able l.o run. I wish you lietird 
Dick tell this part, of it; never was th^e such sport in the world, blazing 
away all together as fust as they could prime mid load, at one time at the 
goose, more times at each othes, the mules kicking, the a.sses braying, and 
Dick cantering about on bis dromedary, upsetting every one near him, ami 
shouting like mad. At last he piinjed the goose up in a narrow comer 
among some old walls, and Dick thought he’d have the hrusli, but sorra step 
the dromedajy would stir; he spnrml and kicked, and beat awttj with a 
stick os luu’d as he could, but it was all no, good—it was the carpets, maybe. 
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that saved him—for there he stood fast, jast for all the -world as if he was 
madeH stone. 

“ Dick pulled out a pistol and fired a shot in his car, but all to no use; 
he minded it no more than before. ‘Bad Juck to jou for a baste,’ says 
Dick, ‘ what ails you at all—are you goins' to die on me ? Get along now.’ 

‘ The divil rcceavc the step 1’11‘go tiU I get some spirits and wather !’ says 

the dromedary, ‘ for I’m clean siflothercd -with them b-y blankets,’ and 

with them sam» words the head of the baste fell off, and Diek saw the 
consul’s own man wiping the perspiration off his face, and blowing like a 
porpoise. ‘How the divil the hmd legs bears it I can’t think,’ says he, ‘for 
I’m nigl? dead though I had a taste of frei^h air.’ 

“ The murther was out, gentlemen, for ye see the coiwul couldn’t get a 
riial dromodnuy, and was pbliged to make one <5ut of a Christian and a black 
fellow he fiad for a cook, and sure enough in the heginuing of the day Dick 
says he went like a clifipcr, ’twas doubling after the goose destroyed him.” 

Whether the true talc had or had not been ftiiniliar to most of the com- 
p.any before, it produced the effect Bagcmd Daly desired, by at first creating 
a hearty roar of laughter, and then, as scenes the cousequouec in all cases of 
miraeulons narrative, set several others upon recounting stories of equal 
eredihilily. Daly encouraged this new turn of conversation with all the art 
of one who knew how to lead men’s thoughts into a particular chaunfil 
without oxeiting sus])iciou of his intentions, by cither ahiaiiituess or over 
zeal: to any ordinary observer, indeed, he would have now appeared a 
mere enjoycr of the scene, and not the spirit -who gave it guidance and 
dircoliem. 

In (diis way p^sed the liours long after midnight, when, one by one, 
llic guests retired to tlicir rooms, I’orestcr remaining at the table in com- 
pliibicc with a signal^bieli Daly lud made him, until atlengi li ilickman 
O’Uellly stood np to go, the last of all, save Daly and the young Gnairds- 
uiau. 

I’assing romid the table, he leaned over Porester’s chair, and in a low, 
cautious, whisper, said, “ You have put down the greatest bully in this 
eon 111 ry, Captain Torcstcr; do not spoil your victory by being drawn into 
• a disreputable quarrel! Good aigbt, gentlemen, both,” said be, aloud, luid 
with a polite bow left the room. 

“ What was fbat be -nhispered ?’•’ saiiipaly, as tjie door closed and they 
were left alone together. 

Forester repeated the words. 

“ Ah, I guessed -why ho sat so Idle*; he sees the game clearly enough! 
Yon, sir, have taken np the glaive iliiat wasithrown down for his son's ao- 
eeptauce, and he knows the consequence—clever fcUow, that lie is. Had you 
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bceu less prompt, Bcecham’s poltroonery might have escaped notice; and 
even now, if you were to decline a meeting- ” 

" But I have no intention of doing any such tiling.” 

“ Of course, I never supposed you had; but were you to be swayed by 
wrong counsels and do so, Master Beecham would be saved even yet. 
Well, well, I am sorry. Captain Forester, you should have met such a re¬ 
ception amongst us, and my friend Daicy will be deeply grieved at it. 
However, we have other occupation now tlian vain regret, *so to bed as fast 
as yon can, and to sleep; the morning is not very far off, and we shall have 
some one from Mac Donough here by daybrcidc.” 

With a cordial shake hands, like men who already knew and fdlt kindly 
towards each other, they separated for the night. 

While Forester was thus sensible of (he manliness and straightforward 
resolution that marked Bagcnd Daly’s character, be W'as very far from feel¬ 
ing satislied with the position in which he found himself placed. A duel 
under any circumstances ii scarcely an agreeable incident in one’s bfc, but 
a meeting whose origin is at a drinking-bout, and where the antago¬ 
nist is a noted fire-eater, and, by that very reputation, discreditable, is still 
a great aggravation of the evil. 

To have embroiled himself in a quarrel of this kind would, he well knew, 
Really prejudice him in the estimation of his cold-tempered relative. Lord 
Castlcreagh, who would not readily forgive an indiscretion that should mar 
his own political views. As he sat in his dressing-room, revolving such 
unpleasant reflections, there came a gculle tap at the door; he had but time 
to .say, “ Come in,” w'hen Mr. Hickman O’Reilly entered. 

“Will you excuse this intrusion. Captain Forester V”. said he, with lui 
accent in which the blandest courtesy was niiugled with a wcll-affectod cor- 
-i'-'bty) “ but 1 really could not lay my head on a pillow in tranquillity until 
1 had seen and spoken lo you iii confideiictf. Tliis foolish iJtcrcation —.—” 

“ Oil, pray don’t let that give you a moment’s uneasiness! X believe I un¬ 
derstand the position the gentleman you allude to occujiies in your countiy 
society ; that licence is accorded him, and freedoms taken with .him, not 
habitually the case in the world at large.” 

“ You are quite right, your views are sttictly accurate. .Mac Donough is 
a low fellow of very'small fortune, no family—indeed, what pretension he 
has to associate with tke gentry Ir-am unable to guess, nor would you have 
ever seen him under this roof liad ‘ the Knight’ been at home; Mr. Daly, 
however, who, being an old schoolfellow and friend of Darcy’s, does the 
honours here in his absence, is rather indiscriminate in Ids hospitalities. 
Y’ou may have remarked around® the table some singular-looking guests—in 
fact, he not only invites the whole hunting field, hut half the farmers over 
whose ground we’ve ridden, and. were it not that they have sense and 
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shame fnoutjh to see their own flace with traer eyes, we should have an 
election mob here every day of the week—but this is not exactly the topic 
wliich led to my intruding upon you. I wished, in the first place, to rest 
assured that you had no intention of noticing the man’s impertinence, or of 
•accepting any provocation on hfs part; in fact, were he admissible to such 
a privilege, my son Beechara wouRl have at once taken the whole upon him¬ 
self, it being mofb properly his quarrel than yours.” 

I'orestcr, with all his efforts, was unable to repress a slight smile at 
these words. O’Reilly noticed it, and coloured up, while he added: 
“Bcecham, however, knew the impossibility of such a course—in fact, 
Cajitain I'orestcr, 1 may venture to say, without any danger of being misun¬ 
derstood l)j you, that my son has imbibed more correct notions of the world 
and its habits at your side of St. George’s Channel than could have fallen to 
him had his education been merely Irish.” 

This compliment, if well meant, was scarcely ?cry successful, for Forester 
bit his lip impatiently, but never made any answer. Whether O’Reilly 
perceived the cause of this, or that, like a skilful painter, he knew when to 
take his brash off the canvas, he arose at once, and said, “ I leave you, then, 
widi a mind much relieved. I feared that a mistaken estimate of Mac Do- 
nongb’s claims in society, and j)robably some hot-brained counsels of Mr. 
Bagcnal Daly-” 

“ You are quite in error there; let me assure you, sir, his view of the 
matter is exactly my own,” interrupted Forester, calmly. 

“ I am delighted to hear it, and have now only one request—^will you 
favour Us with a jijw days’ visit at Mount O’Reilly ? I may say, without 
vanity, that my son is more likely to be a suitable companion to you than 
the company here may afford; we’ve somwgood shooting, and-” 

“I must not suffer you to finish the catalogue of temptations,” saiU 
Forester, smiling courteously; “ my hours are numbered already, and I must 
be back in Dublin within a few days.” 

” Bcecham will ^c sorely disappointed; in fact, we came back here to-d;iy 
for no other reason than to meet you at dinner. Daly told us of your 
Arrival. May we hope to see you at another opportunity:—are your en¬ 
gagements formed for Christmas yet?” 

“ I believe so—Dorsetshire, Itliink,” nattered Fotesler, wiili a tone that 
plainly indicated a desire to cushion the subject at once; and Mr. O’Reilly, 
with a ready tact, accepted tlie hint, and wishing him a most cordial good 
night, departed. 
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CHAPTER ,VI. 

A MESSAGE. 

While Eorester slept soundly and without a dream, his long, light 
breathing scarce audible within tlie quiet chamber, a glance within the room 
of Bagenal Daly would have shown that, whatever the consequences of the 
past night’s troubles, he, at least, was not likely to be taken unppejiarcd. 

On the table in the middle of the apartment two wax candles burned, two 
others, as yet unlighted, stood ready on the ebimney-pioce, a pistol-case lay 
open, displaying the weapons whose trim and orderly appearance denoted 
recent care, a fact attested by certain cloths and flannels which lay about; 
’a mould for bullets, and about a dozen newly-cast balls most carefully tiled 
and rubbed smooth with sand-paper, were flanked by a small ease of sur¬ 
gical instruments, w'ith an ample supply of lint and ligatures, such as are 
used to secure bleeding vessels, in the use of which few unprofessional 
persons could vie with Bagenal Daly. A few sheets of paper lay also there, 
on which appeared some recent writing; and, in a large, deep ann-chair, 
ready dressed for the day, sat Daly himself, sound asleep; one arm hung 
listlessly over the chaii', the other was supported in the breast of bis waist¬ 
coat. The strong, stern haitures, unrelaxcd by repose,.had the same im¬ 
passive expression of cold dcliaiice as when aw'akc, and if his lips muttered, 
;,thf; accents wen; not less dcteriniiicd and firm than in his n)Oni(;nts of sclf- 
j)ossc.'jsion. lie awoke, from time io time and looked at his watch, and 
ojiec tlu'ew oimn tlic sa.sh, and held out hi.s hand to ascertain if it were 
raining; but tboso interruptions did not intorlero with Ids rest, for, the 
minute after, he slept as soundly as before. Nor was lle'tlio only one, 
witbiu tliat bouse, wdiu couut(;d the bonrs thus anxiously. A lauteni in,the 
stable, beamed brightly, showing three horScs ready saddled, the bridles on 
the neck of caob, anti ready at a moment’s notice to be bitted; while, pacing 
slowly to and fro, likc--a scntinelajii bis post, was the tall figure of SSaiidy 
ADGraru;, wrapped in a long cloth cloak, and his head covered by a cap, 
whose shape and material spoke of a far-off laud and wild companionship; 
for it was the skin of a black fox, and the workmanship the product of a 
squ.'iw’s fair fingers. 

Sandy’s patrole was occasionally extended to the gateway, where he 
usually haltml for a few seconds fo listen, and then resumed his path as 
leisurely as before. At last, be remained somewhat longer at the gate, and 
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beut bis bead more cautiously to hear; then, noiselessly unbarring and nn- 
lockiug the door, be leaned out. 'To an ear less practised than bis own the 
silence would hare been complete. Not so with Sandy, whose perceptions 
bad received the last finish of an Indian educufiou. He retired hastily, and 
a])proaching that part of the court beneath his master’s window, gave a 
long, low whistle. The next moment the casement was opened, and Daly’s 
hciid appeai'ed. ’ 

“What now, Shndj ? It is but a quarter past five.” 

“ It may be so; but there’s a hor.se coming -fast up the lower road.” 

“Listen again, and try if you hear it still.” 

Sandy did so, and.was buck in a few ’j-.oments. “He’s crossing the 
bridge at ‘the elms’ now, and will be here in less than three minutes 
more.” ' ■ 

“Watch the gate, then—let there be no iroise—and come up by the back 
stairs.” With these words Daly closed the sash, and Sandy returned to 
Ids post. * 

Ere many minutes elapsed, the door of Mr. Daly’s chamber was opened, 
and Sandy announced Major liackett, of Brough. As Bagcnal Daly rose 
to meet him, an expression of more than ordinary stenuiess was stamped 
upon his bold features. 

“Your .servant informed me that I should find you in readiness to receive 
me, Mr. Bageual Daly,” said the Major, a coarse-loojdng, earbuncled-faccd 
man of about forty; “ but, perhaps, the object of my visit would be bolter 
accomplished if 1 could have a few minutes’ conversation with a Cajrtahi 
Eorcstor, who is here.” 

“ If ySu can sh«^- me no sufficient cause to the contrary, sir,” replied 
Daly, proudly, “ Ij, shall act for him ou tliis occasion.” 

“I beg pardon,” s.qjd Hackclt, smilii^ dubiously. “The business I 
came‘u[ion induced mo to susppef that, at your time of lift- ” 

“Jio on, sir—finish your speech,” said Daly, with a fixed and steady 
stare, which, very far from reassmiug, seemed only to increase the Major’s 
confusion.. 

“After all, Mr. Daly,” resumed he, more hurriedly, “I have nothing 
vfhalcver to do with that. My diTty is to convey a mes.sage front Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Mao Doiiongh to a gentleman named Eorcsterf here. If you will 
accept the propo.sltion, and assist in the nwe^'ssary arsangements-” 

“Wear e ready, sir—quitc^ready. One of the consequences of ailmitting 
dubious acquaintances to tlio intima^jj' of the table is such a case as tlie 
present. I was guilty of one fault m ^his respect, hut I shall sliow you I 
was not unprepared for wluit might Aillow H.” And a.s he sj)ok(i ho threw 
open the window, and called, out, “Siuidy! awaken Captiiiji I’orester., I 
suppose you are ready. Major. Hackett, wj^h your friend I” 
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“ Yes, sir. Mr. Mac Douougli expects us at Cluau Point.” 

“And bridle the horses, Sandy,” continued Daly, speaking from the 
window. 

“ I conclude, from what I see,” said Ilackctt, “ that your friend is not 
only decided against offering an a))ology for his offence, but desirous of a 
meetuig.” 

“ Who said so, sir ?—or what right hare you to suppose that any gentle¬ 
man of good family and good prospects sliould indulge shell an unnatural 
caprice as to wish to risk character and life in a quarrel with Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Mac Donough ?” 

“ Circumstanced as that gentleman is at this moment, your obserrations 
arc unsuitable, sir,” replied the Major. 

“ So they are,” said Daly, hastily; “ or, rather, so they wouldJiairc been, 
if not provoked by your remark. But, hang me! if 1 think it signifies much; 
if it were not that some of our country neighbours w'crc good-natured 
enough to treat this same Mr. Mac Donough on terms of equality before. 
I’d have advised Captain Porcstcr not to mind him. il/y maxim is, there 
are always low fellows enough to shoot one another, and never come tres- 
jiassing among the manors of their betters.” 

“1 must confess myself unprepared, sir, to hear language like this,” said 
Hackett, sternly. 

“Not a whit more .than I feel at seeing myself negotiating a meeting 
with a man turned out of the army with disgrace,” said Daly, as his face 
grew purple with anger. “ Were it not that 1 would not risk a hint of dis¬ 
honour on this young Englishman’s fame. I’d never interchange three words 
with Major Ilackett.” » - 

“ You shall answer for this, sir, and speedily, too, by G—d!” said 
Ilackett, moving towards the dotfr. 

Didy burst into an insolent laugh, and said, “ Your friend waits its at 
Cluan?” The other bowed. “Well, within an hour we’ll be there also,” 
continued the old man; and Ilackett retired without adding a syllable. 

“We’ve about five miles to ride. Captain Eofest(jr,” said'Daly, as 
they issued forth beneath the deeply arched gate of the abbey, “ but the 
road is a mountaia one, and will not admif of fast riding. A fine old place it 
is,” said he, as, halving his horse, he bestowed a gaze of admiration on the 
venerable building, now dimly ,''fijiblc in the grey of the breaking dawn. 
“ The pious founders little dreamt of men leaving its portals on such an 
errand as ours.” Then, suddenly, with a changctt voiee, he added, “ Men 
are the same in every age and coimtry; what our ancestors did in steel 
breastplates, rye do now in broadcloth; the Law, as they call it, must al¬ 
ways be subservient to human passions, and the Judge and the Jury come 
00 late, since their function is penalty, and not prevention.” 
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“ But surely you do not think^ the world was better in the times when 
might was ri^t P” swd Forester. 

“ The system worked hotter than we suspect,” said the old man, gravely, 
“ there was such a thing as public opinion anong men in those days, id- 
though its exponents were neitljpr pamplilets nor scurrilous newspapers. 
Tlic unjust and the cruel were heljl in reprobation, and the good and the 
charitable had a fame as pure, although their deeds were not trumpeted 
aloud, or graven on marble. Believe me, sir, we are not by any means so 
mucli wiser or better than those who went before us, and even if we were 
both, we, .certainly, are not happier. Tliis eternal warfare, this hand to 
Inmd, and foot to foot, struggle, for rank, and wealth, and power, that goes 
on amongst us now, had no existence then, when a man’s destiny was 
carved out fpr lum, and he was all but powerless to alter or control it.” 

“That alone was no small evil,” said Forester, interniptiug him; "the 
humbly born and the lowly were debarred from^all the prizes of life, no 
matter how great their deserts, or how shining their abilities.” 

“Every rank and class had wherewithal to supply its own requirements,” 
answered Daly, proudly, “ and the menial had more time to indulge affec¬ 
tion for his master, when removed from the temptation to rival Jiim. That 
strong bond of attachment has all but disappeared from amongst us.” As he 
spoke, he turned in his saddle and called out, “ Can we cross the sands now, 
or is the tide making, Sandy ?” - 

“ It’s no just making, yet,” said the servant, cautiously, “ but when the 
breakers are so heavy off the point, it’s aye safer to keep the road.” 

“ The road be it, then,” muttered Daly to himself; “ men never are so 
chary of life as whsmabout to risk it.” 

Th(j observation, although not intended, reached Forester’s ears, and he 
smiled and said, “ Natujally enoujjh, perhaps we ought not to be too er 
acting with fortune.” 

Diijy turned suddenly round, and after a brief pause, asked, “ IThat skill 
have you with the pistol f” 

“When-the mart is a shilling lean hit it, three times out of four, at 
I wenty paces, but I never fired at a man.” 

“ That does make a difference,” said Daly, musingly; "nothing short of 
an arrant cow'ard could look calmly on a fellow-creature while he poiuted a 
loaded pistol at his heart. A brave man \tll alway? have self-possession 
enough to feel the misery of lijs position. Had the feat been one of ven¬ 
geance and not of love. Tell had never Jiij. the apple, sir. But there—is not 
^hat a fire yonder P” 

“ Yes, I see a red glare through the*mist. 

“ There’s a fire on Cluan I’oiut,” said Sandy, riding tip to his master’s 
side; “ 1 trow it’s a signal” 
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" All! meant to quioleana, perhapS': some fear of being sruprised,” said 
Daly, hastily; “let us move on faster.” And they spurred their horses to a 
sharp trot as they descended the gentle slope,.which, projecting fer out to 
sea, formed the promontory of Cluaiu 

It was at this moment idle glorious paiuorama of Clew Bay broke forth 
before Forester’s astonishal eyes. He looked with rapture on that spacious 
sheet of water, which, in all the majesty of the great oeeon, came heaving 
and swelling against the rocky coast, or pouring its flood of foam tlirough 
the narrow ohannels between, the islands. Of iJiese, fte diversity seemed 
endless, some, rich and verdant, teeming with abundance and dptted with 
cottages; others, less fertile, were covered with sheep or goats; while: some, 
rugged and barren, frowned gloomdy amid the watery waste, and one, far 
out to sea, a bold and lofty cliff, showed a faint twinkling star upon its side, 
the light for the homeward-bound ships over the Atlantic. 

“ Tliat’s Clare Island yonder,” said Bagenal Daly, as he observed the di¬ 
rection of Forester’s gaze; “ 1 must show you the great cliff there. What 
say you if we go to-morrow?” 

“ To-morrow!” repeated Forester, smiling faintly; “ perhaps so.” 


CHAPTEE VII. 

A MOTHKK AND DAUGHTBR. 

Whes speaking of Gwynne Abbey to our readers,, we emitted to mention 
s> very beautiful portion of the structure—a small building which adjoined 
the chapel, and went, for some reason or other, by the name of the *' Sub- 
Prior’s house.” More recent' in date than the other parts of the abbey, it 
seemed as if here the architect had expended his skill in showing of how 
much ornament and decoration the Gothic was capable.** The stone selected 
was of that pinkish hue that is seen in many of the cathedrals in the north 
of England—a material peculiarly favourable to the labours of the chisel, 
and, when protected from the rude influence of weather, possessing qualities 
of great endurance. "This bu'dSing was surrounded on three sides by a 
flower-garden, which descended by successive -terraoes to the edge of a small 
river pursuing its course to the rear, into which it emergiid about a mile 
distant. A very unmindful observer would have been struck at onec with, 
the aspect of greater care and cultivation bestowed here tlum on other 
portions of the abbey grounds. The trim and orderly appearance of every¬ 
thing, from'the flowering shrubsythat mingled their blossoms with the rich 
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tracery of the architraYCs, to the bright gravel of the walka, denoted atten¬ 
tion, while flowers of rare beauty, and plants of foreign growth, were seen 
blending their odours witb the wild heaths that shed their perfume from the 
mountain side. The brilliant beauty of the spot*was, indeed, heightened by 
the wild and rugged grandeur oft the scene, like a. diamond glittering 
brighter amid the dark dross of the mine. 

On the side nearest to the bay, and with a view extending to the far-off 
Island of Achill, an apai’tment opefted by three large windows, the upper 
compartmeuts of which exhibited armorial bearings in stained glass. If the 
view without presented a scene of the most grand and varied loveliness, 
within this chamber art'seemed to have vied in presenting objects the most 
' strange and beautiful. It was furnished in all the gorgeous taste of the 
time of LouisT^KV. The ceding, a deep mass of carving relieved by gold, 
presented masses of fruit and flowers fantastically interwoven, and banging, 
as though suspended, above the head. The walls W!re covered with cabinet 
pictures of great price, the very frames objects of wonder and admiration. 
Large vases of Dresden and Sevres porcelain stood on brackets of massive 
silver, and one great cabinet of ebony, inlaid with gold and tortoiseshell, 
displayed an inscription that showed it was a present from the great Louis 
XIV. himself. 

It is not, however, to linger over the objects of rare and costly excellence 
wbicli here abounded, that we have conducted our reader to this chamber, 
and wbilhcr we would beg of bun to accompany us about two hours later 
than the events we have narrated in our last chapter. 

At a breakfast-table, whose equipage was, in price and elegance, in exact 
keeping with all ar^llnd, were two ladies. The elder of the two was 
adfancod m life, aifd alMinugh her hair 'wt^ perfectly white, her regular 
features and finely pcncill*! brow bpre, even yet, great marks of beauty. 
If the expressiou of the face wa»'haughty, it was so without auytliiug of 
severity; it was a look of pride that denoted rather a conscious sense of 
position and its duties, than any selfish assumption of personal importance. 
Habitual delicacy of Ltalth contributed to strengthen this expression,, lend¬ 
ing,to it a character which, to an jncautious observer, might convey the 
notion of weariness or mam. The tones of her voice wejp low and mea¬ 
sured, and perfectly devoid of any peculiar accent. If to those more 
familiar with the cordial familiarity of Irish Wimer, tady Eleanor Darcy 
might seem cold and frigid, such as knew more of the world at large, and were 
more conversant with the general habii»«Df society, could detect, through 
ali-lhe seeming impassiveness of her air,tliat desire to please, that anxiety 
to make a favourable impression, which marked the charaeftr of one 
who, in early life, had been the beauty of her circle. Even now, as she 
lay byck indolently within the deep recess df a cushioned ohau',*her atti- 
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tade evinced a gracefulness and an ease which long habit seemed to have 
identified with her nature. 

At the opposite side of^the table, and busy in the preparation of the 
breakfast, stood a young ^1 whose age eonld not have been more than 
eighteen. So striking was the resembfance between them, that the least 
acute of physiognomists must have pronounced her the daughter. She was 
dressed with remarkable simplicity, but not all the absence of ornament 
could detract from the first impression her appearance conveyed, that she 
was one of birth and station. Her beauty was of that character which, 
although attributed peculiarly to the Celtic race, seems strangely enough 
to present its most striking examples among the Anglo-Irish, llich auburn 
hair; the colour varying from dark brown to a deep golden hue as the ligjit 
falls more or less strongly on it, was braided over a brow of classic beauty; 
her eyes were of blue, that deep colour which, in' speaking or in moments 
of excitement, looks like dark Wei or even black; these were fringed with 
long dark lashes, wliich habitually hung heavily over the eyes, giving them a 
character of sleepy, almost indolent beauty. The rest of her features, in 
unison with these, were of that Greek mould which our historians attribute 
to the Phoenician origin of our people—a character by no means rare to be 
seen to this day among the peasantry. If the mild and gentle indications 
of womanly delicacy were told in every lineament of her face, there were 
traits of decision and determination when she spoke not less evident. 
Prom her mother she inherited the placid tenderness of English manner, 
while, from her father, her nature imbibed the joyous animation and buoy- 
mt light-hearteducss of the Irish character. 

“And there are but two letters, mamma,” said ifelen, “in the bag this 
noming ?” 

“ But two,” said Lady Eleanor; one of them from Lionel.” 

“ Oh, from Lionel!” cried the young gfrl, eagerly; “let me see it.” 

“ Read tliis first,” said Lady Eleanor, as she handed across the table a 
letter bearing a large seal, impressed with an EarP'» coronet; “ if 1 mistake 
not very much, Helen, that’s my cousin Lord NetherKy’s writing, but w'hat 
eventful circumstance could have caused his alfectionate remembrance of 
me, after somethiug nigh twenty years’ silence, is beyond my power of divi¬ 
nation.” > 

Helen Darcy well knew that the theme on which her mother now touched 
was the sorest subject on her mind, and,'however anxiously she might, 
under other circumstances, have ^dssed for a sight of her brother’s letter, 
she controlled all appeanmeg of the wish, and opened the other without 
speaking. 

“ It is dated from Carlton House, mamma, the 2ud-” 

“He is in waiting, I supp&e,” said Lady Eleanor, calmly; and Helen 
began: 
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‘"My dear Cousin- 

“ Ah ! so he remembers the r^tiSnship at least,” muttered the old lady 
to herself. 

“ ‘ My dear cousin, it would be a sad abuse ef the small space a letter 
affords, to inquire into the eatise of our long silence; faults on botli sides 
might explain much of it ; I, was never a brilliant correspondent, you, were 
always an indolent one; if I wrote slupid letters, you sent me very brief 
answers; and if yoi at last grew weary of giving gold for brass, I can 
scarcely reproach you for stopping the exchange. Still, at the risk of re¬ 
maining unanswered, once more-’ ” 

“ This is intolerable,”, broke in Lady Eleanpr; " he never replied to the 
letter in which I asked him to be your godfather.” 

“ ‘ Still, ht J^ie ri^ of remaining unanswered, once more, I must throw 
myself on your, mercy. In the sclfishnessl of age—don’t forget, my dear 
coz, I am eleven years your senior—In the selfishness of age-’ ” 

The old lady smiled dubiously at these words, antf Helen read on: 

“ ‘I desire to draw closer around me those tics of kindred and family, 
which, however we may affect to tliiuk lightly of, all our experiences in life 
tend to strengthen and support. Yes, my dear Eleanor, we are the only two 
remaining of all those light-hearted boys and bright-eyed girls that once 
played upon the terrace at Netherby. Poor Harry, your old sweetheart at 
Eton, fell at Mysore. Dudley, w'ith ability for anything, would not wait 
patiently for the crowning honours of his career, took a .Tudgeship in 
Madras, and he, too, sleeps in the land of the stranger! And our sweet Ca¬ 
therine ! your only rival amongst us, how short-lived was her triumph 1—for 
so file world called haj^narriage with the Margrave—she died of a broken 
heart at two-and-twepty! I know not why I have called up these sad me¬ 
mories, except it be in thcjiopc that, as desolation deals heavily around us, 
we may <draw more closely to each other.’ ” 

Lady^Eleanor concealed her face with her handkerchief, and Helen, who 
had gradually dropped her voice as she read, stopped altogether at these 
words. 

“ Read on, dear,” said the old lady, in a tone whose firmness was slightly 
shaken. 

“ ‘ A heart more worldly than yours, my dear Eleanoif would exclaim 
tlial the parfi was unequal—that I, grown* qld and childless, with few 
friends left, and no ambitions to strive for, stood in far more need of your 
aflectionate regard, than you, bfessed with evety tie to existence, did of 
mixe; and the verdict would be a just one,* for, by the law of that Nemesis 
we all feel more or less, even in this w8rld, ym, whom we deemed rash 
and imprudent, have alone amongst us secured the prize of that happiness 
we each sought by such different paths.’ ” 

A heavy sigh t^t broke from her mother made Helen cease reading, but 
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at a motion of her hand she resumed : “ ‘For all our sates, then, my dear 
cousin, only remember so much of the past as hriiif's back pleasant memories. 
Make my peace with your kind-hearted hmsband. If I can forgive him all the 
pangs of jcalomsy he infliated on me, he may well pardon any slight trans¬ 
gressions on my part, and Lionel, too—jbut iii-st, tell me how have I offended 
my young kinsman P I have twice endeavoured to make his acquainthuce, 
but in vain. Two very cold and chilling answers to my invitations to 
^etlierby, are all I have been able to oblain from him*; the first, was a plea 
of duly w'hich I could easily have arranged ; but the second note was too 
plain to be mistaken—“ I’ll none of you,” was the tone of every line of it. 
But I will not be so easily vcpulsed: I am deteraiined to know him, and, 
more stiU, determined that he shall know me. If you knew, my deat 
Eleanor, how proudly my heart beat at hearing his Royal ddighness speak 
of him—he had seen him at Hounslow at a review. It was a slight inci¬ 
dent, but I am certain yonr .son never told it, and so I most. Lionel, in 
passing with his conqniny, forgot to lower the regimental flag before the 
Prince, on which Lin'd Maxwell, the Colonel, the most passionate man in 
England, rode up, and said something in an angry tone. “I beg pardon, 
Colonel,” said the Prince, “ if I interfere with t lie details of duty, but I have 
remarked that young officer before, and trust rac, he’ll come off ‘with 
flying colours,’ on more occasions than the present.” The mot was alight, 
but the flatteiy was perfect; indeed, there is not another man in the 
kingdom can compete with his Royal Highness on this ground. Euscinatiou 
i,s the only word that can express the charm of his manner. 'To bring 
Lionel more particularly under the Prince’s notice, has long been a 
favourite sebejne of mine; and, I may say, witW.it arrogance, that jny 
opportunities are not inferior to most men’s ijj thisi respect; I qm au old 
courtier, now, no small boaSt for one who sfilljetains his share of favour. 
If the son have any of his father’s gifts, his success with the'Prince is 
certain. The manner qf the highly-bred Irish gentleman has been already 
pronounced by his Royal Highness as the type of what manner shoidd bo, 
and, with your assistance, I have little doubt of seeing Lionel appointed on 
the staff, here. 

“ ‘Now, 1 must hazard my reputation a little, and ask wbal is the name 
of your second l)oy, and what is he doing ?’ ” 

Helen burst int* a fit of k%hter at these words, nor could Lady Eleanor’s 
chagrin prevent her joining in the emotioq. 

“ This, he shall certainly havg ^ answer to,” said the old lady, recovering 
her self-possession and her pride; “ he shall hear that ray second boy is oqllcd 
. Helen.” . 

“ After all, mamma, is it not very kind of him to remember even so much ?” 

" I remember even more, Ellen,” interrupted Lady Eleanor, “ and no 
great kindness in the act either." 
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“ Shall I read all the possible and impossible chances of pushing my for- 
-une in the Army or the Navy, mamma ?” said Helen, archly, “ for I see that 
lis Lordsliip is most profuse in offers for my advancement; nay, if I have a 
derieal vocation, here is a living, actually waitiug ray acceptance.’* 

“ Let us rather look fctf someth^g that may explain the riddle, my dear,” 
and Lady Eleanor, taking the letter in her own hand, while she lightly 

ikiimncd over the last page. " No, I can find no clue to it, here-Stay, 

vhat have we in tlRs comer ?—‘ Politically speaking, there is no news, here; 
ndeed, in that respect, your side of the Channel cngi'osses all the interest; 
he great que.stionof the “Union” still occupies all attention. Virtually, 
enow the Ministry hav.p the majority, hut there will be still a very respect¬ 
able fight, to. amuse the world withal. How does the Knight vote P with 
.IS, 1 hope'ain^ trust, for although I may tell you, in confidence, the result is 
lertain, his support would be very grateful*io the Government, and, while 
1 C himself can afl'ord to sTiule at Ministerial flatteries, Lionel is a young 
cllow whom rapid promotion would well become, and who would speedily 
listinguish himself, if the occasion were favourable. At all eveut.s, let the 
Knight not vote agaimt the Minister; this, would ho a crime never to be 
iorgiven, and personally offensive to his Iloyal Highness, and I tni.st Darcy 
s too good a sportsman to prefer riding the last horse, even, should he not 
ft-ish to mount the winner.’ ” .. 

Here, the letter concluded, amid protestations of regard most affection- 
dely worded, and warm wishes for a renewjil of intimacy, only to cease with 
ifc. Across this was written, with a different ink, and in a hurried hand : 
“ 1 have this moment seen Mr. Pitt—the Knight’s vote is most important. 
He; may ntakc any teams he pleases—Pitt spoke of a Peerage, but I sujijiose 
that would not be tiioug^t advisable; let me hoar yoar opinion. Lionel has 
been gazetted to a compajiy this morning, cM attendant better.” 

Lady Eleanor, who had read .those last lines to herself, here, laid dowm 
the letjcr without speaking, while the slight flushtof her cheek, and the in¬ 
creased brilliancy of her eyes, showed that her feelings w'ere deeply and 
powerfully excited. 

“ Well, mamma, have you found the solution of this mystery ?” said Helen, 
;is blie gazed with affectionate solieiJude on her mother’s features. 

“ How unchangeable a thing is Nature!” muttered itady Eleanor, un¬ 
consciously, aloud; “ that boy was a crafty^vffthuntra'j'at Eton.” 

“ Of whom are you speaking; mamma?” 

“ Lord Nethcrhy, my dear, who woul^ ^em to have cultivated his natural 
gift with great success; but,” added she, after a pause, and in a voice 
scarcely above a whisper, “ I am scarcely as fiasy a dupe now,*as when he 
persuaded me to take ash-berries in exchange for cherries. Let us hear 
whiit Lionel says.” 

“ As usual, mamma, four lines in each page, and the last, a blank,” said 
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Helen, laugliinpf: “ ' My dear mother, what blandishments hare you been 
throwing over the War Office ? they have just given me my company, which, 
by the ordinary rules of the service, I had no pretension to hope for, these 
five years to come! Our Ccionel, too, a perfect Tartar, overwhelms me with 
civilities, and promises me a leave of absence on» the first vacancy. Have 
you seen Porestcr, of ours ? and how dp you like him P A little cold or so, 
at first, but you will not dislike that. His riding will please my father. 
Get him to sing, if you can; his ta^c and voice are boHi first-rate. Your 
worthy relative. Lord Netherby, bores me with invitations to his houses, 
town and country. I say “ Nobut he won’t be denied. Was he not mde, 
or indifferent, or something w other, once upon a time, to the ancient 
house of Darcy ? Give me the comigne, I pray you, for I hear he has the 
best cock shooting in England; and let my virtue, if possiblg(ibc rewarded 
by ulittlc indulgence. Tell Helen they are all giving up powder, here, and 
wear their hair as she docs; but not one of them half as good-looking. 

“ ‘ Yours, as ever, 

. “ ‘ Liohel Dabcy. 

“ ‘ Hounslow, January 1st, ,1800.’ ” 

"Is that Sullivan, there?” said Lady Eleanor, as her daughter finished 
the reading of this brief epistle. “ Wliat docs he mean by staring so at the 
window ? The old man. seems to have lost his senses!” 

“Ochonc arie! oclioue! ochone!” cried Tate, wringing his hands with 
the gestures of violent grief, as he moved up and down before the windows. 

“ What has happened, Tate ?” said Helen, as she threw open the sash to 
address him. '■«" 

“Ochonc! he’s kilt—he’s murthcred—-cut down like a daisy in ^ May 
monring. And he, the iligant, fine young man 1” » 

“Whom do you mean? Speak plainly,.Sullivan,” said the comnianding 
voice of Lady Eleanor. »" What is it ?” 

“ ’Tis the young officer from England, my Lady, that came down the 
night before last to see the master. Oh, murther! mnrther 1. if his honour 
was here, the sorra bit of this grief we’d have to-day—ochone!” 

“Well, go on,” said his mistress, sternly. 

“ And if he cahie down for joy, ‘ ’tis sorrow he supped for it,’ the young 
crayture I They so6n finished liim.” 

“ Once tor all, sir, speak out plainly, andaay what has occurred.” 

"It’s Mr. Bagenal Duly done jj. >11, my Lady—divil a one of me cares 
who hears me say it. He’s a cruel man, ould as he is. He made lum fight 
a duel, the •darling young mah—the ‘ mor^’ of Master Lionel himself; and 
now he’s kilt—ochone I ochonc!” 

“ Can fiiis dreadful story be true, Helen ?” said Lady Eleanor, as the 
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faint colour left her features. “Call Margaret; or, stay-Sullivan, is 

Mr. Daly here?” 

“That he is, never fear him. He’s looking at his morning’s work—^lic’s 
in the room where they carried the corpse ; ami the fine corpse it is.’’ 

Go tell Mr. Daly that Lady Elbanor desires to see him at once.” 

“Go, and lose no time, Tate,” said Helen, as, almost fainting with terror, 
she half pushed th« old man on his errand. 

The mother and daughter sat silently gazing on each other for several 
minutes, terror and dismay depicted in the face of each, nor were they con¬ 
scious of the lapse of time when, the door opening, presented Mr. Bagenal 
Daly before them. Hh was dressed in his usual suit of dark brown, and 
with all his accustomed neatness. His long cravat, which, edged with deep 
lace, hung ne|;ligently over his waistcoat, was spotless in colour and accu- 
ratc in every fold, while his massive features were devoid of the slightest 
signs of emotion or excitement. 

Eor an instant Lady Eleanor was deceived by all these evidences of tran¬ 
quillity, but a glance at old Tate’s face, as he stood near the door, assured 
her that from such signs she had nothing to hope. Twice had Mr. Bagenal 
Daly performed his courteous salutations, which, in the etiquette of a past 
time, he made separately to each lady, and still Lady Eleanor had not sum¬ 
moned courage to address him. At last, he said, 

“ Have I been mistaken—and must I apologise for a visit at an hour so 
unseemly ? But I heard that your Ladyship wislied to see me.” 

“Quite true, Mr. Daly,” internipted Lady Eleanor, her habitual tact 
siip])lymg,a courage her heart was far from feeling. “ AVill you be seated ? 
Leave the room, SullTvan. My daughter and I,” continued she, speaking 
with increased rapfdity, * 1,0 cover Ihe emotion of the moment, “have just 
heard something of a ditiadful evtnt which is said to have occurred this 
morning. Old Sullivan so often'exaggerates, that we indulge the hope that 
there Inay he little or no fouudal ion for the story.' Is it true, sir, there has 
been a ducHoughI; nca^'.his?” Her voice grew fainter as she spoke, and 
at last became a mefS whisper. 

Yes, madam,” replied Daly, wiUi an air of perfect calmness. “ Two 
gentlemen met this morning at Cluan Point, and both weje wounded.” 

“ Neither of them killed ?” 

“Wounded, madam,” reiterated Daly, as if correcting a misconstniction. 

“ Are the wounds deemed dangerous, sir ?” 

“ Mr. Mac Donough’s, madam, is i»o> so. The inconvenience of using 
Ids left hand on any similar occasion, ij futur^,, will be probably the extent 
of the mishap. The other gentleman has not been equally fortunate—his 
lilc is in peril.” Mr. Daly paused for a second, and then, perceiving that 
Lady Eleanor still awaited a further exjilanation, added, witli gravity. 
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“When taking his position on the grouiid, madam, instead (jf standing half¬ 
front, as I took pains to'point out to him. Captain Forester ^— ” 

"Forester!—is that his name, sirP” interrupted Helen, as, in a hand 
trembling with terror, she field out Lionel’s letter towards her mother. 

" A firiend of my son’s—is he in the same regiment with Lionel f” asked 
Lady Eleanor, eagerly. 

Daly bowed, and answered, " Tie same, madam.” 

A low, faint sigh broke from Lady Eleanor, and, coyering her eyes with 
her hand, she sat for some moments without speaking. 

“Has any one seen him, sirP” asked Helen, suddenly, and in a voice 
that showed energy of ohar&ter had the mastery over every feeling of 
grief,—“ is there a surgeon with him ?” 

" No, Miss Darcy,” said Daly, with a certain haughtiness til manner. “ I 
believe, however, that, although not a professional person, my knowledge of 
a gun-shot wound is sca-cely inferior to most men’s. 1 have sent in two 
directions fora surgeon; meanwhile, with my servant’s aid, I have succeeded 
in extracting the ball—>-I beg pardon, ladies, I think I hear the noise of 
wheels; it is probably the doctor.” And, with a deep bow, and a measured 
step, Mr. Bagenal Daly withdrew, leaving Lady Eleanor and her daughter 
speechless, between grief and terror. 


CHAPTEH Vni. 

THE “heap” of a FAUILT. 

Whew Bagenal Daly reached the court-yard, he was disappointed at find¬ 
ing that, instead of the surgeon, whose arrival was so anxiously looked for, 
the visitor was no other than old Dr. Hickman,: the fatlier of Hickman 
O’Beilly, M.P. for the county, and grandfather of“that very promising 
young gentleman slightly presented to eur reader in an early chapter. 

If the acorn b? a very humble origin for the stately oak of the forest, 
assuredly Peter Hickman, formerly of Lougliiea, “ Apothecary and Surgeon,” 
was the most unpretending source for the high and mighty house of O’Reilly. 
More strictly speaking, the process vVas ouly’a “graft,”and it is but justice 
to him to say, that of tliis fact iMHcffie was more thoroughly convinced than 
old Peter himself. Industry ,and thrift had combined to render him tolerably 
well off in fhe world, when the death of a brother, who had sought his for¬ 
tunes in t^e East—^when fortunes were to be found in that region—put liim 
in possession of something above two hundred thousand pounds. Even 
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before this orent, lie had been known, as a shrewd contriver of small specu¬ 
lations, a safe invester of little capital, was conversant, from the habits of 
his professional life, with the private circumstances of every family of the 
country, where hioncy was wanting, and where repayment was sure; the 
very temperament of his patient^suggested to him the knowledge by which 
he guided his operations, and he ciSuld bring his skill as a medical man into 
his service, and atudy his creditors with the eye of a physiedogist. When 
this great accession of wealth so suddenly occurred, far from communicating 
his good fortune to his fiicnds and neighbours, he merely gave out that poor 
Tom had left him “his little savings,” “ though God knows in that far-away 
country, if he’d ever sec any of it.” His guarded caution on tliesubject, and 
the steady persistence with which he maintained his former mode of life, gave 
credence to the story, and the utmost estimate of his wealth would not have 
gone beyond being a snug old fellow, “ that might give np his business any 
day.” This was, however, the very last tiling in liis thoughts, the title of 
“Doctor,” so courteously bestowed in Ireland on the bumbler wiilks of 
medicine, was a “ letter of marque,” enabling him to cruise in latitudes 
otberwise inaccessible. Any moneyed embarrassment of the country gentry, 
any severe pressure to bo averted by an ojiportuue loan, or the sale of landed 
property, was speedily made available by him, as a call, to sec whether “ the 
cough was easieror “ liow was the gouty ankleif the “ mistress was 
getting better of the nerves,” “ and the children gaining strength by the 
camomile.” And in this way he made one .species of gain subservient to 
another, while his charactur for kindness and benevolence was the theme of 
the wh»lc ncigliljpurbood. 

Eor several y(»rs long b« pursued this course without deviating, and in 
thaf space bad bccomcf the owner of estate property to a very great extent, 
not .only in his own, biJt in threa neighbouring counties. How much longer 
he might have persisted in growing rich by stealih, it is difficult to say, 
wbf n accident compelled him to change his lacliqite. A very large property 
had been, twioe pu^p for sale in the county Mayo, under the will of its 
late owner, the trusiees being empowered to make a great reduction in the 
price to any purcliascr of the whoic; a condition whicli, from the great value 
of the estates, seemed of little avail, no single iudivtidual being supposed 
able to make such a purchase. 

At last, and, as a flmil effort to comply'with flie wishes of the testator, 
the estate was olforod at tell thousiuid jiounds below the original demand, 
when a bidder made liis appoarafic#, the olfer was accepted, and the 
apothecary of Loughrea became th% owner of one of the most flourishing 
properties of the West, with influence sufficient to return a Member for the 
county. 

The murder was now out, and the nexflact was to build a handsome, but 

£ -2 
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unpretentious dwelling-house on a part of»thc estate, to which he removed 
with his son, a widower with one child. The ancient family of O’Reilly had 
been the owners of the property, and the name was still retained to grace 
the new demesne, which was ‘called Mount O’Reilly, while Tom Hickman 
became Hickman O’Reilly, under the plea o^some relationship to the defunct,, 
a point which gained little credence in the (wun ty, and drew from Bageud Duly 
the remark, “ that he trusted they had a bet ter title to the acres than the arms 
of the O’Reillys.” When old Peter had made this great spring, he would 
gladly have retired to Louglirea once more, and pursued his old habits, but, 
like a blackleg who has accidentally discovered his skill at the game, no one 
W’ould play with him again, and so he was fain to put hp with his changed 
condition, and be “ a gentleman,” as he called it, in spite of himself. 

He it was who, under the pretence of a friendly call to see the * Knight,” 
now drove into the court,-yard of Gwynne Abbey. His equipage was a 
small four-wheeled chair close to the ground, and drawn by a rough moun¬ 
tain pony, which, in size and shape, closely resembled a water-dog. The 
owner of this un))rctending conveyance was a very diminutive, thin old man, 
with a long, almost transparent nose, the tip of which was of a raspbeiTy 
red; a stiff queue, formed of hi.s wiry grey hair carefully brushed back, even 
from the temples, made a graceful curve on his back, or occasionally ap¬ 
peared in front over his left shoulder. His voice was a feeble treble, with 
a tremulous quiver through all he said, while he usually finished each sen¬ 
tence with a faint effort at a laugh, a kind of acknowledgment to himseH 
that he was content with his opinion, and this, on remarkable occasions, 
would be followed by the monosyllabic “ ay,” a word which, brief as jt 
was, struck terror ini o many a heart, intimating* as it ditf, that old Peter had 
just satisfied himself that he hud paade a good bargain, arid that the other 
party was “done.” 

The most remarkable circumstance of his- appearance was his mode of 
walking, and even luu-e was displayed his wonted ingenuity. A partial 
paralysis had for some years affected his limbs, and prvrticuhirly the muscles 
which raise and lle.x. the legs; to obviate this infinnity, he fastened a cord 
with a loop to either foot, and by drawing them up alternately he wa.s 
enabled to move forward, at a slow pace, to be sure, and in a manner 
it was rather diffieult to w-ituess, f^r the first time, with becoming gravity. 
'This was more r(Muarkable when he endeavoured to get on faster, for then 
the llcxion, a process which required a little time, was either imperfectly 
performed, or aliogi-iher omitted, and consequently he remained stationary, 
and only hopped from one leg to the oyier after the fa.shion of a stage pro-‘“ 
cession. His ’ dress was a rnsty black coat with a standing collar, blivck 
shorts, and white cotton stockings, over which short black gaiters reached 
half way up {he leg; on the preseflt occasion he also wore a spencer of light 
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grey cloth, as the day was cold rfmd frosty, and his hat was fastened under 
his cliin by a ribbon. 

“ And so he isn’t at home, Tate,” said he, as he sat whipping the pony 
from habit, a process the beast seemed to regard with a contemptuous in- 
. difference. 

"No, docther,” for by this titleitheold man was always addressed by pre¬ 
ference, “ibe Siiigbt’s up in Dublin; be went on Monday last." 

“And this is the seventh of the month,” muttered the other to himself; 
" faith, he takes it easy, anyhow! And you don’t know when he’ll be 
home ?” 

“The sorra knowT know, docther; ’tis nSayhe to-night he’d come—maybe 
to-morrow—maybe it would be three weeks or a month; and it’s not but we 
want him l^adly tliis day, if it was God’s will he was here!” These words 
were uttered in a tone that Tate intended should provoke further question¬ 
ing, for he was most eager to tell of the duel aijd its consequences, but the 
“ Doctor” never noticed them, but merely muttered a short “Ay.” 

“ How do you do, Hickman ?” cried out the deep voice of Bagenal Daly 
at the same moment. “ You didn’t chance to see Mulville on the road, did 
you ?” 

“How d’ye do. Mister Daly ? I hope I sec you well. I didn’t meet Dr. 
Mulville this morning—is there anything that’s wrong here ? Who is it 
that’s id?” 

“A young fellow, a stranger, who has been burning powder with Mr. Mac 
Donough up at Cluan, and has been hit under the rib here.” 

“ \V,ell, well, what folly it is, and all about nothing, 1’U engage.” 

“ So your grandhon woulfl tel! you,” said Daly, sternly; “ for if he felt it 
to be anything, Yhis quarrel should have been his.” 

“ liaix, and I am glial he left it alone,” said the other, complacently; “ ’tis 
little good comes of the same fighting. I’ll be eighty-five if I live to March 
next, and I never drew sword nor trigger yet against any man.” 

“ One reason for which forbearance is, sir, that you thereby escaped a 
similar casualty tif’fliurself. A laudable prudence, and likely to become a 
family virtue.” ^ 

The old doetor felt all the severity of this taunt against his grandson, but 
he merely gave one of his half-subdued laughs, and ^aid, in a low voice, 

“ Did yon get a note from me about a iJrhiight age P—Ay!” 

“ I received one from your attorney,” said Daly, carelessly, “and I threw 
it into the fire without reading it.”,, • 

“That was hasty—that was rash, Mr. Daly,” resumed the other, calmly; 
“it w'us about the bond for the four thoustnd six hundred—r-” 

“ D—n me it 1 care what was the object of it 1 1 happened to have some 
weightier things to think of than usury and compound interest, as 1 indeed 
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have at this moment. By-the-by, if yon have not forgotten the old craft 
come in and see this poor feUow. I’m much mistaken, or his time will be 
buft short.” 

"Ay, ay, that’s a debt there’s no, escaping!” muttered the old man, 
combining his vein of moralising with a slyssarcasm at Daly, while he began 
the complicated serjps of manoeuvres by which he usually effected his descent 
from the pony-carrit^c. 

In the large library, and on a bed hastily brought down for the purpose, 
lay rorestcr, his dress disordered, and his features devoid of all colom-. The 
glazed expression of his eye, and his pallid, half-parted lips, showed that he 
was suffering from great loss of blood, for, mihappily, Mr, Daly’s surgery 
had not succeeded in arresting this symptom. His breathing was short and 
irregular, and in the convulsive movement of his lingere might tie seen the 
evidence of acute suffering. At the side of the bed, calm, motionless, and 
self-possessed, with an air ms stern as a soldier on his post, stood Sandy 
M'Griine; ho had been ordered by Ms master to imainloin a perfect silence, 
and to avoid, if possible, even a reply to Forester’s questions, should he 
speak to him. The failure of the first few efforts on Forester’s part to 
obtain an iufj’action of this ndo, ended in his submitting to his destiny, and 
supplying by signs the want of speech; in this way, he had just succeeded 
in procuring a drink of water, when Daly entered, followed by Hickman. 
As with slow and noiseless steps they came forward. Forester tmmed Ms 
head, and ealehuig a glance of the mechanism by which old Peter regulated 
Ms progi ession, he burst into a fit of uncontrollable laughter. 

“ Ye mauna do'it, ye mauna do it, sir,” said Sandy, sternly; “ ye are lying 
in a pool of blood tin's minute, and it’s no a tim» for a hearty laugh. Ech! 
cch ! sir,” contmued he, turning towards Ms master, if we had that salve 
the Delawares used to put on their wounds, I-wadna say but we’d stap it yet.” 

By this time old Peter had laid Ms hand on the sick man’s wrist, and with 
a large watch laid before him on the bed, was counting his pulse aloud. 

“ It’s a hundred and fifty,” said he, in a whisper, whmh, although intended 
for Daly’s ear, was overheard by Forester; “ but it’s fliln as a thread, and 
looks like inward bleeding.” 

“'What’s to be dene, then—have you anything to advise?” said Duly, 
aMrost savagely. 

“ Very little,” said iliekman, with a malippumt grin, " except writing to 
Ms friends. I know nothing else to servo him.’* 

A brief shudder passed over Daly’s^stem features, .rather like the mo¬ 
mentary sense of cold than proceeding /rom any mental emotion, and then “ 
he said, “ I spoke to you as a doctor, sir; and I ask you again, is there no 
thing can be done for him ?” 

“ Well, well, we might plug up* the wound to be sure, and give him a 
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little wiae, for he’s sinking fast. I’ve got a case of instruments and some 
hut in the gig—never go withoat-ftie tools, Mr. Daly—there’s no knowing 
when one may meet a little accident like this.” 

“ In Heaven’s name, then, lose no time !” said Daly,. " Whatever you 
, can do, do it at once.” ^ 

■ The tone of command in which lyi spoke seemed to act like a charm on 
the old doctor, for he turned at once to hobble from the room. 

“ My servant v^ll bring what you want,” said Daly, impatiently. 

“No, no,” said Peter, shaking his head, “I have them under lock and 
key in the driving-box; tlmre’s no one opens that .but myself.” 

Didy turned away with a muttered execration at the miser’s suspicions, 
and then, fixing his eyes steadily on Sandy’s face, he gave a short and sig¬ 
nificant nodi* The servant instinctively looked after the doctor, then, slowly 
moving across the floor, the nod was repeated, and Sandy, wheeling round, 
made three strides, and catching the old man round the body with his re¬ 
maining arm, carried him out of the room with tllb same indifference to his 
struggles or his cries as a nurse would bestow on a misbehaving urchin. 

W’hen Sandy deposited his burden beside the pony-carriiige, old Peter’s 
passion had reached its climax, and .assuredly, if the will could have 
prompted the act, he would liave stamped as roundly as he swore. 

“]t’.s an awfu’ thing,” observed Sandy, quaintly, “to see ah auld carle, 
wi’ his twa legs in the grave, blaspheming that gate; but came awa’, tak 
youi' gimcracks, and let’s get back again, or, by the saul of my body. I’ll pit 
you in the fountain !” 

Heasoniug on that excellent principle of analogy, that what had happened 
might happen agakweven in a worse form, old Hickman unlocked the box 
and delivered int* Sandy’s hands a black leather case, bearing as many 
signs of long years and service as his own. • 

“ Let me walk! let me walk !”*cricd he, in a supplicating tone. 

“ Av you ca’ it walking,” said Sandy, grimly; “ but it’s mair, far mair 
like the step o’ a goose than a Cliristian man.” 

What sQcces's raijWriiave attended Peter’s request it is difficult to say, for 
s^t this moment llie noise of a horse was hoard galloping up the avenue, and, 
immediately after, Mulville, the siB’geou sent for by Mr. Daly, entered the 
coui't-yard. Without deigning a look towards Hiokmm, or paying even 
tlie slightest attention to his urgent danijpids for j^he restoration of bis 
poekct-case, Sandy seized Mulville by the arm, and harried him away to the 
house. 

. The newly-arrived doctor was an amy surgeon, and proceeded, with all 
the readiness experience bad tanghs him,,to examine Forester’s wound; 
while Sandy, to save time, opened old Hickman’s case on*the bed, and 
arranged the instruments. 
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“Look here, Mr, Dalj,” said the doctor, as he drew some Iht from the 
antiquated leather pocket,—“look here, 'itnd see how our old friend practises 
the art of medicine.” He took up, as he spoke, a roll of paper and held it 
towards Daly: it was a packpt of bill stamps of various value, for old Peter 
could never suffer himself to be taken short, and was always provided with 
the ready means of transacting money a^airs with his patients. 

“ Here’s my d—d old bond,” said Daly, laughing, as he drew forth a 
much^srnmpled and time-discoloured parchment; “ I’d 'venture to say the 
man would deserve well of his country who would throw this confounded 
pocket-book, and its whole contents, into that fire.” 

“ Ye maybe want some o’ the tools yet,” said Sandy, dryly, for taking his 
master’s observations in the light of a command, he was about to commit 
the case and the paper to the flames. 

“Take care! take care!” said Mulville, in a whisper; “it might be a 
felony.” 

“ It’s devilish little SaCdy would care what name they would give it,” 
replied Daly; “he’d put the owner on the top of them, and bum all toge¬ 
ther, on a very brief hint;” then lowering his voice, he added, “what’s his 
chance ?” 

“ The chance of every young fellow of two or threc-and-twenty, to live 
through what would kill any man of my time of life. With good care and 
quiet, but quiet above all, lie may rub through it. We must leave him now.” 

“ You’ll remain here,” siiid Daly—“you’ll not quit this, I hope?” 

“ For a day or two at least. I’ll not leave him.” And with this satisfac¬ 
tory assurance Daly closed the door, leaving Sandy in guard over the 
patient. • 

“ Here’s your case of instmments, Hickman,” said Daly, as the old dpetor 
sat motionless in his gig, awaiting their reappearance; for, in his dread of 
further violence, he had prefernsd thus paficully to await their return, than 
venture once more into the company -of Sandy M'Grane. “ We’ve robbed 
you of nothing except some lint; and,” added he, in a whisper to Mulville, 
“ I very much doubt if that case were ever opened anS^losed before with so 
slight an offencs against the laws of property,” 

Old Hickman by this time had opened the pocket-book, and was busily 
engaged inspecting cts contents. 

“ Ay, tliat’s the bond!” said Daly, laughing; “ you may well think how 
small the chance of repayment is, when I did pot tliink it worth while burn¬ 
ing it.” ^ 

“ It will be paid in good time,” saiif Hickman, in a low cackle, “and the. 
interest too, maybe—ay!” And.with stindry admonitions from tlie whip, and 
successive chucks of the rein, the old pony threw up his head, shook his tail 
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crossly, and with a step almost ^s measured as that of Ms master, moved 
slowly out of the court-yard. 

" So much for our centuty and our civilisation!” said Daly, as he looked 
after him; “ the old miser that goes there has Aore power over our country 
«and its gentry than ever a feudal cjiief wielded in the days of vassalage.’* 


CHAPTER B,. 

“ DAny’s." 

It was upon one of the very coldest evenings of the memorably severe 
January of 1800, that the doors of Daly’s Clubhouse were besieged by 
carriages of every shape and description; some, brilliant in all the lustre of 
a perfect equipage; others, more plainly denoting the country gentleman, 
or the professional man •, and others again, the chance occupants of the 
various coach-stands, displayed every variety of that now extinct family, 
whose members went under the denominations of “ whiskeys,” “jingles,” and 
“ noddies.” 

A heavy fall of sleet, accompanied with a cutting north wind, did not pre¬ 
vent the assemblage of a considerable crowd, who, by the strange sympathy 
of gregarious cariosity, were drawn up in front of the building, satisfied to 
think that something unusual, of what nature they knew not, was going for¬ 
ward within; and content to gaze on the brilliant glare of the lustres as seen 
through the drawn*curtams, and mark the shadowy outlines of figures, as 
they passed and repassei continually. 

Leaving the mob, for it was iu reality such, to speculate on the cause of 
tills CKtraordinary gathering, we shall at once proceed up the ample stair, 
and enter the great saloon of the Club, which, opening by eight windows 
upon Collcge-grccn, ^med the conversation, room of the members. 

Jlcrc were now assembled betyeen three .and four hundred persons, 
gathered in groups and knots, and talking wdth all the eagerness some en¬ 
grossing topic could suggest. In dress, air, and manner, they seemed to 
represent sections of every social circle o£*tllti capital—some, in full Castle 
costume, liad just escaped from the table of the Viceroy, others, in military 
uniform, or the dress of the Club, conteawted with coats of country squires, 
othe even more ungainly quaintness of the lawyers’ costume. They were 
of every age, from the young man emerging Into life, to the oW frequenter 
of the Club, who had occupied his own place and chair for half a century; 
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sstd in manner md style as various, manj preserving the courteous obserr- 
anoes of the old school in all its polished urbanity, and the younger part of 
the company exhibiting the traits of a more independent, but certainly less 
graceful, politeness. Happily for the social enjoyments of the time, political 
leanings had not contributed their bitterness to private life, and men of 
opinions the most opposite, and party .connexions most antagonistic, were 
here met, willing to lay aside for a season the arms of encounter, or to use 
them with only the sportive pleasantry of a, polished wit. If this manly 
spirit of mutual forbearance did not characterise the very last debates of 
tie Irish Parliament, it may in a great measure be attributed to the nature 
of that iullaeucc by which the measure of the Union was carried, for bribery 
not only corrupted the vemil, but it soured and irritated the men who rejected 
its seductions; and in this wise a difference was created beh.veen the two 
parties, wider and more irreconcilable than all which political animosity or 
mere party dislike could effect. 

On the present occasion, however, the animating spirit of the assemblage 
seemed to partake of nothing less than a feature of political acrimony; and 
amid the chance phrases which met the ear, and the hearty bursts of laughter 
that every moment broke forth, it was ea.sy to coffect that no question of a 
party nature occupied their attention. 

At; the end of the room a group of some twenty persons stood or sat 
around a chair, in which a thin, elderly gentleman was seated, his line and 
delicately-marked features far more uncqiuvocally ‘proclaiming rank than 
even the glittering star ho wore on his breast. AVithout being in reality 
very old. Lord Ui'ogheda seemed so, for, partly from delicacy of health, and 
partly, as some alfirracd, from an affectation of age (a more frequent thing 
than is suspected), he had contracted a sloop, and walked with eveiy sign of 
debility. 

“AA^eU, gentlemen, how does time go?” said he,, with an easy smile. 
“ Are wo not near the hour P” 

“ Yes ; it wants but eleven minutes of ten now, my Lord,” said one of 
the group. “ Do you mean to hold him sharp to tlftsca?” 

“ Egad, I should think so,” interrupted a red-whiskered squire, in splashed 
top-boots. “ I’ve ridden in from Kddhre to-night to see the match, and I 
protest against ally put-off.” 

-Lord Drogheda turned his fyus towards the speaker with a look in which 
mildness was so marked, it could not bo callpd reproof, but it evidently con¬ 
fused him, as he added, “ Of cqurse, if the gentlemen who have heavy 
wagers on it ore content, I must be also.” 

“ I, for one, say ‘ sharp tirms,’ ” cflbd out a dapperly-dressed young fellow, 
with an open pocket-book in his hand; "play orp&y is the only rule in these 
cases.” . , 
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“I’re backed my lol-d at eight to tea, in hundreds," said anotjier, "and 
certainly I’ll claim my bet if the ‘Knight’ is one minute late.” 

“Then you have jnst three to decide that question,” said one at liis side. 
“My watch is vrith the Post-office.” 

“ Quite time enough left to orjer my carriage,” said Lord Drogheda, 
risfng with an energy very different f«om his ordinary indolent habit. “ If 
‘the Knight of Gwjnne’ should be accidentally delayed, gentlemen, I, for 
my part, prefer being also absent. It will then be a matter of some difficulty 
for the parties betting to say who is the delinquent.” He took his hat as 
he spoke, and was moving through the crowd, when a sudden cheer from 
without was heard, and-then, almost the inslfwit after, a confused sound of 
acclamation as the “Knight of Gwynne” entered, leaning on the arm of Con 
Heffcman. Making his way with difficulty through the crowd of welcoming 
friends and acquaintances, the “ Knight” approached the end of the room 
where Lord Drogheda now awaited him, standing. ^ 

“Not late, my Lord, though very near it,” said he, extending his hand. 
“ If I should apologise, however, I have an excuse you will not reject—Con 
Heffeman’s Burgundy is hard to part with.” , 

“ Very true, Knight,” said his Lordship, smiling. “With a friend one 
sees so seldom, a little dalliance is most pardonable.” 

This sarcasm was met by a ready laugh, for Heffcman was better known 
as a guest at other tables than a host at his own; nor did he, at whose ex¬ 
pense the jest was made, refrain from joining in the mirth, while he added, 
“The Burgundy, like one of your Lordship’s ion mots, is perhaps appre¬ 
ciated the more highly because of its rarity.” 

“Very true, Heffcman,” replied Lord Drogheda; “we should keep our 
wit and, wine oidy fdr our,best friends.” 

“haith, then,” whispened the rcd-whiskc5*cd squire who spoke before, 

" if the liquor does not gain inorq by keeping than the wit. I’d recommend 
• Con to,drink it off a little faster.” 

“ Or, better still,” interposed the Knight, “ only give it to those who 
understand Itg flavour^ But we are, if 1 mistake not, losing very valuable 
titnp. What say you to the small room off the library, or will your Lord- 
ship remain here P” * 

“Here, if equally agreeable to you. We are both of us too old in the 
harness to care mu^ for being surrounded HV «peet^ors.” 

“ Is it tme. Con,” said a friend in Heffeman’s ear, “that Darcy has laid 
fifty thousand on tins party ?” 

“.I belicye you are rather under than over the mark,” whispered Hcffer- 
nau. “ The wager has been off and off thesff last eight or temyears. It 
was made at Hutchinson’s one evening, when we all had drunk a good deal 
of wine. At first, whist was talked of, bat Drogheda objected t# Darcy’s 
•earning Vicars as his partner.” 
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“More fool he. Vicars is s first-ratg player, but confoundedly unlucky.” 

“Be that as it may, they fixed on piquet as the game, and, if accounts 
be true, all the better for Darcy. They say he has beaten the best players 
in France.” * 

“And what is really the stake? One bears so many absurd rersiom 
of it.” 

" The Bally-dermot property.” 

" The whole of it ?” 

“ Every acre, with the demesne, house, plate, pictures, carriages, wine— 
begad! I’m not sure if the livery servants are not included—against fifty 
thousand pounds. You knotr Drogheda has lent Intn a very large sum on 
a mortgage of that property already, and this will make the thing about 
double or quits." “ 

“ Well, Heffeman,” cried the Knight, “ are you making your book there ? 

' When you’ve quite finished, let me have a pineh of that excellent snuff of 
yours.” 

“Whynot try mine?” said Lord Drogheda, pushing a magnificently 
jewelled box, containing a miniature, across the table. 

“ ’Twould be a bad augury, my Lord,” said Darcy, laughing. “ If I 
remember aright, you won this handsome box from the Duke de Kicbelicu.” 

“ Ah! you know that story, then.” 

“I was present at the time, and remember the circumstance perfectly. 

The Kii^ was leaning over the Duke’s chair, watching the game-” 

• “ Quite true. The Duke affected not to know that his Majesty was there, 
and when he placed the box on the table, cried, ‘ A thousand louis against 
the portrait of the King!’ There was no declining Shch a wager at such a 
moment, although, intrinsically, the box was not worfh half the eum. I 
accepted, and won it.” 

“ And the Duke then offered to give you twice the money for It back 
again ?” 

“ lie did so, and I refused. I shall not readily forget the sweet, sad 
smile of the King as he tapped the wily courtier on'thc shoulder, and said, 

‘ Ah! Monsieur le Due, do you only value your King when you’ve lost 
him ?’ They were prophetic words! Well, well! we’ve got upon a sor¬ 
rowful theme; let’s change it,” 

“ Here are the cirfis, at Hsf,” said the Knight, taking a sealed packet 
from the waitej^e-hand, and breaking it open on the table. “ Now, Heffcr- 
nan, order me a glass of claret n*g’is, and take care that no one comes to 
worry us with news of the House.” , 

“It’s a Sugar Bill, or a ndw clause in the Corporation Act, or something 
of that kind, they’re working at,” said Lord Drogheda, negligently. 

“No, iny Lord,” interposed Heffernan, slyly; “it’s a bill to permit your 
Xordship’s nephew to hold the living of Ardragh with his deanery.” 
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" All right and proper,” said Lis liordsLip, endeavouring to hide a rising 

flush on his cheek by an opportune laugh. “ Tom is a capital fellow, and 

a good parson, too.” 

"And ought never to omit the prayer for tfie Parliament!” mattered 
Heffcman, loud enough to be hea«i by the bystanders, who relished the 
allusion heartily. 

“The deal is withyou, Knight,” said Lord Drogheda, pushing the cards 
across the table. 

The moment afterwards, a pin could not have fallen onlieard in that 
crow'ded assembly. Even they who were not themselves bettors, felt the 
deepest interest in a game where the stake was so great, and all who could 
set value on skill and address were curious to watch the progress of the 
contest. Not*a word was spoken on either side as the cards fell upon the 
table, and although many of the bystanders displayed looks of more eager 
anxiety, the players showed by their intentness how strenuously each 
struggled for the victory. 

After the lapse of about half an hour, a low, murmuring noise spread 
through the room, and the news was circulated that the first game was 
over, and the Knight the winner. The players, however, were silent as 
before, and the deal went over without a word. 

“ One moment, my Lord,” said Darcy, as he gently interposed his hand 
to prevent Lord Drogheda taking up his cards^“a single moment. You 
will call me faint-hearted for it, but I do not care. I beseech you let the 
party cease here. It is a great favour; but, as I could not ask it if I had 
lost the game, give ^pe, I pray, so much of advantage for my good luck.” 

“You forget, Knighf, that I, as a loser, could not accede to your proposal; 
what w6uld be said of any man who, with sucj? a stake at issue, accepted an 
offer like this ?” 

“■My dear Lord, don’t you think that you and I might afford to have our 
actions’eauvassed, and yet be very little afraid of the criticism ?” saidDarcy, 
proudly. . • 

“ No, no, my dear llarcy, I really could not do this; besides, you must 
concede something to mortified vanity. Now, I am anxious to have my rc- 
r engo;” 

“Be it so, my Lord,” said the Knight, wi^i a sigh, and the game began. 

The looks and glances which were, interchanged by*those about during 
this brief colloquy showed ho'*- little sympathy there was felt with the 
generosity of cither side. The bettors llhd sct*their hearts on gain, and 
carSd little for the feelings of the playerj. 

“You see he was right,” whispered the red-whiskered sqilirc to his . 
neighbour; “my Lord has won the game in one hand.” And so it was; in 
less than five minutes the party was over. 
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" Now for the conqueror,” caied ti)e;Knight of Gwynne, who, somewhat 
nettled at a success which seemed, to lessen the generous character of iiis 
own proposal, dealt the ciwds hastily, and as if anxious to conclude. 

"Now, Daicy, we have a better opportunity,” said Lord Drogheda, 
smiling; " what say you to draw stake* as we stand ?”• 

“ Willingly, most willingly, my Lord. If a bad cause saps courage, I have 
reason to be low in heart. This foolish wager has cost me the loss of three 
nights’ sleep, and if you are content-” 

"But are these gentlemen here satisfied?” said Lord Drogheda; and an 
almost universal cry of “No” was the reply. 

“ Then if we arc to play'for the bystanders, my Lord, let us not delay • 
them,” said the Knight, as he took up his cards and began to arrange them. 

" Darcy has it, by Jove !—the game is his,” was muttered from one to 
another in the crowd behind his chair; and the report, gainii^ currency, 
was soon circulated indhe larger room w ithout. 

“ Have you anything lieavy on it, Con ?” siiid a fashionably-dressed man 
to Hcfl'ernan, who endeavoured to force his way through the crowd to 
where the Knight sat. 

“ Look at Heffeman,” said another; “they say he never bets, but mark 
the excitement of his face, now.” 

“ What is it, Ileflenian said the Knight, as the other leaned over his 
chair and tried to wliispcr somediiiig in his ear. “Is that a queen, my 

Lord ? In that case 1 believe the game is mine-What is it, Heffer- 

nan F” and he bent his ear to listen; then suddenly dashing the cards upon 
the table, cried out, " Great Heaven! is this true ?—the young fellow I met 
at Kilbeggan ?” ” 

“ The same,” whispered Hefferuau, rapidly; “ a brother officer >o( your 
son Lionel’s—a cousin of Lord Castlcrcagh’s—a fine, dashing fellow, too.” 

" Wliere is he wounded ?” asked Darcy, eagerly. 

“ Finish your game—I must tell you all about it,” said Heffernan, folding 
up a letter which he had taken from his pocket a few minutes before. 

“ Your pardon, my Lord,” said Diucy, with a loSk full of agitation; “ I 
liave just heard very bad news—I play the knave.” A murmur ran through 
the crowd behind him. 

" You meant the king, I know, Knight,” said Lord Drogheda, restoring 
the card to his hand as he spo'ke, but a loud expression of dissatisfaction 
arose from those at his side. 

“ You are right, my Lord, I dMdutend the king,” said the Knight; “but 
these gentlemen insist upon the kn^ ve, and, iJ‘ you’ll permit me. I’ll play it.” 

The w'lfole fortune of the game hung upon the card, and after a brief , 
struggle the Knight was beaten. 

“Evenso, my Lord,” said the Knight, smiling calmly, “youhave beaten 
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me against Inok; fortune will not efo eveiything. The Eoman satirist goes 
eyen further, and says she Cim do nothing." iHe rose as he said these 
words and looked around for Heffeman. 

"If you want Con Heffernaa, Knight,” said one of the party, “I think 
hf^has gone down to the House.” * 

" The very man,” said Darcy; “ good night, my Lord,—good night, gen¬ 
tlemen all." 

" I did not believe anything could shake Darcy’s nerve, but he certaiuly 
played tliat game ill,” said a bystander. 

“Heffeman could tell us more about it,’’ said another; “rely on it, 
Master Con and the devil knew why that knave was played.” 


CHAl’TER X. 

AN INTRIGUE DETECTED. 

Op all the evil influences wliieli swayed tlic destinies of Ireland in latter 
days, none can compare, in extent or importance, with the fatal taste for 
prodigality that eharactorised the habits of the gentry. Ilcckless, wasteful 
extravagance, in every detail of life, suggested modes of acting and thinking 
at variance with all individual, and, consequently, all national prosperity. 
Hospitalitj»was puskqjj to profusion, liberality became a spendthrift habit. 
The good and the bad qualities of the Irish temperament alike contributed 
to this passion; there was^ the wish to please, the desire to receive cour¬ 
teously,, and entertain with splendoiff within doors, and to appear with pro¬ 
portionate magnificence without. 

A proud sense of what they deemed befitting their station, induced the 
gentry to vie.in olpendiiure with the richly-endowed officials of the Govern¬ 
ment, and the very thought of prudence or foresight in matters of expense, 
would have been stigmatised as a nleanness by those who believed they 
were sustaining the honour of then country, wliile sapping the foundation of 
its prosperity. 

If we have little to plead in defence, or in palliation of such habits, we 
can at least affirm, that, in many*eases, they were practised with a taste and 
elegance that shed lustre over the period. Unlike the vulgar di.splays of 
newly-acquired wealth, they exhibited, i»a striking light, the generous and 
liigh-spirited features of thie«native character, which deemed that nothing 
could be loo good for the guest, nor any expenditure for his entertainment 
cither too costly or too difficult. The fatal fsmility of Irish nature, and the 
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still more ruinous influence of example, turried men along on this road to 
min, and as political prospects grew darker, a reckless indifference to the 
future succeeded, in ’(rhich,little care was taken for the morrow, until, at 
last, thoughtless extraragance became a habit, and moneyed difficulties the 
lot of almost every family of Ireland. 

That a gentry so embarrassed, and with such prospects of min before 
them, should have been easy victims to Ministerial seduotion, is far less sur¬ 
prising than that so many were to be seen who could prefer their integrity 
to the rich bribes of Grovernment patronage; and it is a redeeming feature 
of the day, that, amid all thejavish and heedless course of prodigality and 
excess, there were some who could face poverty with stouter hearts than 
they could endure the stigma of gilded corruption: nor is it ^he- history of 
every Parliament that can say as much. 

Let us leave this theme, even at the hazard of being misunderstood, for 
the moment, by our reader, and turn to the Knight of Gwynne, who now was 
seated at his breakfast in a large parlour of his house in Henrietta-street. 
Sad and deserted as it seems now, this was, in those days, the choice resi¬ 
dence of Irish aristocracy, and the names of Peers and Baronets on every 
door told of a class which, now, should be sought for in scattered fragments 
among the distant cities of the Continent. 

The Knight was reading the morning papers, in which, amid the fashion¬ 
able news, was an account of his own wager with Lord Drogheda, when a 
caniage drove up hastily to the door, and immediately after, the loud sum- 
nious of a footman resounded through the street. 

While the Knight was yet wondering who his early visitor should prove, 
the servant announced Mr. Con Heffeman. , 

“ The very man 1 wished t o .iec,” cried Darcy, eagerly; “ tell me all about 
this unfortunate business. But, Ih-st of all, is he out of danger ?” 

“Quite safe. 1 understand, for a time, it was a very doubtful thing; 
Daly’s surgery', it would seem, rather increased the hazard. He' began 
searching for the ball regardless of the bleeding, aijji the young fellow was 
very near sinking under loss of blood.” 

“ The whole affair was his doing!” said the Knight, impatiently. “ How 
Mr. Mac Donough could have found himself at table is more than I can 
well imagine; that, when Im get there, something like this would follow, 
does not surprise me. Daly is really too bad. W(dl, well, I hoped to have 
set off for the abbey to-day, hut I must stay here, I find; Drogheda is kind 
enough to let me redeem Bally-flcfmot, and I must see Glecson about it. 
It’s rather,a heavy blow just uow.”t 

“ I am afraid I am not altogether blameless,” said Heffeman, timidly. " I 
ought noj. to have meut ioued that unlucky business till the game was over, 
hut I thought your nerve was proof against anything.” 
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*' So it was, Heffeman,” said tlje£night, laugliing, “ some fiTe-and-twenty 
years ago; but tliis shattered wreck Im little remains of the old three- 
decker. I should hare won that game.” 

“ It’s all past and over now, so never think more about it.” 

• ," Yes, I should have won the game. Drogheda saw my advantage; he 
went on with the very suit in my hind, and when he reached over for his 
snuff-box, his luini trembled like iu an ague-fit.” 

“ Come, don’t let the tiling dwell in your mind. There is another and a 
heavier game to play, and you’re certain to win there, if you do but like it.” 

“ I don’t clearly understand you,” said Daroy, doubtingly. 

“ I’ll be explicit eno'ugh, then,” said Heffeman, taking a chair and seating 
nimsclf directly in front of the Knight. “ You know the position of the 
Government at this moment. They have secured a safe and certain majority 
—the ‘ Union’'is carried. When I say carried, I mean that there is not a 
doubt on any reasonable mind but that the Bill wili pass. The lists show a 
majority of seven, perhaps eight, for the Ministry; and if they had but one 
in their favour, Pitt is determined to go through with it. Now, we all very 
well know bow this has been done. Our people have behaved infamously, 
disgracefully—there’s no mincing the matter. Y'ou heard of Po-x—‘ 

“No. What of him?” 

“ lie has just .accepted the csclieatorsln'p of—I forget what or where, but 
je vacates his seat to make room for Courtemiy.” 

“ Sam Courtenay?—Scrub, as wo used to call him?” 

“ Scrub,—exactly so. Well, he comes in for Boscommon, and is to have 
i place luyder the jiew commission of twelve hundred a year. But to go 
tack to what I was “saying, Castlercagh has bought these fellows at his 
nice Iff their ovm; some were dear enoagh,^some were cheap. Barton, for 
iistauce, takes it out in Cfastle dingers, and has sold his birthright for the 
i’iperoy’s venison.” 

Miay good digestion wait on appetite,” repeated Darcy, laughing. 

“ Well, let’s not waste more time on them, hut come, to what I me.an. 
lastlercagh wants to vfmw how you nieair to vot e; some have told him you 
vonld 1)6 on his side; others, myself among the number, say the reverse, 
.u fact, little as you may think about the matter, heavy bij^s are laid id. this, 

noment on the question, and-But I won’t mention names; enough if I 

,ay a friend of ours—au old friend, too—has alliousancT on it.” 

'flic Knight tapped his snuff-box calmly, and with his blandest smile 
legged Heffeman to proceed. 

^ Faith! I’ve nearly told all I had to say. Every one well knows that, 
rhatever decision you come to, it will he imbiassed by everythii^ save your 
iwn conscientious sense of right; and, as arguments are pretty nearly equal 
in the question—for in tmth, after having hsard and read most of what has 

VOt. I. F 
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been spoken or written on the ijoint—I’m «cg)ilar]y nonplused on which side 
to see the advantage. The real question seems to be, can we go on as we 
arc ?” , 

“ I think not,” observed the Knight, gravely. “ A Parliuinent which has 
esliibited its venality so openly, can hay'd little pretension to public confi- 
denc(!.” * 

“ The very remark I made myself,” cried Ileiroman, trhimpliautly. 

“ The men who sell themselves to-day to the Croyvn, will, if need be, sell 
themselves to-morrow to the Mob.” 

” My own yvoi d.s, by Jove!-—my very words.” 

“ A dependent Pwliament, attempting separate and iudeiiendent legisla¬ 
ture, means an absurdity.” 

“ There is no other name for it,” cried Heffernan, in ecstasy. 

“I have known Ireland for something njore lh:m half a teutm-y now,” 
said the Knight, with a touch of melamdioly in his voice, “and yet never 
hel'ore saw' so. much of social disorder as at pi'eseiit, and, perhaps we arc 
only at the bcgiiuuiig of it. The sceue.s we have witnessed in Krunce have 
been more Idoody and more cmel, hnt they will leave less pcrmaiicut results 
heliindtliem Ilian our own revolution, for such after all it. is. The property 
of the country is cliaiigiug iiand.s, llie old .aristocracy are dying out, if not 
dead; their neyv successors have neither any luud oii the affection of the 
people, nor a bond of union with cHch other. See what will come of it: 
the old game of feiididlsm will be tried l:iy those men of yeslerdjyy, and the 
peasantry, whose roAcreuce for birtJi is a religion, will turn on them, and 
the lime is not very distant, ju'rliap.s, when the men who would iiot liarmi 
the limdlord’s dog, w ill liuve iitllc reverenoe for the liitullonl’s self.” 

“Ttouhave drawn a sad pidpre,” said lioffcrmm, either fccliug orsiffcct. 
ing to feel the Irutht'uluess of the Knigiij’s dcliue.Stiou. 

“'Oiir shiU'c in the ruin,” .s.aid the Kuiglil, rising, and pacing thd room 
with rapid strides—“our slinre is not undesei-y ed. IVe had a distinct and 
defined duty to perfonu, and we neglected it.; instead of extending civilisa¬ 
tion, we were the messengers of barbarism umoug the people.’.’ 

“ Your own csl.ates, 1 have heard, are a refutation of your theory,” inter¬ 
posed Heffernan,,insinuatingly. 

“ My estates-” repealed the Knight, and then slopping suddenly, 

with a ehimgod voice he said: “llclleruan, we have, got into along and very 
uuprolitable theme; let us try hack, if wc tan, and see whence we started 
—we were talking of4he Uniou.’tv • 

“ Just so,” said Ueircriiau, not stjTy to resume the subject which induced 
his visit. ' 

"I have determined not to vote on fhe measure,” said the Knight, 
solemnly * “ my reasons for the coiirae I adopt I hope to be able to justify 
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when the proper time arrives; mci^whilc it will prevent nnucccssary specu¬ 
lation, and equally unnecessary solicituiion, il’ I lc‘11 you frankly what 1 mean 
to do. Such is niy present resolve.” 

The word solicitation fell from the Knight’s tips with such a peculiar ex- 
•pression, that Heffeman at onett s»w his own gtimo was detected, and, like 
a clever tactician, resolved to make the best of Ids forced position. 

“You have been frank Knight, I’ll not he less candid wilh 

I came here to convey to you ti distinct offer from the Government—not of 
any personal favour or advantage, that, they \v(dl knenq you woidd reject— 
but, in the event of your sui)|)or(, to take .‘iny suggestion you might make 
on the new Bill into fheir serious and favoutahle consideration; to advise 
with yon,.how, in short, the measure might., he made to meet your views, 
aud, so to sa^, admit you into conclave with the Cabimd,.” 

“ All this is very flattering,” said the Knight, witli a smile of evident 
satisfaction, “ but. I .st^areely see how the opinions yf a very liumblc country 
geutlemati can weigh in the grave, eonneiks of a Government.” 

“The best proof is the, fact itself,” reidied lleffernan, artfidly. “tYere 
1 t.o tell yen of other reasons, you might sus|)oct mo of an intention to 
canvass your support, on very dilfcrenl. grounds.” 

“1 confess I’m in the ilark—explain yourself more fully.” 

“ This is a day for siueerity,” .stiid lle.ffe.nmn, Kiidling, “ and so, here it is 
—the Prince lias taken a special liking to your son Lionel, and has given 
him his coinpatiy.” 

“His compatiy ! I trover heard of it.” 

“ Strauj'O enough that he shoidd not have written to you on t.lio suhjeef, 
hut the tact, is uuqufstionahhi—and, as 1 was savins;, he is :i frequent, guest 
at Carlton House,'and adjuitted into tiie elioiee eirele of his Ilorrd High¬ 
ness’s jiarlies ; if, in ilie^'recdoin of that iirtnnaey with which lie i.s lioiiuiired 
1)V. thft Prince, the question shouTd have a.risc.n, how his father meant to 
voic,J.he fact, was not surprising, no more than that Captain Harey should 
have, replied- 

“Lionernever p!e,-ir?''d lumself to control wy vole, depend Ujion lhal,Mr. 
Ilefferunn,” said tin; Knight, reddening. 

“Nor did I say so,” interposed fh flcrnun. “Hoar me out—^your son is 
reported to have answered, ‘My falIter’s family have heen too trained in 
loyalty, sire, not to gin; their voice with wtia»they believe the hesi, inim-esls 
of the Empire: your lloynl I.kiglmc5..s may doubt liis judgment, his Imnoiu- 
will, I am certain, ncv'cr be called in tiuiislion.’ The I’rincc lauglied g.iod- 
naturedly, and .said, ‘Enough, Dave.y—quil.e enougli; it will give an; great 
s.atisfaotion to think as higldy of the fiitherfis 1 do of the .soir; there is a 
vacancy on the Staff, aud I can offer you the post of an e.xtra aide-de- 
camp.’* 
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“ This is very good news—the best I’v^ heard for many a day, Heffeman, 
and for its accuracy- ” 

“Lord Castler^h is the guarantee,” added Heffeman, hastily; “I had 
it from his own Ups.” 

“I’ll wait on him this morning. I can»at least express my gratitude for 
Lis Royal Highness’s kindness to my boy.” 

" Ton’ll not have far to go,” said Heffeman, smiling. 

“ How so P—what do you mean ?” 

"Lord Castlereagh is at the door this moment in tliat carriageand Hef¬ 
feman pointed to the chariot which, with its blinds closely drawn, stood 
before the street door. 

The Knight moved hastily towards the door, and then, turning suddenly, 
burst into a hearty laugh—a laugh so racy and full of enjoymeut, that Hef¬ 
feman himself joined in it, without knowing wherefore. 

“ You are a clever fellqw, Heffeman!” said the Knight, as he lay back in 
a deep-cushioned chair, and wiped his eyes, now streaming with tears of 
laughter—“ a.devilish clever feUow! The whole affair reminds me of poor 
Jack Morris.” 

“ Faith! I doh’t sec your meaning,” said Heffeman, half fearful that all 
was not right. 

“ You knew Jack—wo all knew him. WoU, poor Morris was going home 
one night—from the theatre, I believe it was—but, just as he reached Ely- 
placc, he saw, by the light of a lamp, a gentlemanlike fellow trying to make 
out an address on a letter, and endeavouring, as well as he could, to spell 
out the words by the uncertain light. 'Devilish provoking!’ said tlie 
stranger, half aloud; ‘ I wrote it myself, and yet cannut'rcad a word of it.’ 
‘Can I bo of any service ?’ said Jack. Poor fellow ! hc'was always,ready 
for anything kind or good-tmturecl. ‘Thank you,’ said the other; ‘but I’m 
a stranger in Dublin—only amved this evening from Liverpool—andoannot 
remember the name, or the street of my hotel, aithoiigh I noted both down 
on this letter.’ ‘ Show it to me,’ said Jack, taking the document. But, al¬ 
though he held it every way, and tried all manner of guesses, he never could 
hit on the imme the stranp^cr wanted. ‘Never mind,’ said Jack; ‘don’t 
both(?r yourself about it. Come home with me and have an oyster—I’ll give 
yon a bed; ’twiil'be time enough after breakfast to-morrow to hunt out the 
hotel.’ To make short of it, tLv! Istranger complied; after all the naturalex- 
jiressioiis of gratitude and shame, home thpy went, supped, finished two 
bottles of elurct, !ind chatted awa^tj)! past two o’clock. ‘ You’d like to get 
to bed, I see,’ said Jack, as the stranger seemed growing somewhat drow,sy, 
»nd so he rang the hell, and Ordered the sen'ant to show the gentleman to 
his room. ‘ And, Martin,’ said he, ‘ take care that everything is comfortable, 
and be sure you have a nightcap.’ ‘ Oh I I’ve a nightcap myself,’ said the 
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stranger, pulling one, neatly foldcfi, out of liis coat pocket. ‘ Have yon, Iiy 
G—d!’said Jack. ‘ If you have, then, you’ll not sleep here. A man that’s 
so ready for a contingency has generally somediand in contriving it.’ And 
so he put him out of doors, and never saw more of him—eh, Heffernan— 
was Jack right?” And again thejold man broke into a hearty laugh, in 
which Heffernan, notwithstanding his discomfiture, could not refrain from 
participating. • 

“ Well,” said he, as he arose to leave the room, “ I feel twenty years 
younger for that hearty laugh. It reminds me of the jolly days we used to 
have long ago, with ^ricc Godfrey and Bag(.nal Daly. By the way, where 
is Bagenal now, and what is he doing F” 

“ Pretty ytuch what he always was doing—mischief and devilment,” said 
the Knight, lialf angrily. 

“ Is he still the member for Old-Castle ? I forget what fate the petition 
had.” • 

"The fate of the counsel that undertook it is easily remembered,” said 
the Knight. " Bagenal called him out for daring to take such a liberty 
with a man who had represented the borough for thirty years, and shot him 
in the hip. ‘You shall have a plumper, by Jove!’ said Bagenal; and he 
gave him one. Men grew shy of the case afterwards, and it was dropped, 
and so Bagenal still represents the place. Good-by, Hcft'eman—don’t 
forget Jack Morris.” And so saying, the Knight took leave of his visitor, 
and returned to his chair at the breakfast-table. 


’ CHAPTER XI. 

mn KNiauT add bis aobnt. 

The news oT Lionel’s promotion, and the flattering notice which the 
Prince had taken of him, made the Knight very indifferent about his heavy 
loss of the preceding evening. II Vas, to be sure, an immense sum; but 
as Gleesou was arranging his affairs, it was only " raising’*30 much more, and 
thus preventing the estate from leaving thb family. Such was his own veiy 
mode of settling the matter ij his own mind, nor did ho bestow more time 
on the consideration than enabled hjm^to arrive at this satisfactory con¬ 
clusion. 

If ever there was an Agent dcsignoiJ to compensate for the easy, careless 
habits of such a principal, it was Mr. Glecson—or, as he was universally 
known in the world of that day, “ Honest J'om Gleeson.” In him seemed 
concentrated all those peculiar gifts which made up the perfect man of busi- 
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ness. He was cautious, pmstaking-, nrid metbodiad; of a temper vLioh 
notliing coaid raffle, aud mih a patience no provocation could exhaust; 
puuetual .as a clock, neithev jirccipitatc uor dilatory, lie appeared prompt to 
the slow, mid seemed almost lardy to ilic hasty niau. 

In the raanagement of several largo estates—ho might have had many 
more if he would have accepted the charge—Mr. Glecson had amassed a 
coiisideralilc fortune, hut so devotedly did he altach l imsclf to the in¬ 
terests of his employers, so thoroughly identify their fortunes with his own, 
that he gave little time to the cares of his immediate property. By his 
skill and iiiteUigencc many country gentlemen had emerged from embar¬ 
rassments that threatened to cngidjih their entire fortunes; and his aid in a 
difficulty was looked upon as a certain guarantee of success, It was not 
very surprising if a man, endowed with qualities' like these, should have 
usurped something of ascendancy over his employers. To a certain extent, 
their destiny lay in his hands. Of the diUiculties hy which they were 
pressed he alone knew either the nature or aniount, wliilo hy what straits 
these should ho overcome none hut himself oould offer a suggestion. If in 
all his dealings the most strict regard to honour was observable, so did he 
seem also inexhaustible in his eontriv.auces lo rescue an eiubarras.sod or en¬ 
cumbered estate. There was oflen the gi-eatest difficulty in securing his 
services—solicitation and interest were, even rciptired lo engage him—-hut 
once retained, he applied his energies lo the task, and with such zeal and 
acuteness that it was said no ease, however desjK'rate, had yet failed in his 
hands. 

For several years past he had managed all the Knight’s e.states; aud .such 
was the complication aud entauglemeul of the prnperfy,,'oaded with mort¬ 
gages and rent-charges, emherrassed with dowries aud aiinuilios, that 
nothing short of his admirahle. skill couhl have, sujiportcd the means of that 
exjumsive and wasteful mode of life which the, .Kidght insisted on jmrsuing, 
and all restriction on which he, deemed uidittiiig his stalion. if Giecson 
represented the, urgent neeessilyof retrciuiirncnt, the very w ord .was enough 
to cut .short, the negotiation; until, at last, the Agent wa.s fain to rest con¬ 
tent with the fruits of good managenusd, and merely venture from time to 
time on a eantiou;' suggestion regarding the immense e.xpense of the Knight’s 
household. ^ 

"With all hi.s gu.ardeduess .aaid care, these represent ations were not alwjiys 
safe, for though the Kni.ght would sometimes meet them with some jocular 
or witty replyq or some hanteriugvdiasion to tlie .\geut’s taste for money- 
getting, at other times he would receive the adiiee with impatience or'ill- 
humour, so’that, at last, Glecsam limited all com[)hiints on this score to his 
letters to Lady Eleanor, with whom he maintained a close and confidential 
correspondence. ‘ 
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This reserve on Gleeson’s part had its effects on the Knight, who felt a 
proportionate delicacj in arowin^any ant of extravagance that should de¬ 
mand a fresh caJJ for mono/, and thus embarrass the negotiation bj which 
the Agent was cnSeavoni-ing to extricate the property. 

If Darcy felt the loss of the preceding night, it was far more from the 
liccessity of avowing it to Gleeson,^han from tJic amount of the money, con¬ 
siderable as it was; aaid he, therefore, set out to call upon him, in a frame 
of mind far less dl ease than he desired to persuade liiinsclf he enjoyed. 

Mr. Gleesoii lived about three miles from Dublin, sp that the Knight had 
abuiJ&ant lime to meditate as ho went along, and think over the interview 
that awaited him. Ills reverie was only broken by the sudden change from 
the high road to the noiseless quiet of the neat avenue whioh led up to the 
house. 

Mr. Glecson’s abode had been an ancient manor-house in the Gwynne 
family, a building of such autiquity as to dale from the lime of the Knights 
Templars, and though once a favoured rcsidenc#of the Darcys, had, from 
the circumstances of a dreadfid crime committed beneath its roof—(he 
murder of a servant by his master—Itecn at first deserted, and subsequently 
utterly neglected by the owners, so that at last it fell into ruin iuid decay. 
The roof was jrartly fallen hi, the windows shattered and broken, the rich 
ceilings rotten and disotdoured with damp, it presented an aspect of deso¬ 
lation, -when Mr. Glecson propo.sc,d to take it on lease. Nor was the ruin 
oidy within doors, but wilhout; the oniamcnlal planting had been torn up, 
or used as firewood; the gardens pillaged and overrun with cattle, and the 
large trees—among which were some rare and remarkable ones—^werc lopped 
and torn’by the country people, who trespassed and committed their depre¬ 
dations without Viar or imjKidiincnt. Now', however, the whole aspect was 
changed; the same spirit of order that cxarcised its happy influence in the 
management of distant jiropcrtics, had ai-rcsted the progi-ess of destruction 
.here, and, happily, in time sufiieient to preserve soim^ of the features w'hich, 
in days past, laid m.'wlo this the most beautiful seal in the county. 

It was not without a feeling of astonishment tlmt the, Knight surveyed 
the change.' An intervid of twelve years—for such hint been the lengtii of 
time since he was last there—had worked magic in all around. Clumps had 
sprung up into oniamcntal groups, saplings become g*iceful trees, sickly 
evergreens that loaned their frail stems ^gjiinst a stake w'ere now riehly- 
leavcd hollies or fn;grant. laurcstinas; and the marshy pond that sooiued 
staguMit with rank grass and* duckweed, was a clear lake fed by a silvery 
cascade, which descended in quaint blit’graceful terraces from the very end 
oF the neat lawn. 

In Darcy’s eyes, the only fault was tne excessive ncainoss pereepuoie in 
everything; the very gravel seemed to shine with a peculiar lustre, the alleys ‘ 
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were swept clean, not even a withered leaf was suffered to disfigure them, 
while the shrubs had an air of trim propriety, like the self-satisfied air of a 
Sunday citizen. 

The brilliant lustre of the heavy brass knocker, the white and spotless 
flags of the stone hall, and the immaculate accuracy of the staid footman 
who opened the door, were types of thplirevailing tastes and habits of th'e 
proprietor. A mere glance at the orderly arrangement of Mr. Glecson’s 
study, would have confirmed the impression of his strict' notions of regu¬ 
larity and discipline; not a book was out of place ; the boxes, labelled with 
high and titled names, were ranged with a drill-like precision uptffi the 
shelves ; the very letters that l^py in the baskets besid^ the table, fell with an 
attention to staid decorum becoming the rigid habits of the place. 

The Knight had some’ minutes to bestow in contempkf'on of these 
objects before Glceson entered: he had only that mor n in g arrived from a 
distant journey, and was dressing when the Knight was announced. 'With 
a bland, soft manner, and an air compounded of diffidence and self-import¬ 
ance, Mr. Glceson made his approaches. 

“ Tou have anticipated me, sii;” said he, placii^ a chair for the Knight; 
“ I had ordered the carriage to call upon you. May I beg you to excuse 
the question, but my anxiety will not permit me to defer it—^therc is no 
truth, or very little, I trust, in the paragraph I’ve just read in Garrick’s 
paper—i —" 

“ About a party at piquet with Lord Drogheda ?” interrupted Darcy. 

“ The same.” 

" Every word of it correct, Glceson,” said the Knight, who, notwith¬ 
standing the occasion, could not control the temptatior to laugh at the 
terrified expression of the Agent’s face. 

“ But surely the sum was mijiggcrated; the piycr says, the lands and 
demesne of Bally-dermot, with the house, furniture, plate, wine, equijpage, 
garden utensils- ” 

" I’m not sure that we mentioned the watering-pots,” said Darcy, smiling; 
“but the wine hogsheads are certainly included.” 

“ A rental of clear three thousand four hundred and seventy-eight pounds, 
odd shillings, on a lease of lives renewable for ever—peppercorn fine,” ex¬ 
claimed Glceson, closing his eyes, and folding his hands upon his breast, 
like a martyr resigning himself to^the torture. 

“ So much for going on spades without the head of the suit I” observed 
the Knight; “ and yet, any man might have %iade the same blunder; and 
then, Heffeman, with his intermptkai—altogether, Glceson, the whole was 
mismanaged sadly.” 

“ 'The greater part of the land tithe fi-ee,” moaned Gleeson to himself; 
“ it was a ggant from the Crown to your ancestor, Everard Darcy.” 
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“ If it was the King gave it, Gleeson, it was the Queen lost it.” 

” The lands of Oorrabeg, Dunragheedaghan, and Muscarooney, let at fifteen 
shillings an acre, with a light to cut turf on the Derry-slattery bog! not to 
speak of Sbocksadowd! lost, and no redemption!” 

" Yes, Gleeson, that’s the point J’m coming to; there is a proviso in fa- 
v6ur of redemption, whenever your grief will permit you to hear of it.” 

Gleeson gave a brief cough, blew his nose with considerable energy, and 
with an air of sufessive sorrow apologised for yielding to his feelings. 
“ I have been so many years, sir, the guardian—if I may so say—of that 
property, that I cannot think of being severed from its interests without 
deep, vciy deep regret.” 

"By Jove! Gleeson, so do I; you have no monopoly of the sorrow,^ be¬ 
lieve me. "I acknowledge, readily, the full extent of my culpability. This 
foolish bet came to pass at a dinner at Hutchinson’s—^it was the crowning 
point of a bragging conversation about play—^and Di^pghcda, it seems, booked 
it, though I totally forgot all about it. I’m certain he never intended to 
push the wager on me, but when reminded of it, of course I had nothing 
else for it but to express my readiness to meet him. I must say he behaved 
nobly all tlirongh; and even when Heffeman’s stupid interruption had 
somewhat ruffled my nerves, he begged I would reconsider the card—he saw 
I made a mistake—^very handsome that!—his backers, I assure you, did not 
seem as much disposed to extend the courtesy. I relieved their minds, 
however, I stood by my play, and- " 

“ Lost an estate of three thousand- ” 

“ Quite correct; I’m sure no man knows the rental better. And now, let 
us see how" to keenltein the family.” 

The stare of amaSement with which Gleeson heard these words nught have 
met a proposition far mort; extravagant stdl, ^d he repeated the speech to 
liimself, as if weighing every sylkblfc in a balance. 

. “Yes, Gleeson, tliat was exactly what I said: now that we arc engaged in 
liquidating, let us proceed with the good work. If I have given you en¬ 
larged occasion for the exercise of your abilities. I’m only acting like Peter 
Henessy—old !pclcr, that held the mill at Brown’s Bam.” 

The Agent looked up with an expression in wliich all interest to learn the 
precedent alluded to was lost in astonishment at the levity of a man who 
could jest at such a moment. 

" I see, you never heard it, apd, as the lawyers say, the rule will apply. 
I’ll tell it to you. When Peter was (^igg, he sent for old Rush ot the 
Priojy to give him absolution; he would not have the parish priest, for he 
was a ‘ hard man,’ as Peter said, with litfle oowpassion for human weakness, 
never loved pork nor ‘poteen,’ but seemed to have a relish for fasts and 
vigils. ‘ Rush will do,’ said he to all the faujOy applications in favour of 
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the other —‘ FU hare Father Eashand so he had, and Eush came, and thej 
wore fotir hours at it, for Peter h^ a ioiag score of rerainiscenoes to brhig 
up, and it was not without considerable difficulty, it is said, that Eush could 
apply the remedies of the Church to the various infractions of the old 
sinner. At last, however, it was arranged, and Peter lay back in bed very 
tired and fatigued, for, I assure you, ©leeson, whatever you may think of it, 
confessing one’s iniquities is excessively wearying to the spirits. ‘ Is it all 
right, Father f’ said he, as the good priest counted over the roll of ragged 
bMik-notes that were to be devoted to the purchase of different masses and 
offerings. ‘ It will do well,’ said Rush; ‘ make your mind easy, your peace 
is made now.’ ‘And are you sure its quite safe?’ said Peter; ‘ajwund 
more or loss is nothing now compared to—what you know’—for Peter was 
polite, and followed the poet’s counsel. ‘’Tis safe and siue, both,’ said 
Rush; ‘ I have the whole of the sins 'under iny tliumh now, and don’t fret 
yourself.’ ‘Take anoyier thirty shillings tlien, Pather,’ said he, pushing 
the note over to him, ‘ and let Whaley have the two barrels of seed oats—the 
smut is in them, and thej’re not worth sixpence; but, when we are at it. 
Father dear, let u.s do the tiling complete; what signifies a trifle like that 
among the rest ?’ Such was Peter’s philosophy, Gleeson, and, if not very 
laudable as he applied it, it would seem to suit our present emergoney rc- 
mai’kably well.” 

Glecsou vouclisafed but a very sickly smile os the Knight finished, and 
taking up a bundle of papers from the tabic, proceeded to search for some¬ 
thing amongst them. 

“ This loss was most inopportune, sir- ” 

“ No doubt of it, Gleeson; it wore far better had I tym my fVager,” said 
the Knight, half testily; but the Ageut, scarce noticing the interruption,' 
went on: ' 

“ Mr. Lionel has drawn on mo for seven hundred, and so late as Wed¬ 
nesday last I was obliged to meet a bill of his amounting to twelve hmidrod 
and eighty pounds. Thus, you will perceive, that ho lias this year over¬ 
drawn his allowance considerably., Ho seems to have been as unlucky as 
yourself, sir.” 

Soft and silky as the accents were, there was a tincture of sarcasm in the 
way these wordS^ were uttered that did not escape Darcy’s notice, but he 
made no reply, and appeared tft listen attentively as the other resumed: 

“Tlien, the expenses of the ahhey havq been enormous this year; you 
would scarcely credit the outlay^f^r the hunting establishment; and, as I 
learn from Lady Eleanor, tlial yon rarely, if ever, take the field yourself-;—” 

“ Never inuid that, Gleestn,” bloke in the Knight, suddenly. “ I’ll not 
sell a horse, or part with a dog amongst them. My income must well be ' 
able to afford me the luxurieq I have always been used to. I’m not to be 
told that, with a rental of eighteen thousand a year——” 
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“ A retrial, sir, I giant you,” sai^Gleeson,interrupting him; "you said 
quite correctly, the rental is even more than yon stated, but consider I lie 
charges on that rental, the heavy sums raised oy mortgages, the debt in¬ 
curred by building, the two contested elections, your losses on the turf^—these 
make sad inroads in the amount of yeur income.” 

“ I tell you frankly, Qleeson,” said the Knight, starting up and pacing 
the room with hastj steps, " I’ve neitlier head nor patience for details of 
this kind! I was induced to believe that my embarrassments, suqh as they 
are, were in course of liquidation; that, by raising two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds at four-and-a-half, or even five per cent., we should be en¬ 
abled to clear off the bedvy debts, for which we* are paying ton, twelve—ay, 
by Jove! I believe fifteen per cent.” 

“ Upon my Vord, I believe you do not exaggerate,” said Glecson, in a 
conciliating accent. " Hickman’s bond, though nominally bearing six per 
cent., is actually treble tliat sum. He holds ‘The,Grove’ at the rent of 
a cottier’s tenure, and with right of cutting timber iu Clon-a-gauve wood 
—tt right he is by no means chary of exercising.” 

“ That must he stopped, and at once,” broke in Darcy, with a heightened 
colour. “ The old man is actually making a clearing of the whole mountain 
side; the last time I was up there, Lionel and I counted two hundred and 
eighteen trees marked for the hatohel. I ordered Finn not to permit one 
of them to bo touched; to go with a message from me to Hickman, saying, 
that there was a wide difference between cutting timber for farm purposes 
and carrying on a trade in rivalry with the Baltic. Oaks of twenty, eighty, 
ay, a hundred and fifty year's’ growth, the finest trees on the property, were 
among those I courted.” 

“ And did he, desist, sir?” asked Gleeson, with a half cunning look. 

“ Did he!—^wliat a question you ask me! By Heavens! if he barked a 
sapliyg in that wood after my warning. I’d have sent the Dcrra-hiuchy boys 
down tfi bis place, and they would not have left a twig standing on‘his 
cockney territory.. Devilish lucky he’d he if they stopped there, and left 
him a house to .shelter him.” 

“He’s a very unsafe enemy, sir,” oTrserved Gleeson, timidly. 

“ By Jove! Gleeson, I think you are bent on driving me distracted this 
morning. You have hit upon perhaps the only theme on which I cannot 
control my irritability, and I beg of you, ondli clid for all’, to change it.” 

“ I sbo'uld never have alluded.to Mr. Hickman, sir, but that I wished to 
remark to you that he is iu a position w’ii^ requires all our watchfulness; 
ho has within the last tliree weeks bought up Drake’s mortgage, and also 
Helson’s bond for seventeen thousand, slrd, I%now, from a sotaue of un¬ 
questionable accuracy, is at this moment negotiating for the purchase of 
Martin Hamilton’s bond, amounting to twentyaono thousand more; so that, 
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ia laot, with the eaceptioa of that iipall debt to Batty aad Bowe, he will < 
Cemain the sole creditor.” 

“The sole creditor!” ^claimed Darcy, growing pale as marble—" Peter 
Hickman the sole creditor!” 

“To be sure, this privilege he will not bng enjoy,” said Gleeson, with a 
degree of alacrity he had notassumeS before; “when our arrangements are 
perfected with the London house of BicknelJ and %vis, we can pay of 
BSckinan at once; he shall have a cheque for the whole amount the very 
same day.” 

“And how soon may we hope for this happy event, Gleeson ?” cried the 
Knight, recovering his wonted voice and manner. ' 

“It will not be distant now, sir; one of the deeds is ready at this mo-' 
meat, or at least wiB be to-morrow. On your signing it, wd’shaU have some 
very trifling delays, and the money can be forthcoming by the end of the next 
week. The other will be perfect^ and compared by Wednesday week.” 

“So that within three weeks or a month at furthest, Gleeson, we shall 
have cut the cable with the old pirate f” 

“Three weeks, I trust, will see all finished; that is, if this affair of Bally- • 
dermot does not interfere.” 

“It shall not do so,” cried the Knight, resolutely; “let it go. Drogheda 
b a gentleman at least, and if our old acres arc to fall into other hands, let 
their possessor have blood in his veins, and he will not tyrannbe over the 
people; but Hidcman-” 

“Very right, sir, Hickman might foreclose on the 24th of this month.” 

“ Gleeson, no more of thb; I’m not equal to it,” said the Knight, faintly; 
and he sat down with a wearied sigh, and covered hb face with hb hands. 

The emotion, painful as it was, passed over soon, and the Knight, with a' 
voice calm and measured as before, said, "You will take care, Gleeson, that 
my son’s bilb are provided for; London b-an expensive pboe, and partio.nlarly 
for a young fellow situated like Lionel; you may venture on a gentle- 
mind, a very gentle—remonstrance respecting his repeated calb for mong-; 
hint something about arrangements just pending, which require a little more 
prudence than usual. Do it cautiously, Gleeson; be very guarded. .1 re¬ 
member when (I was a young fellow being driven to the Jews by an old 
agent of my grandfather’s; he wrote me a regular homily on thrift and 
economy, and to show I had benefited by the lesson, I went straightway and 
raised a loan at something very like sixty per cent.” 

“Yon may rely upon my prcdiace, sir,” said Gleeson. "I think I can 
ptombe that Mr. Lionel will not take offence at my freedom. MayJ say 
Tuesday to wait on you with the deeds—Tuesday morning f” 

“Of course, whenever you appoint. I’ll be ready. I hoped to have left 
topi thb week, but these ate too important matters to hear postponement. 
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Tuesday, then, be' it.” And, with » friendly shake hands, they parted— 
Gleeson, to the duties of his laborious life; the Knight, with a mind less at 
ease than was his yront, but rtill bearing no traces of discomposure on his 
manly and handsome countenance. 


CHAPTER Xn. 

A FIBST VISIT. 

“Weenbyhk Captain Forester is quite able to bear the fatigue, SuUivaa 
; —mind that you say, quite able—it will give me much oleasure to receive 
?him.” 

; Such was the answer Lady Eleanor Darcy returned to a polite message 
from the young officer, expressing his desire to visit Lady Eleanor, and 
'thank her for the unwearied kindness she had bestowed on him during his 
illness. 

Lady Eleanor and her daughter were seated in the same chamber in which 
they have already been introduced to the reader. It was tow'ards the close 
of a dark and gloomy day, the air heavy and overcast towards the land, 
wliile, over the sea, masses of black, misshapen cloud were drifted along 
hurriedly, the presage of a coming storm. The pine wood blazed brightly 
Dll the wide hearth, a»d^ threw its mellow lustre over the antique carvings 
lud the porcelain omSaients of the chamber, contrasting the glow of in-door 
jorafort with the bleak and cheerless look of alLwithout, where the crashing 
wise of breaking branches mingled with the yet sadder sound of the swollen 
wrrent from the mountain. 

/t may'be remarked, that persons who hare lived much on the seaside, 
and near a coast abounding in difficulties or dangers, are far more sus¬ 
ceptible of the influences of weather than those who pass their lives inland. 
Storaf and sliipwreck become, in a measure, inseparably associated. The 
loud beating of the waves upon the rocky shore, the deafenkg thunder of 
the swollen breakers, speak with a voice, to hearts, full of most mean¬ 
ing terror. The moanii^ accents of the spent wmd, and the wailiug ciy of 
the petrel, awake thoughts of tho& who journey over “the great waters,” 
amid perils more dreadful than all of manV devising. 

Pa^ from these causes, partly from influenqjs of a different kind, both 
mother and daughter felt unusually sad and depressed, and liad sat lor a long 
interval without speaking, when Forester’s message was delivered, requort- 
in^ leave to pay his personri respects. 
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Had tlie visit been one of mere ceremony, Lady Eleanor -would have de¬ 
clined it at once; her tliongbts were -wandering far away, engrossed by 
topics of dear and painfu! interest, and she would not have constrained her¬ 
self to change their current and direction for an ordinary matter of conven¬ 
tional intercourse. But this was a different case; it was her son Lionel’s 
friend, his chosen companion among his brother officers, the guest, too, who, 
wounded and almost dying beneath her roof, had becn«a charge of intense 
anxiety to her for weeks past. 

“There is something strange, Helen, is there not, in this notion of 
acquaintanceship with one we have never seen; but now, after weeks of 
watching and inquiry, after nights of anxiety and days of cai-e, I feci as if 
I ought to be very iutimate with this same friend of Lionel’s.’’ 

“It is more for that very reason, mamma, and simply because he is 
Lionel’s friend.” 

“ No, my dear child, not so; it is the tic that binds us to aO for whom 
we have felt interested, and in wliose sorrows we have taken a share. 
Lioucl has doubtless many friends in his regiment, and yet it is very un¬ 
likely any of them would cause me even a momentary impatience to see and ’ 
know wliat they are like.” 

“ And do you confess to such in the present case ?” said Helen, smiling. 
“I own it, I have a strange fccUng of half curiosity, and should be'dis- 
appninted if the real Cajitaiu Forester does not come up to the standard of 
the ideal one.” 

“ Captain Forester, my Lady,” said Sullivan, as he threw open the door 
of the apartment., and, with a step which all his efforts could not render 
firm, and a frame greatly reduced by suffering, he ciAe*d. So little was he. 
prepared for the appearance of the ladies who now stood to receive him, 
t.hiit, dcsj)it.c Ids habitual tact, a slight expresmon of sui-prise marked his 
features, and a heightened colour dyed his cheek, as he suluted' them in 
turn. 

AVith an air winch perfectly blended kindliness and grace,. Lady Eleanor 
held out her hand, and said ; “ My daughter. Captain Forester.” And then 
pointing to a chan- beside her own, lx;gged of him to he seated. The uu- 
accust oracd exf-rtion, the feeling of surprise, and the nervous irritability of 
convalescence, aU conspired t^ make Forester ill at ease, and it was with a 
low, fault sigh he‘sank into’ the chair. 

“ I liad hoped, madam,” said he, in a w(5ak and tremulous accent— “I had 
hoped to be able to speak iny^lfttitude to you—to express, at least, some 
portion of what I feel for kiudijess to which I owe my life, but the great¬ 
ness of tBe obligation woul3 seem' too much for such strength as mine. F 
must leave it to my mother to say how deeply your kindness has affected us.” 
The accents in which Ificse few words were uttered, particularly that 
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which marked the mention of his mother, seemed to strike a chord in Lady 
Eleanor’s heart, and her hand trembled as she took from Eorester a sealed 
letter which he withdrew from another. 

“ Julia 'Wallineourt,” said I«dy Eleanor, unconsckrasly reacUng half aloud 
tlie-signature on the onveloge of theflietter. 

“ My mother, madam,” said Fca-estcr, bowing, 

“ The Comitcss ofcWaUiucourt!” exclaimed Lady Eleaaor, with a height¬ 
ened eefcar, and a look of excited and eten anxious import. 

“ Yes, madam, the widowed Countess of the Earl of Wallineourt, late 
Ambassador at Madrid; am I to have the happiness of hearing that my 
mother is known to you ?” 

“ I had, sir, Jlie pleasare—the honour of meeting Lady Jrdia D’Esterre; 
to have enjoyed that pleasure, even once, is quite enough never to forget 
it.” Then turning to her daughter, she added: “You have often heard 
me speak of Lady Julia’s beauty, Helen; she was certainly the most lovely 
person I ever saw, but the charm of her appearance was even inferior to the 
fascination of her manner.” 

“ She retains it aU, madam,” cried Forester, as his eyes sparkled with en¬ 
thusiastic delight; “ she has lost nothing of that power of captivating; and 
as for bcaul.y, 1 confess I know nothing higher in that quality than what 
conveys elevation of sentunent with purity and tenderness of heart; this 
she possesses .still.” 

“And your elder brother. Captain Forester?” inquired Lady Eleanor, 
with a manner intended to express interest, but.in reality meant to direct 
the conver^tion inl^ another nhaimcl. 

“ He is in Spain still, madam; he was Secretary of the Embassy when 
my father died, and replaced him in the miss;ou.” 

There was a pause, a Rmg and /:hilliiig silence, after these words, that 
each party felt embarrassing and yet were unable to break; at last Forester, 
turning towards Helen, asked “ when she had heard Irom her brother ?” 

“ Not for gome days past,” replied she; “ but Lionel is such an irregular 
correspondent; we think nothing of his long intervals of silence. You have 
heard of his promotion, perhaps ?” , 

“ No j pray let me learn the good news.” 

“ He has got his company. Some very jjinexpcctcd—I might say, from 
Lionel’s account^ some very inexplicable—piece of gooS fortune has aided 
his advaaooment, and he now Writes himself, greatly to his own dobghi, it 
would appear. Captain Darcy.” 

“iHIs Eoyal Highness the Prince of '^ales/’ said Lady Eleanor, with a 
look of pride, “ has been pleased to notice my son, and has appointed him 
an extra aide-de-camp.” 

“ Indeed 1” cried Forester; “lam rejoiced at it, with all my heart. I 
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always thought, if the Frince were to know him, he’d be charmed with his 
agreeabiliiy; Xionel has the veij qualities that win their way at Carlton 
House i buoyant spirit, courtly address, tact equal to any emergency, all 
these are his, and the Prince likes to see handsome fellows about his Court. 
I am overjoyed at this piece of intellig&ce." 

There was a hearty frankness with which he spoke this that captivated 
both mother and daughter. 

There are few more winning traits of human nature than the unaffected, 
heartfelt admiration of one young man for the qualities and endowments of 
another, and never are they more likely to meet appreciation than when 
exhibit^ in presence of the mother of the lauded one. And thus the simple 
expression of forester’s delight at his friend’s advancement went further to 
exalt himself in the good graces of Lady Eleanor, than the display of any 
powers of pleasing, however ingeniously or artfully exercised. 

As through the openugs of a dense wood we come unexpectedly upon a 
view of a wide tract of country, unfolding features of landscape nuthought 
of and uttlookcd for, so occasionally doth it happen that, in conversation, a 
chance allusion, a mere word, will develop sources of interest buried up to 
that very moment, and display themes of mutual enjoyment which were un¬ 
known before. This was now the case. Lionel’s name, which evoked the 
mother’s pride and the sister’s affection, called also into play the generous 
warmth of Forester’s attachment to him. 

Thus pleasantly glided on the hours, and none remarked how time was 
passing, or even heeded the howling storm that raged without, while anec¬ 
dotes and traits of Lioiml were recorded, and commepts passed upon his 
character and temper, such as a friend might utter, and .a mother lotc to 
hear. 

At last forester rose. More than once during the interview a conscious¬ 
ness crossed his mind that he was outstaying the ordinary limits of a visit, 
but at each moment some observation of Lady Eleanor, or licr daughter, or 
some newly remembered incideut in Lionel’s career, would.occur and delay 
his departure. At last he stood up, and warned by the thickening darkness 
of how time had sped, was endeavouring to mutter some words of apology, 
when Lady Eleanpr interrupted him with— 

“ Pray do not let us suppose you felt the hours loo long, Captain forest er; 
the theme you selected wiU always make mydauglitcr and myself iusensiblo 
to the lapse of time. If I did not fear we-should be trespassing on both 
your kindness and health togethets L should venture to request you would 
dine with us.” 

forester’s’ sparkling eyes ahcl flushed cheek replied to the invitation before 
lie had words to say Kow gladly he accepted it. 

“ I feel more reconciled to waking tliis request, sir,” said Lady Eleanor, 
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"because, in your present state of weakness, you cannot enjc^ tbe society 
of a pleasant^ party, and it is a fortunate thing that you can combine a 
prudent action with a kind one.” » 

Forester appreciated the flattery of the remark, and, with a broken 
acknowledgment of its import, mo^d towards tbe door. 

No, no,” said Lady Eleanor, “ptay don’t think of dressing; you have 
all the privilege of an invalid, and a—friend also.” 

The pause whiSi preceded the word brought a slight blush into her 
cheek, but when it was uttered, she seemed to have resumed her self- 
possession. 

" We shall leave you now with the newspapers, which I suppose you are 
longing to look at, and join you at the dinner-table.” And as she spoke, 
she took her^aughter’s arm, and passed into an adjoining room, Reaving 
Forester in oueof those pleasant reveries which so often break in upon the 
hours of returning health, and compensate for all Jb® stiflerings of a sick¬ 
bed. 

" How strange and how unceasing are the anomalies of Irish life,” thought 
he, as he sat alone ruminating on the past, “ Splendour, poverty, elevation 
of sentiment, savage ferocity, delicacy the most refined, barbarism the most 
revolting, pass before the mind’s eye in the quick succession of the objects 
in a magic lantern. Here, in these few weeks, what characters and inci¬ 
dents have been revealed to mo! and how invariably have I found myself 
wrong in every efibrt to decipher them ! Nor are the indications of mind 
and temper in themselves so very singular, as the fact of meeting them 
under circumstances, and in situations so unlikely. For instance, who 
would have expeetdflito see a Lady Eleanor Darcy here, in this wild region, 
with all the polished grace and dignity of manner the best circles alone 
possess i and her daughtei;, haughtier, perhaps, than the mother, more le- 
servedi more timid it may be, and ’"'ifh all the elegance of a Court in 
every gesture and every movement. Lionel told me she was handsome—he 
might have said downright beautiful. Where were these fascinations nur¬ 
tured and cultivated P Is it here, on the margin of this lonely hay, amid 
scenes of reckless dissipation ?” 

'Of this kind were his musings,*nor, amid them aU, did one thovlght 
obtrude of the cause which llircw him first into such com;^knionship, nor of 
that mission, to discharge which was the cdll and object ^ his coming. 
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CHAPTJSE xnr. 

A TBaATr B£JSCTB2>. 

I'oaESTBK’s recoTcrj was slow, at least so his friends in the capital 
thought it, for to each letter requiring to kno.w when he might be expected 
back again, the one reply for ever was returned, “As soon as he felt able 
to leave Gwynne Abbey.” "Nor was the answer," perhaps, injudiciously 
couched. 

From the evening of his first introduction to Lady Elbanor and her 
daughter, his visits were frequent, sometimes occupying the entire morning, 
and always prolougcd ^flu: into the night. Never did an intimacy make 
more rapid progress; so many tastes and .so many topics were in common to 
all, for wlule the ladies had profited by reading and study in matters which 
he had little cultivated, yet the groundwork of an early good education 
enabled him to join in discussions, and take part in conversation whidi both 
interested at the time, and suggested improvement afterward; and if Lady 
Eleanor knew less of the late events which formed the staple of London 
small-talk, she was well iulbrmcd outlie characters and passs^s of the early 
portion of the reign, which gave ah the chui'ui of a history to reminiscences 
purely personal. 

With the wits and distinguished men of that day she had lived ki great 
intimacy, and felt a pride in contrasting the displays vi' intehectual wealth 
so common then, with the flatter and more prosaic habits since introduced 
into society. “Eccculricities' and absurdities,”‘she would say, “have re¬ 
placed in the world the more brilliant e.\hihilious of cultivated and gifted 
minds, and 1 must confess to preferring the social qualities of Horace 
Walpole to the exaggerations of Bagcual Daly, or the Indlcsous caprices of 
Buck Whaley.” 

think Mr. Daly charming, for my part,” said Helen, laughing, “f’m 
certain that he ^ a miracle of truth, as he is of adventure; if eveiything 
he relates is not strictly accurate and matter of fact, it is because the real 
is always inferior td the ideal. ’ The things ovffM to have happened as he 
states.” . 

“ It is, at least, ien irovaio,” bnrke in Forester; “ yet I go further, and 
place perfect confidence iu his narratives, and truly, I have heard •^omo 
strange ones in our morning tides Ibgelher.” 

“ I suspected as much,” said Lady Eleanor, “ a new hstoner is such a boon 
to him; so then, you have heard how he carried away the Infanta of Spain, 
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compelled tlie Elector of Saxonjtto take off Ms. boots, made tlie Doge of 
Venice drunk, and instruoted the Pasha of Trebuond in the mysteries of an 
Irish jig.” 

“ Not a word of these hare I heard as yet." 

. “ Indeed! then what, in all mefty, has he been talking of—India, China, 
or North America, perhaps P” 

“ Still lesaj he has never wandered from Ireland and Irish life, and X 
ranst say, as far as adventure and incident are concerned, it would have been 
quite unnecessary for him to have strayed beyond it.” 

“ You are pcrfoctlj right there,” said Ladv Elemior, with some serious¬ 
ness in the tone; “ our home anomalies may shame all foreign wonders; he 
himself couljj scarcely find his parallel in any land.” 

" Ho has a sincere aflectiou for Lionel, mamma,” s|jd Helen, in an aceent 
of deprecating meaning. 

“ And that very same regard gave the bi;is to»Lioncl’s taste for every 
species of absurdity! l>i Ueve me, Hclru, Irish blood is too stimulating ap 
ingK’dieul to enter into a family oflcner than once in four generations. Mr. 
Daly’s has been uiiadiillerateil for centuries, and the consequence is, that, 
although neither ditieicut lu strong sense or quick perception, he acts 
always on the iinjiulse thal precedes judgment, and both his generosity and 
his injustice outrun the mark.” 

“ I love that same rash leniperamenl,” said Helen, tliislu’ng as she spoke; 
“it is a fine thing to sec so much of warm and generous nature survive all 
that he must have seen of the littleness of mankind.” 

" Thcrf! Caiiti^ii I'orister, there ! Have 1 not reason on my side P Yon 
fhouglit me very niljust towards poor Mr. Daly—I know you did; hut it 
demands all my watelifulness to prevent him being equally the model for 
iny daughter, as lit L Inf my son’i, iniilation." 

There arc traits in his ehafaetcr any might be well proud to imitate,” 
said Helen, warmly , “ his life has been a scries of gencious, single-minded 
actions; and,”-added she, archly, “if mamma tiimks it jirudcnt and safe to 
warn her cnildreii against some of Mr. Daly’s eccentricities, no one is more 
jie Illy to acknowledge liis r< al wortji than she is.” 

“ Hdeu is rigid,” s.ud Lady Eleanor; “if we could*always be certain 
th.it Mr. Daly’s mutators would copy tliij, truly great features of his cha¬ 
racter, we might forgive them falling into his weaknesses; and now, can 
any one tell me why we have "not seen him for some days past P He is in 
the abbey ?” 

■f(*s, we rode out together yesterd^ morning to look at the wreck near 
the Sound of Acliill; strange enough, J only learned from a chance remark 
of one of the sailors, that Daly had been in the boat the night hefOTe, that 
took the people off the wreck.” 

G 3 
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“ So like MiuT’exclaimed Helen, wiijSi enthusiasm. 

“ He is angfy with me, I know be is/’ said Lady Eleanor, maarngly. "I 
sffiked his adrice respecting ikhe answer 1 should send to a certain letter, and 
then rejected the counsel. He would hare forgiven me, had I run counter 
to his opinions without asking; but whed 1 called him into consultation, the 
Offence became a grave one.” 

"I declare, mamma, I side with him; his arguments were clear, strong, 
and unanswerable, and the best proof of it is, you have never had the cou¬ 
rage to follow your own determination, since you listened to him.” 

"I hare a great mind to choose an umpire between us. What say you. 
Captain Porester, will you hear the case P Helen shall take Mr. Daly’s 
side, I will make my own statement.” . 

“It’s a novel id<||,” said Helen, laughing, “that the umpire should be 
selected by one of the litigating parties.” 

“ Then you doubt my impartiality. Miss Darey P” 

" If I am to accept you as a Judge, FU not prejudice the Court against 
myself, by avowing my opinions of it,” said she, archly. 

" When I spoke of your arbitration. Captain Forester,” said Lady Eleanor, 
“I really meant fairly, for upon all the topics we have discussed together, 
politics, or anything bordering on political opinions, have never come upper¬ 
most ; and, up to this moment, I have not the slightest notion what are 
your political leanings. Whig or Tory.” 

“ So the point in dispute is a political one ?” asked Forester, cautiously. 

*‘Not exactly,” interposed Helen; “the policy of a certain reply to a 
certain demand is the question at issue; but the advice pf any pqrty in ^e 
matter might be tinged by Ms party leanings, if he havd any.” 

“ If I judge Captain Forestqr aright, he has troubled his head very little 
about party squabbles,” said Lady Eleanor; “tad in any case, he can 
scarcely take a deep interest in a question which is almost peculiarly Irish.” 

Forester bowed, partly in pretended acquiescence of this speech, partly' 
to conceal a deep flush that mounted suddenly to his cheek, for he felt by 
no means pleased at a remark tliat might be held to reflect on his politick 
knowledge. , 

" Be thou the judge, then,” said Lady Eleanor. “And, first of all, read 
that letter.” And she took from her work-box her cousin Lord Netherby’s 
letter, and handed if to Forester. 

“I reserve my right to dispute that document being evidence,” said 
Helen, laughing; “nor is there way proof of the handwriting being Lord 
Netherby’s. Mamma herself acknqwledges she has not heard from liinsfor 
nearly twenty years.” ' ' 

This cunning speech, meant to intimate the precise relation of the two 
parties, was understood at once by Forester, who could with difficulty con¬ 
trol a smile, although Lady Eleanor looked ffii &om pleased. 
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There was now a pause, white forester read over the long letter with due 
attention, somewhat puzzled to conceive to what particular portion of it the 
matter in dispute referred. , 

“ You have not read the postscript,” said Helen, as she saw him folding 
the letter, without remarking therfew concluding lines. 

Forester twice read over the passage alluded to, and at once whatever had 
been mysterious pr difficult was revealed before him. Ijord Netherby’s 
wily temptation was made manifest, not the less palpably, perhaps, because 
the reader was himself involved in the very same scheme. 

“ You have now seen my cousin’s letter,” said Lady Fleanor, " and the 
whole question is, wHcther the reply should be limited to a suitable acknow¬ 
ledgment of its kind expressions, and a grateful sense of the Prince’s con¬ 
descension, or should convey- ” 

“ Mamma means,” interrupted Helen, laughingly—" mamma means, that 
we might also avow our sincere gratitude for the {ioh temptation offered in 
requital of my fatherls vote on the ‘ Union.’ ” 

“No Minister would dare to make such a proposition to the 'Knight of 
Gwynne,’ ” said Lady Eleanor, haughtily. 

“Ministers are very enterprising now-a-days, mamma,” rejoined Helen; 
“ I have never heard any one speak of Mr. Pitt’s cowardice, and Lord Cas- 
tlereagh has had courage to invite old Mr. Hickman to dinner 1” 

Forester would gladly have acknowledged his relationship to the Secre¬ 
tary, but the moment seemed unpropitious, and the avowal would have had 
the semblance of a rebuke; so he covered his confusion by a laugh, and said 
nothing.^ ^ 

“We can scareely contemn the hardihood of a Government that has 
made Crofton a Bishop, and Hawes a General,” said Helen, with a Hashing 
eye, and a Up curled in superciUonsness. * “ Nothing short of a profound 
reliance on the piety of the Church, and the bravery of the Army, would 
support such a poUcy as that!” 

Lady Eleaqpr seemed provoked at the hardy tone of Helen’s speech, but 
the mother’s look was proud, as she gazed on the brilliant expression 
of her daughter’s beauty, now heightened by the exeitement of the moment. 

“ Is it not possible, Miss Darcy,” said Forester, in a voice at once timid 
and insinuating—" is it not possible that the measure Bontemplated by the 
Government may have results so benefiofel,.as to more than compensate for 
evils like these P” 

"A Jesuit, or a Tory, or both,” pried Helen. “Mamma, you have 
choo'ffir your umpire most judiciously; his is exactly the impjurtiaUty 
needed.” 

“ Nay, but hoar me out,” cried the young officer, whose cheek was crim¬ 
soned with shame. " If the measure be %good one—well, let me beg the 
question, if it be. a good one—«nd yet, the time for propounding it is either 
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inoppoitiuie or unfoifenate, and, consequently, the support it miglit claim 
on its own merits be withheld eitliex fixnn prejudice, party connexion, or any 
similar cause—^you would not call a Ministry culpable who should anticipate 
the happy working of a ju&ious act, by securing the assistance of those 
whose convictions arc easily won over. nn^preference to tlie slower process 
of convincing the men of more upright'and honest intentions.” 

"You have begged so much in the corainencement, and assumed so much' 
in the conclusion, sir, that I am at a loss to which end’ of your speech to 
address my answer; but I will say this much: it is but sorry evidence of a 
measure’s goodness when it can only meet the approval of the venal. I 
don’t prize the beauty so higlik that is only reoogvdsed by the blind man.” 

"Distorted vision. Miss Darcy, may lead to impressions more erroneous 
(ban even blindness.” ' 

" I may have the infirmity you speak of,” said she, quickly, “.but assui’edly 
I’ll not wear Govennnent .spcclaelcs to correct it.” 

If Forester was surprised at finding a youug lady so deeply interested in 
a political question, he was still more so on healing the tone of determina¬ 
tion she spoke in, and w'ould gladly, had he known how, have given the con¬ 
versation a less serious turn. 

" We have been all the time forgetting the real question at issue,” said 
Lady Eleanor; "I’m sure I never intended to listen to a discussion on (lie 
merits or demerits of the Union, on wliich you both grow so eloquent; will 
you, then, kindly return to whence we started, and advise me as to the reply 
to this letter.” 

“ I do not jicrccivc any remarkable difficulty, madam,” said Forester, ad¬ 
dressing himself exclusively to Lady Eleanor. “ The Kfiight of Gwyinio 
has doubtless strong opinious on this question; they are either in favour of, 
or adverse to the Government views; if the formcia y our reply is easy and 
most satisfactory; if the latter, perhaps hcVould condescend to explain the 
nature of his objections, to state whether it be to anything in the detail of 
the measure be is adverse to, or to tlie princijdo of tlic Bill itself. A de¬ 
claration like this will open a door to negotiation, without the slightest im¬ 
putation on either side. A Minister may well afford to offer his reasons for 
any line of policy to one as eminent in station and ability as the Kniglit of ' 
Gwynne, and I trui^f I am not indiscreet in assuming that the Knight would 
not be derogating from.that station,, in listening to, and canvassing such ex¬ 
planations.” 

“ Lord Castlercagh, ‘ aul-,’ ” said Helen, starting up from her seat, 

and making a low courtesy before Forester, wlio, feeling himself in a moicajp 
detected, blushed till his face became ocarlet. 

“ My dear Helen, at this rate we shall never-^But what is this ?—who 

have we here ?” 
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This saddea exdamation was caused by the appearance of a small- tour- 
whcded carriage dia-wn up at the gate of the flower-garden, from which old 
Hickman’s vmce could now be heard, inquiring if the Lady Eleanor were at 
home. 

“Yes, SuHivan,” said she, -with a jigh, "and order luncheon.” Then, as 
the"servant left the room, she added, ‘‘I am always better pleased whcnthe 
visits ef that familj are paid by the old gentleman, whom I prefer to the 
son or the grandson. Tliey are hotter performers, I admit, but he is an 
actor of nature’s own making.” 

" Do yon know him. Captain Forester P” asked Helen. 

But, before he could reply, the door was opened, aud Sullivan announced, 
by his ancient title, “ Doctor Hickman.” 

Strange and*grotesque as in every respect ho looked, the venerable cha¬ 
racter of old age secured him a respectful, almost a cordial reception; and, 
as Lady Eleanor advanced to him, there was that urbanity and courtesy in 
her manner -n-hich are so nearly :Jlied to the expression of actual esteem. 
It was true, there was little in the old man’s nature to elicit such feelings 
towards him; he was a grasping miser, covetousness aud money-getting 
filled up his heart, and every avenue leading to it. The passion for gain had 
alone given the interest to his life, and developed into activity any intelli¬ 
gence he possessed. ’While his son valued wealth as the only stepping-stone 
to a position of eminence and rank, old Hickman loved riches for their own 
sake. The Bank was, in his estimation, the fountain of all honour, and a 
strong credit there better than all the reputation the world could confer. 
These were harsh traits. But then he was old: long years and infltmity 
were bringing him Saph hour closer to the time when the passion of liis ex¬ 
istence must be abandoned; and a feeling of pity was excited at the sight 
of tliat -withered, careworij face, to which the insensate cravings of avarice 
lent an, unnatural look of shrewdness and intelligence. 

. " Wjiat a cold morning for your drive, Mr. Hickman,” said Lady Eleanor, 
kindly. “ Captain Forester, may I ask you to stir the fire. Mr. Hickman 
—Captain Forester.” 

“Ah, Miss Helen, beautiful as e-ver !” exclaimed the dd Bian,«s, with a 
lotik of real admiration, he gazed oil Miss Darcy, "I don’t know how it 
is, lauiy Eleanor, but the young ladies never dressed so hedbmingly fomiei-ly. 
Captain Forester, your humble servant; I «n glad to gee you about again; 
indeed, I didn’t think it very l&oly once that you’d ever leave the libraiy 
on your o#u feet; Mac Donough’s a dead shot they tell me—ay, ay!” 

your friends at ‘ The Grove’ afe well, sir ?” said Lady Eleanor, 
desirous of interrupting a topic she saw t%be particularly distressing to 
Forester. 

" No, indeed, my Lady; my son Bob—Mr. Hickman O’Eeilly, I mean— 
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God forgire me, I’m sure they take triable enough to teach me that name 
—he’s got a kind of a water-brash, what we call a pyrosis. I tell him it’s the 
Preach dishes he eats for, dinner, things he never was brought up to, con¬ 
coctions of lemon'juioe, and doves, and saffron, and garlic, in meat roasted 
—^no, but stewed into chips.” < 

“ You prefer our national cookery,'Mr. Hickman ?” 

“Yes, my La^, with the gravy in it; the crag-end,_if—your Ladyship 
knows what’s the crag-end of a——” 

“Indeed, Mr. Hickman,” said Lady Eleanor, smiling, "I’m deplorably 
ignorant about everything that concerns household. Helen affects to be 
very deep in tliese matters, but I suspect it is only h superficial knowledge, 
got up to amuse the Knight.” 

"I beg, mamma, you will not infer any such reproach on my skill iu 
manage. Papa called my omelette ot la cure perfect.” 

“I should like to .hear Mr. Hickman’s judgment on it,” said Lady 
Eleanor, with a sly smile. 

“ If it’s a plain joint, my Lady, boiled or roasted, without spices,or devil¬ 
ment in it, but just the way Providenee intended- ” 

“May I ask, sir, how you suppose Providence intended to recommend 
any particuhir kind of cookery f” said Helen, seriously. i 

“ Whatever is most natural, most simple, the easiest to do,” stammered 
out Hickman, not over pleased at being asked for an explanation. 

“Then the Cossack ranks first in the art,” exclaimed Forester, “for 
notbipg can be more simple or easier than to take a slice of a live ox, and 
hang it up in the sun for ten or fifteen minutes.” 

“Them’s barbarians,” said Hickman, with an emphasis that made the 
listeners find it no easy task to keep down a laugh. 

“ Luncheon, my Lady,” said old Tate Sullivan, as with a reverential bow 
he opened the folding-doors into a small breakfast-parlour, where an exqui¬ 
sitely served table was laid out. 

“ Practice before precept, Mr. Hickman,” said Lady Eleanor; “will you 
join us at luncheon, where I hope you may find something to your liking.” 

As the old man seated himself at the table, his eye ranged over the cabinet 
pictures that covered the walls, the richly-chased silver on the table, and the 
massive wine-coolers that stood on the sideboard, with an eye whose bril¬ 
liancy betokened fai more the dovetous taste of the miser than the pleased 
expression of mere connoisseurship; nor corld he recal himself from their 
admiration to hear Forester’s twipe repeated question as to wha'^ he would 
eat. 

“ ’Tis elegant fine plate, no''douBt-of it,” muttered he, below his breath; 

“ and the pictures may be worth as much more—ay I” 

The last monosyllable was r^he only part of his speech audible, and being 
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interpreted by Forester as a reply to his request, he at once helped the old 
gentleman to a very highly seasoned French dish before him. 

“ Eh! what’s this ?” said Hickman, as he s^eyed his plate with un¬ 
feigned astonishment j "if I didn’t see it laid down on your Ladyship’s 
tabic. I’d swear it was a bit of Gialv^y marble.” 

It’s a galantine truffee, Mr. Hidkman,” said Forester, who was well 
aware of its merits. j. 

“ Be it so, in tlie name of God!” said Hickman, with resignation, as 
though to say that any one who could eat it, might take the trouble to leam 
the name. "Ay, my Lady, that’s what I like, a slice of Kerry beef, a beast 
made for man’s eating.’* , • 

" Mr. Hickman’s pony is more of an epicure than his master,” said 
Forester, as h^ arose from his chair, and moved towards the glass-door that 
opened on the garden; " he has just eaten the top of your lemon-tree.” 

" And by way of dessert, he is now cropping my jasonicei,” cried Helen, as 
she sprang from the room to rescue her favourite plant. Forester followed 
her, and Lady Eleanor was left alone with “ the Doctor.” 

"Now, my Lady, that I have the opportunity—and sure it was luck gave 
it to me—would you give me the favour of a little private conversation ?” 

" If the matter be on business, Mr. Hickman, I must frankly own I 
should prefer your addressing yourself to the Knight—he will be home early 
next week.” 

" It is—and it is not, my Lady—^but, there! they’re coming back, now, 
and it is too lateand so he heaved a heavy sigh, and lay back in his 
chair, as though worn out and disappointed. 

“Well, then, in tlm library, Mr. Hickman,” said Lady Eleanor, compas¬ 
sionately, “ when you’ve eaten some luncheon.” 

“ No more, my Lady; ’tis elegant fine beef !is ever I tasted, and the gravy 
in it, but I’m not hungry now.” . * 

. Liidy Eleanor, without a guess as to what might form the subject of his 
communication, perceived that he was agitated and anxious; and so, re¬ 
questing Forfester and her daughter to continue their luncheon, she added: 
" i^d I have something to toll Mr. Hickman, if he will give five minutes of 
his company in the next room.” * 

Taking a chair near the fire. Lady Eleanor motiojpd to the Doctor” to 
be seated, but the old man was so engaged* in admirii^ the room and its 
furniture, that he seemed insensible to all else. As his eye wandered over 
the many rejects of taste and luxury on jvery side, his Ups muttered un- 
ccasin2’;i;*nut the sound was inarticulate. 

“ I cannot pledge myself that we sBhll lemain long intermpted, Mr. 
Hickman,” said Lady Ekanor, “ so pray lose no time in the communication 
you have to make.” 
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“Hiuinbly ask pardon, my Lady,” said the old man, in a voice of deep 
humility; “ I’m old and feeble now, aii(i my senses none of the clearest, but 
sore its time for them to b^ worn out; ninety-one I’ll be, it I live to Lady- 
day.” It was his habit to exaggerate his ago; besides, there was a tremu- 
lous pathos in Ms accents to wMch Lody Eleanor was its from feeling in¬ 
sensible, mid she awaited in silence wKat was to foEow. 

“Well, well,” sighed the old man, “ if I succeed in this, the last act of 
my long life, I’m well content to go whenever the Lord pleases.” And so 
saying, he took from his coat-pocket the ominous-looking old leather case 
to winch we have already alluded, and searched for some time amid its 
contents. ’’ “ Ay! here it is-“that is it- 7 it is only a niemoraudura, my Lady, 
hut it will show what I mean.” And ho handed the iiaper to Lady Eleanor. 

It was some time befoie she had arranged her spectacles and adjusted her¬ 
self to peruse the document, but before she hod concluded, her hand trembled 
violently, and aE colonj: forsook her cheek. Meanwhile, “ the Doctor” sat 
with his filmy eyes directed towards her, as if watching the working of bis 
spell; and wlicu the paper feE from her fingers, he uttered a low “Ay,” as 
though to say his success was certain. 

“ Two hundred thousand pounds !” exclaimed she, with a shudder; “ this 
cannot be true.” 

“ It is aE true, my Lady, and so is this, tooand he took from Ms hat 
a newspaper, and presented it to her. 

“ The Bally-dcrmol; property ! The whole estate lost at cards! TMs is 
a calumny, sir—^tho Ebellous impertinence of a newspaper paragraphist. 
I’ll not believe it.” 

“ ’Tis true, notwithstanding, my Lady. Harvey Dawson was’there him¬ 
self and saw it all; and as for the other, the deeds and mortgages are at 
this moment in the hands of my son’s soEcitor.” . 

“ And this may be foreclosed- ” 

" On the 24th, at noon, my Lady,” continned Hickman, as he folded the 
meanorandum, and replaced it in his pocket-book. 

“Well, sir,” said she, as with a great effort to master her emotion, she 
addressed him in a steady and even commanding voice, “the next thing is 
to leani what arc your intentions respeeting this debt? Ton have not 
purchased all these various liabiEties of my husband’s without some definite 
object. Speak it out-%rhat i4‘ it ? Has Mr. Hickman O’Reilly’s ambi¬ 
tion inereased so rapidly that he desires to.date his letters from Owyime 
Abbey?” ^ 

“The Saints forbid it, my Lady,” said the old man, with a piotls^rror. 
“ I’d never»comc here this dap on tuch an errand as that. If it was not to 
propose what was agreeable, you’d not see me here-” 

"Well, sir, what is thscpreposition ? Let mo hear it at once, for my 
patience never bears much dallyiiig with.” 
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“I am cotaing to it, my Lady,” muttered Hickman, -who already felt 
really ashamed at tlie deep emotion hi^newscToked “There axe two ways 

of doing it-” A gesture of impatience fmm^ Lady Eleanor stopped 

him, but, after a brief pause, he resumed: “ Bear with me, my Lady. Old 
age and infirmity are always prolix; b^t I’ll do my best.” 

It Vould be as unfair a trial of the leader’s endurance as it proved to 
Lady Eleanor’s, were wo to relate the slow steps by which Mr. Hickman 
announced his plan, the substance of wivioh, divested of all ,l!fs own circum¬ 
locution and occasional interruptions, was simply this : a promise had been 
made by Lord Ca-stlcrcagh to Hickman O’lleilly tliat if, through his in¬ 
fluence, exercised by means of moneyed arrangfjments or otherwise, the 
Knight of Gwynne would vote with the Government bn the ‘ Union,’ he 
should be eletatal to the Peerage, an object which, however inconsiderable 
in the old man’s esteem, both son and grandson had set their hearts upon. 
For this service they, in requital, would extend the lom to another period 
of seven years, stipulating only for some trifling advantages regarding the 
right of entting timber, some coast fisheries, and other matters to be men¬ 
tioned afterwards, points which, although evidently of minor importance, 
were recapitulated by the old man with a circumstantial minuteness^ 

It was-only by a powerful eft'ort that Lady Eleanor could control her 
rising indignation at this proposal, while the very thought of Hielanan 
O’Kedly as a Peer, and member of that proud “ Order” of which her own 
liauglity family fonned a part, was an insult almost beyond endurance. 

“Go on, sir,” said she, with a forced composure, which deceived old 
HickmaJi completely, and made him suppose that liis negotiation was pro¬ 
ceeding favourably. •,, 

• “ I’m sure, my Lady, it’s little satisfaction all this grandeur would give 
me. I’d rather be twenty ypars yoiuigcr, aud*in the back imrlour of my 
old shop at Loughrea than the first l^er in the kingdom.” 

“ Amhilion is not your failing, then, sir,” said she, with a glance which, 
to one more quick-sighted, would have convoyed the full measure of her 
scorn.” 

“ That it isn’t, my Lady; but they insist upon it.” 

“ Ahd is the Peerage to be cnrichSd by the enrolment of your name 
among its members ? I thought, sir, it was your son.” • 

“ Bob—Mr. Hickman, I mean—suggests that I should he tlie first lord 
in the family, my Lady, because, then, Beccham’s title won’t seem so new 
whim it com^ to him. ’Tis the only use they can make of me now—ay!” 
and the w^c’W was accented with a venomous* sharpness tliat. told the secret 
anger he had himself awakened by his reroark. • 

• “ The Knight of Gwynne,” said Lady Eleanor, proudly, " has often re- 
• gretted to me the few opportunities he had embjaced through life of serving 

to country; I have no doubt, sir, when he hears your proposal, that he will 
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iqoioe at this occasion of making an amende. 1 Tnll write to him this 
post. Is there anything more you wish to add, Mr. Hickman ?” said she, 
as, haring risen from her chair, she perceived that the old man remained 
seated. 

“Yes, indeed, my Lady, there isrt,and I don’t think I’d have the heart 
for it if it wasn’t your Ladyship’s kindness about the other business; and 
even now, maybe, it would take you by surprise.’’ 

" You can scarcely do thatl sir, after what I have just listened to,” said 
she, with a smile. 

“Well, there’s no use in going round about the bush, and this is what I 
mean. We tho;^t there might be a difficulty; perlu^s, about the vote 
that the Knight might have promised his friends, or said something or, 
other how he’d go, and wouldn’t be able to get out of ilr so easily, so we 
saw another way of serving his views about the money. You see, my Lady, 
we: considered it all jvell amongst us.” 

“We should feel deeply grateful, sir, to know how far this family has oc¬ 
cupied your kind solicitude. But proceed.” 

“IS the Knight doesn’t like to vote with the Govenunent, of course there 
is no use in Bob doing it—so, he’ll be a Patriot, my Lady—and why not ? 
Ha! ha! ha! they’ll be breaking the windows all over Dublin, and he may 
as well save the glass!—ay!” 

“ Forgive me, sir, if 1 cannot see how this has any reference to my family.” 

“ Pm coming to it—coming fast, my Lady. We were tliinkii^ then how 
we cpuld help the Knight, and do a good turn to ourselves, and the way we 
hit upon was this—^to reduce the interest on the whole debt to live per 
cent., make a settlement of half the amount on Misa Darcy, and then, if the 
young lady had no objection to my grandson, Beecham-” 

" Stop, sir,” said Lady Lleanor; “ I never .could suppose you meant to 
offend me intentionally, I cannot penhif of your doing so through inadvert¬ 
ence or ignorance. I will, therefore, request that this conversation may 
cease. Age has many privileges, Mr. Hickman, but there are some it can 
never confer; one of these is the right to insult a lady and-^a mother.” 

The last words were sobbed rather than spoken : affection and pride, both 
outraged together, almost choked her utterance, and Lady Eleanor sat*down 
trembling in every limb, while the old man, only half conscious of the emo¬ 
tion he had evoked, peered at her in stolid amazement through his spec¬ 
tacles. 

Any one who knew nothing of Old Hickman’s character mk>ht well have 
pitied his perplexity at that moment; doubts of every kind aniksort passed 
through“his mind as rapidly as 4is timeworn faculties permitted, and, at 
last, he settled down into the conviction that Lady Eleanor might havb 
thought his demand respeotmg fortune too exorbitant, although not deem- 
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ing the proposition, in other respeotj, ineligible. To this conelnsion the 
habits of his own mind insensibly disposed him. 

"Ay, my Lady,” said he, after a pause, “’tis a jeal of money, no doubt, 
but it won’t be going out of the family, and that’s more than could be said 
if yqu refuse the offer.” 

“ Sir!” aclaimed Lady Eleanor, in a tone th^ to any one less obtusely 
endowed would hav^ been an appeal not requiring repetition; but the old 
man had only senses for his own views, and went on: 

" They tell me that Mr. Lionel is just as free with his money as his father; 
throws it out with both hands, horse-raoing end high play, and every extra¬ 
vagance bo can think of.' Well, and if that’s trf.e, my Lady, sure it’s-well 
worth while to think that you’ll have a decent house to put your head under 
when your daughter’s married to Beecham. He has no wasteful ways, but 
can look after the main chance, as well as any boy ever I seen. This notion 
about Miss Helen is the only thing like expense I evgr knew him take up, 
and sure”—hero he dropped his voice to soliloquy—" sure, maybe, that 
same will pay well, after all—ay!” 

• “My bead I my head is bursting with blood,” sighed Lady Eleanor; but 
the last words alone reached Hickman’s ears. 

“Ay! blood’s a fine thing, no doubt of it, but faith, it won’t pay interest 
on a mortgage; nor I never heard of it staying the execution of a writ! 
’Tis little good blood I had in my veins, and yet I contrived to scrape a 
trifle together notwithstanding—ay!” 

“ I do not feel myself very well, Mr. H iokman,” said Lady Eleanor;" may 
I request you wiE send ray daughter to me, and excuse me if I wish you a 
good morning.” 

" Shall I hint anything to the young lady about what we were saying?” 
said he, in a tone of most confidential import. * 

“ At your peril, sir!” said Lady Efcanor, with a look that at once seemed 
to transfix him; and the old man, muttering his adieu, hobbled from the 
room, while Lady Eleanor leaned back in her chair, overcome by the conflict 
of her emotions. 

"Ishe gone?” said Lady Eleanor, faintly, as her daughter entered. 

" Yes, mamma; but arc you ill ? you look dreadfully pale and agitated.” 

“ Wearied—fatigued, my dear, nothing more. TeU Captain forester I 
must release liim from his engagement to (is to-day. I cannot come to 
dinner.” A)^ so saying, she covered her eyes with her hand, and seemed lost 
indeepthoi^ht. 
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CllAPTJlIl XIV. 

“the mechahmm of coimtrpTioH.” 

^ " Wuix, Ileffeman/’ said Lord Castlercagli, as they sat over their ■wine 
alone in a small dining-room of the Secretary’s Lodge—“ well, even with 
Hacketl, we shall be run close. 1 don’t fancy the thought of another divi¬ 
sion, so neariy matched; our fellows don’t seethcliouour of aThermopylse.” 

“ Very true, my Lord; and the desertions ore numerous, as they always 
will be, when men receive the bounty before they are enlisted.” 

“ Yes; but what would you do ? Wc make a man a Commissioner or a 
siuccurist for his vote—he i ncates his seat on taking office; and, instead of 
standing the brunt of another electiou, coolly say.s, ‘ That, differing as he 
must do from his constituents on an important measure, he restores the 
trust they had committed mlo his hands-’ ” 

“ ‘He liopcs uusulhed’—dou’t forget that, my Lord.” 

“Yes—‘he liopcs unsullied—and prefers to retire fioni the active career 
of jiolitics, carrying with him the esteem and regard of his former friends, 
rather than endanger theii' good opinion by supporting measures to which 
they are conscieutiously opposed.’ ” 

“Felicitous ooujuncture, tliat unites patriotism and profit'” exclaimed 
Ilefl'cnian. “Hapjiy man, that can draw tears from the Mob, and two 
thousand a year from the 'rreasuiy I” 

“And yet I sec no reincdc for it,” sighed the Secretary. 

“There is one, uolwitlistaudiug; h\it it demfintls eonsidcrabloaddress and 
skill. You ha\e always been too soheitous about llio estimation df the men 
you bought were held in—alviays thinking of uhat would be said tind 
thought of them. You pushed the system so far, th.it the fellows themselves 
caught up the delusion, and began to fancy they had cliaractors to lose. All 
this ■was-wrong—radically, tliorough'y'wrong. When the butcher smears a 
led streak round a lamb’s ucek—^we call it ‘raddling’ in Ireland, my Lord— 
any i liild knows he’s destmed for the knife; new, vben you ‘raddled’ your 
flock, you wautcd''the world to believe you were going to make pets of them, 
and you said as much and so often, that flic bea.sfs theiuselve^ believed it 
and began cutting their gamboL accordingly. Why not have ^^jraded them 
openly to the sliambles ? It w§s their bleating you wanted, and nothing 
else.” 

“ You forget, Ileffeman, how many men would have refused our offers, if 
we had^not made a show, af least, of respect for their sciuplos.” 
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" I don’t think so, my Lord; you effered a bonus on jwudery, and hence 
you met nothing but coyness. I’d have taken another line with them.” 

" And what might that be P” asked Lord Castl^eagh, eageriy. 

“CoMPKOMisE THEM,” said Heffenian, sternly. “I never knew the man 
yet,* nor woman either, that you couMu’t place in such a position ot entan¬ 
glement, that every effort to go right shouM seem a struggle to do wrong, 
and mce versa. Yoi* don’t agree with me! Well, my Lord, I ask you if, in 
youi' experience of public men, you have ever luet one less likely to be ^p- 
tured in this way than my friend Darcy P” 

“ Erom what I have seen and heard of the Knight of G Wynne, I acknow¬ 
ledge his character has all those elements of frankness and candour which 
should except hjm from such an embarrassment.” 

“ Well, he’s in the net already,” said Heffeman, rubbing his hands glee¬ 
fully; 

“ Why, you told me he refused to join ns, and aotaolly saw through your 
negotiation.” 

“ So he did, and, in return for his keen-sightedness, I’ve compeomised 
HIM with his party—^you didn’t perceive it, but the trick succeeded to per- 
fcotiou. When the Knight told me that he would not vot e on the Union, 
or any mCiisure pertaining to it, I waited for Ponsonhy’s motion, and made 
Holmes and Dawson spread the rumour at Daly’s, and through town, that 
Darcy was to speak on the division, well knowing he would not rise. About 
eleven o’clock, just, a.s Toler sat down, Prendergast got up to reply, but there 
was a shout of ‘ Darcy! Darcy!’ and Prendergast resumed his seat amid 
great confusion. At that moment 1 left the bench beside you, and walked 
/jver to Darcy’s side of the House, and whispered a few words in his ear-~ 
an invitation to sup, I believe it was—but \jhile be was answering me, I 
nodded towards you, and, aA I went ;}own the steps, muttered loud enough to 
bo heard, ‘ All right!’ Every eye'was turned at once towards him, and he, 
having teo intention of speaking, nor having made any preparation, felt both 
confused and amazed, and loft the House about live minutes afterwards, 
while Prendergast was bungling out Lis. tiresome reply. Before Darcy 
reached the Chib House, the report was current that he was bought, and old 
Gillespie was circumstantiaQy recounting how tliat liLs title was ‘Lord 
Darcy in England’—‘ Baron Gwynne in that part of the United Kingdom 
called Ireland.’ ” 

" Not ev<sJi success, HeffrasiaiJ,” said the Secretary, with an ait of severity 
—-“not ey.:u success will excuse a trick of*this kind.” 

Heffenian looked steadily towards himj as if he half doubted the sinoesity 
of the speech; it seemed something above orlieyoud his eompreheasion. 

“ Yes,” said Lord Castlereagh, “ you heard me quite correctly. I t^asat 
it, advantages obtained in this fashion are too'dearly purchased.” 
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“ What an admirable actor John IJemble is, my Lord,” said Heffeman, 
with a quiet smile; " don't you think so ?” 

liord Castlereagh nodded his assent: the transition was too abrupt to 
please him, and he appeared to suspect that it concealed some other object 
than that of changing the topic. 

“ Kemble,” continued Heffeman, while he sipped his wine carelessly— 
" Kemble is, I suspect strongly, the greatest actor we hsiTe ever had on the 
Ihjglish stage. Have you seen him in * Macbeth f ” 

“ Several times, and always with renewed pleasure,” said the Secretary, 
gradually recovering from his reserve. 

“What a force of passion he throws into the'part! How terrible he 
makes the conflict between a great purpose and a weak nqture! Do you 
remember his horror at the murderers who come to tell of Banqno’s death ? 
The sight of their bloody hands shocks him, as though they were not the 
evidences of his own success.” 

Lord Castlereagh’s calm countenance became for a second crimson, and 
his lip trembled with struggling indignation, and then, as if subduing the 
temptation of anger, he broke into a low, easy laugh, and with an imitation 
of Kemble’s manner, called out, “ There’s blood upon thy face!” 

“ Talking of a bloody hand, my Lord,” said Heffeman, at once resuming 
his former easy jocularity, “ reminds me of that Mr. Hickman, or Hickman 
O’Reilly, as the fashion is to call him; is he to have his baronetcy ?” 

“ Not, certainly, if wo can secure him without it.” 

“ And 1 tlunk we ought. It should be quite sufficient remuneration for 
a man like him to vote with the Government; his father became a Pro¬ 
testant because it was the gentlemanly faith, and I don’t sec why the son 
should not choose his politicjji on the same principle. Have you ever asked 
him to dinner, my Lord ?” ^ ' 

“ Yes, and his father, too. I have had the three generations, but-I rather 
fear the party did not go off well. I had not in those day.s, Heffeiwan, the 
benefit of your admirable counsels, and picked my company unwisely.” 

“ A great mistake with such men as these,” said Hcffernan, oracularly; 
“the guests should have been the cream of your Lordship’s noble acquaint¬ 
ance. I’d have had an Earl and a Marquis at cither side of each of them; 
I’d have turned their heads with noble names, and pelted them with the 
Peerage the whole'time of dinner; when he had taken wine with a Cham¬ 
berlain and some Lords in Waiting, if your Lordship would-^nly address 
him, in a voice loud enough to fee heard, as 'O’Reilly,’ referring to him on 
a point of sporting etiquette or country gentleman’s life, I think you might 
spare the Baronetage the hoitbur of his alliance. Do you think, on a proper 
representation, and with due securities against the repetition of tlie offence, 
the Chancellor would let hinfeelf be called ‘ Clare ?’—only for once, remem¬ 
ber—^because I’m satisfied, if this could be arranged, O’Reilly is yours.” 
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"I’d rather depute you to as]^ the jjuestion,” said Lord Castlereagh, 
laugliing; “assuredly I’ll not do so myself. But when do these people 
come to town?—to-morrow, or next day, I sup|iose.’’ 

“ On Friday next they will all be here; Old Hickman comes up to re¬ 
ceive something like two hundred * 1 ^ twenty thousand pounds—for Darcy 
has raised the money to pay off the inoumbrances—the son is coming for 
the debate, and tljp grandson is to be balloted for at Daly’s.” 

“ You have made yourself master of all their arrangements, Hefferpan; 
may I ask if they afford you any clue to assisting us in our object ?” 

“ When can you give a dinner, my Lord ?” said the other. 

“ Any day after Wednesday; nay, Wednesday itself; I might easily get 
off Brooke’s dinner for that day.” 

“ The sooner the better; time is of great consequence now. Shall we 
say Wednesday-P” 

“ Be it so: now for the party.” 

“ A small one; scleetncss is the type of cordiality. The invitation mu.st 
be verbal, done in your own admirable way: ‘ Don’t be late, gentlemen, for 
Beerliaveii and Drogheda arc to meet you, and you know they scold if the 
soup suffers’—something in that style. Now let us see who are our men.” 

“ Begin with Bcerhaven and Drogheda, they arc sure cards.” 

“ Well, then, Massey Hamilton—but ha’s only a commoner—to be sure 
his uncle’s a Duke, but, confound him, ho never talks of him! I must 
draw him out about the Highlands and deer-stalking, and the Christmas 
revels at Clansohattaghan; he’s three—Kilgoff four; he’s first-rate, and will 
discuss his noble descent till his carriage is announced. Loughdoouer, 
five-” ' 

“ He’s another bore, Heffeman.” 

“ I know he is, my Lord; but he has seven daug’nters, and vrill conse¬ 
quently make up to young Beet'ham, who is a groat prize in the wheel 
matrimonial. We shall want a Bishop to say grace; I think Dunmore 
is the man; he js the last of your Lordship’s making, and can’t refuse a 
short invitation.” 

“ Six, and the three Hickmans nine, and ourselves eleven: now for the 
twelfth-” 

“ Darcy, of course,” said Heffeman; “ h^ must be asked, and, if possible, 
induced to comp; Hickman O’lleiliy will be far more easily managed if we 
make him s;ipposo that we have already secured Darcy ourselves.” 

“ He’ll decline, Heffeman; depend upc« it he’ll not come.” 

" You think he saw thiough my ruse ip the House—not a bit of it; he is 
the least suspecting man in Ireland, and I’ll’ make that very cu'oumstraice 
the reason of his coming. Hint to him that rumour says he is coquettii^ 
with the Government, and he’ll go any lengths to brave public opinion by ^ 

VOt.!. H 
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oonfrontin{» it; that’s Darcy, or I’m much mistakeu in my man, and to say 
truth, my Lord, it’s an error I ArclyYall into.” A smile of self-satisfac¬ 
tion lit up Heffeman’s features as he spoke; for, like many cunning people, 
his weak point was vanity. > 

“ You may call me as a witness to cjjaraoter whenever yon please,” said 
Lord Castlereagh, who, in indulging’the sclf-gloriflcation of the other, was 
now taking his own revenge; "you certainly knew Upton better than 
I did.” 

“ Depend upon it,” said Heffeman, as he leaned back in his chair, and 
delivered his words in a tone of authority—“ depend upon it, the great events 
of life never betray the mans it is the small, cvery-day dropping occurrences 
both make him and mar him. I made Upton my friend for life by missing 
a woodcock ho aimed at; /le brought down the bird, and Jhagged the 
sportsman. Ah! my Lord, the real science of life is knowing how to be, 
gracefully, in the wro^; how to make those slips that reflect on your .own 
prudence, by exhibiting the superior wisdom of your acquaintances. Of the 
men who compassionate your foUy or deplore your weakness, you may 
borrow money: from the fellows who envy your abilities and extol youi- ca¬ 
pacity, you’ll never get sixpence.” 

“ How came it, Heffeman, that you never took office ?” said Lord Castle¬ 
reagh, suddenly, as if the idea forced itself abruptly upon him. 

“ rU teU you, my Lord,” replied Heffeman, speaking in a lower tone, 
and as if imparting n deep secret, “ they could not spai-e me—that’s the real 
fact—they could not spare me. Reflect, for a moment, what kind of thing 
the Goveminent of Ireland is; sec the difficulty, nay, the impossihllity of 
any set of men arriving hero fresh from England being *ahle to fJndout their 
way, or make any guess at the leading characters about them: every » 
tiring official likes to embarrass bis successor—^that’s all natural aud fair; 
then, what a mass of blunders and mistakes awfiit the newly come ^Viceroy 
or Secretary! In the midst of the bleak expanse of pathless waste I was llic 
sign-post. The new players, who took up the cards when the game was half 
over, could know nothing of what trumps were in, or what‘tricks were taken. 
I was there to tell them all; they soon saw tliat I could do this; and they 
also saw that I wanted nothing from Sny party.” 

" That must fle confessed on every hand, Heffeman. Never was support 
more generous and»independent than yoms I and the subject reminds me of 
a namesake, and, as I hear, a nephew of ypurs, the Reverend^Joshua Hef¬ 
feman—is not tliat the name ?” 

“ It is, my Lord, my nephew; hut Tm not aware of having asked any¬ 
thing for him; I never- 

"ButY did, Heffeman, andido. He shall have the living of Dmraslade; 
I spoke to the liofd-Iieuten«it about it yesterday. There is a hitch some¬ 
where, but we’U get over it.” 
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"What may be the obstacle you ^ude toP” stud Heffeman, mth more 
anxiety than he wished to erince. 

"Lord KiUgobbin says the presentation ■was prtnoised to his brother, for 
his influence over Roolifort.” 

"Not a bit of it, my Lord. It ir^ I secured Hochfort. The ease was 
this. He is separated from his wife Lady Mary, who had a life annuity 
chargeable on Kocljfort’s pension from the Ordnance. Cook enabled me to 
get him twelve thousand pounds on the secret service list, provided he sur¬ 
rendered the pension. Hochfort was only too happy to do so, because it 
would spite his wife; and the next gazette announced ‘ that the member 
for Dnnravcn had dccliured his intention of voting with the Government, 
but, to prev.ent^even the breath of slairder on his motives, had surrendered 
Ills retiring pension as a Storekeeper-General.’ There never was a liner 
theme for editorhd panegyric, and in good sooth your Lordship’s press made 
the most of it. What a patriot!’’ 

“ What a scoundrel!’’ muttered Lord Castlereagh; and it would have 
puzzled a listener, had there been one, to say on whom the epithet was con¬ 
ferred. 

“ As for Kdlgobbin or his brother having influence overEoohfort, it’s all 
absurd. Wliy, my Lord, it was that same brother married Rochfort to Lady 
Mary.’’ 

" That b conclusive,” said Lord Castlercagh, laughing. 

“ I'aith, I tliink so,” rejoined Heffernan; “ if you do recover after being 
hanged, I don’t sec that you want to make a Mend of the fellow that 
pinioned your liands^ the ‘ pressTroom.* If there’s no other reason against 
Jos’s promotion than this-” 

^‘If there were. I’d endeavour to overcomp it,” said Lord Castlereagh. 
“ Won’t you take more whie?—^pr^ let us have another bottle.” 

“No-more, my Lord; it’s only in such safe company I ever drink so 
ffeely,”»said Heffernan, laughing, as lie, rose to say, " Good night.” ’ 

“ You’ll take measures for Wednesday, then; that is agreed upon ?” 

"AH settled,”, said Heffernan, as he left the room. “ Good-by.” 

“.There’s a building debt on that same living of seventeen hundred 
pounds,” said Lord Castlereagh, mnsing; “I’U easily saiirfy KiUgobbin 
that wo mean to do hotter for liis brother.” ^ 

“Take office, indeed!” muttered Heffernan, as he layback in his car¬ 
riage; " there’s something betttfr than that, governing the men that hold 
office, holding .the ifiina, pocketing the far*, and never paying the breakage 
when the coach upsets. No, no, my Lord, you are a clever fcUow for your 
.years, but you must live longer before you meSsure Cou Heffenm,” . 
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CHAPTER XV, 

THK TSmdST'B NOTIONS STSTANCE. 

Heffeksan’s calculations 5 rcre allcotrect, and the Knight acccj^ted Lord 
Castlereagh’s invitation, simply because rumour attributed to him an alli¬ 
ance with the GoTernment„ “It is a pity,” said jie, laughing, “so much 
good calumny should have so little to feed upon, so here goes to give it 
something.” 

Darcy had as little time as inclination to waste on the topic, as the whole 
interval was occupied in law business with Gleeson, who arrived each morn¬ 
ing with a chariot full of parchments, and almost worried the Knight to 
death by reciting deeds and indentures, to one word of which throughout 
he could not pay the least attention. He affected to listen, however, as he 
saw how mueh Gleeson desired it, and he wrote his name everywhere and 
to everything he was asked. 

“ By Jove!” cried he, at last, “ I could ^ave run through the whole estate 
with less fatigue of mind or befly than it has cost me to keep a hold of it.” 

Through all the arrangements, there was but one point on which he felt 
anxious, and the same question recurred at every moment, “This cannot 
compromise Lionel in any way ?—this will lead to no future charge upon the 
estate after my death f” Indeed, he would not consent to any plan which 
in the slightest degree affected his son’s interests, being determined that 
whatever his extravagances, 4he pcimlty should end with himself. 

While these matters were progressing, Old Hickman studiously avoided , 
^meeting the Knight; a sense of liis discomfiture at the abbey—a fact he 
supposed must have reached Darcy’s ears—and the conviction that Ids long- 
cherished game to obtain the property was seen through, abashed the old 
man, and led him to affect illness when the Knight called. • 

A pleasant letter which the post had brought from Lionel routed every 
other consideraiion from Darcy’s mind. His son was coming over to see 
him, and bringing three or four of Ids brother officers to have a peep at 
“the West,” and a few days’ hunting with the Knight’s pack. Every line 
of this letter glowed with buoyancy and nigh spirits; schemes for amuse¬ 
ment alternating with the antiffipated amazement of his English friends at 
the stylepf living they werejo vptness at Gwynne Abbey. 

' “ We sli'all havelrtft eight days with you, ihy leave front the Prince will 
go no further^” wrote he, " but I know well how mndi may be done in that 
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short space. ' Above aD, secure Da^; I wish our fellows to see him par¬ 
ticularly. 1 do not ask about the stable, because I know the horses are al¬ 
ways in condition; but let Dan give the black hirse plenty of work every 
day; and if the brown mare we got from Mullock can be ridden by any one, 
she must have a saddle on her now. • We hope toiave four days’ hunting; 
and let the woodcocks take care of themselves in the interval^ for we are 
bent on massacre.’» 

The postscript was baef, but it surprised Darcy more thain all the rest. 

“ Only think of my spending foUr days last week down in Essex with a 
worthy kinsman of my mother’s. Lord Netherbj^: a splendid place, glorious 
shooting, and the best greyhounds I ever saw run. He understands every¬ 
thing but luases: but I have taken on me to enlighten him a little, and 
have sent down four greys from GuUdfords’ yesterday, better than any we 
have in the Frintse’s stables; he is a line feEow, though I didn’t like him at 
first; a great courtier in his way, but au fond warmhearted and generous. 
Keep my secret from my mother, but he intends coming over with us. 
Adieu! dear father. Look to Forester; don’t let,him run away.before we 
arrive. Cut Dublin and its confounded poUtics. Ketherby says the Mi¬ 
nisters have an immense majority—^the less reason for swelling or decreas¬ 
ing it. “Yours ever, » 

“ Lionel Dabct.” 

“ And BO our trusty and well-beloved cousin of Netherby is coming to 
visit ns,” said the Knight, musing. “ Well, Lionel, I confess myself half 
of your mind. I di^ not like him at first—the better impression is yet to 
come. In any case, let us receive him suitably; and, fortunately, here’s 
Uieeson to help the arrangement. Well, Gleeson, 1 hope matters are maki,ig 
pme progress. Are we to see the last of these parchments soon ? Here’s 
a lctler,from my son. Head it, and you’ll see I must get back to ‘the 
West’^t^nce.” ■ 

Gleeson perused the letter, and when he had finished, returned it into 
the Knight’s'lihpd without speaking. 

“.Can we conclude this week ?” asj;ed Darcy. 

‘“There are several points yet, sir, of great difficulty Some I have 
already submitted for counsel’s opinion; one in particular, as regards the 
serving of notice of repayment—there wonl3 appear to1)e a doubt on this 
bead.” . 

“There can be none in reality,” said J)aroy, hastily. “I have Hick¬ 
man’s letter, in his own handwriting, averring liis rea^ess to release the 
mortgage at any day,” • 

“ Is the document witnessed, and on a stamp ?” asked Gleeson, cautiously. 

“ Of course it is not. Those are scarcely -he forms of a note between 
two private gentlemen.” 
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"It miglit be of tise in cqtiity, no dopxbt,” muttered Glleeson, "or bcfiwe 
a jury; but we have no time for these considerations now. The Attorney- 
Genwal thinks——” 

“ Never mind the Attormy-Qencml. Have we the money to repay ? 
Well, does Hickman refuse to accept it?” 

“He has not been asked, as yet, sir,” said Glceson, whose business 
notions were not a little ruffled by this abrupt mode of procedure. 

"And, in Heaven’s name! Qleesou, why pester yourself and me with 
overcoming obstacles that may never arise P Wait on Hickman at once— 
to-day. Tell liim we are prepared and desirous of paying off these incum¬ 
brances. If he objects, hear his objection.” 

“ He will refer me to his solicitor, sir—Mr. Kennedy, of Hume-strcct— 
a very respectable man, no higher in the profession, but I may remark, in 
confidence, one who 1ms no objection to a suit in equity or a trial at te. 
It is uot money Hickman wants, sir. He is perfectly satisfied with his 
security.” 

"What the devil is it, then? He’s not Shy lock, is he?” said Darcy, 
laugliing. 

“Not very unlike, perhaps, sir; but in the present instance, it is your 
influence with the Government he desires.” 

“ But I have uonc, Glceson—actually none. No man knowa that belter 
than you do. I could not mal^B a gauger or a tide-waiter to-morrow.” 

"But you might, sir—you might make a Peer of Ihe Realm if you wished 
it. Hickman knows this; and whatever scruples ym might have m adopt¬ 
ing the necessary steps. Us conscience conldaeverrecognisc them as worthy 
a moment’s consideration.” 

" This is a topic PU scarcely discuss with him,” said the Knight, proudly. 
"I never, so far as I know, promised to .pay a per-centage in my ^rrincipiea, 
as well as in my gold. Mr. Hickman has a fair claim on the one; an the 
other, neither he nor any other man shall make an unjust demand. ■ I am 
not of Christie Ford’s mind,” added he, laughingly. " Hu .“^ys, Glceson, 
that if the English are bent on taking away our Parliauicuf, the only re¬ 
venge we have left is to spoil their Peerage. Tills is but a sorry theme to 
joke upon, after uU; and to come back, what say you to trying my plan? 
I am to meet the ojd fellow at dinner, on Wednesday next, at Lord Caslie- 
reagh's.” 

“Indeed, sir!” said Glceson, with a mixture of surprise and agitation 
greatly disproportioned to the intelligence. 

"Yes. "JUTiy does that astonisfc you? The Secretary is too shrewd to 
neglect such men as these; they are the rising influences of Ireland.” 

Glceson muttered a half assent, but evidently too much occupied with his 
own reflections to pay duo aftention to the Knight’s remark, continued to 
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himself, "On Wednesday!” then added aloud, “On Monday he is to bain 
Kildare. He told me; he would rcihain there to receive his rents, and on 
Wednesday return to town. I believe, sir, there may be good counsel in 
your words. I’ll try on Monday. I’ll foEow him down to Kildare, and as 
the gjipers relative to the abbey projierty are all in readiness, I’ll endeavour 
to"conclude that at once. So, you s^e to meet at dinner ?” 

“That same dijmer-party seems to puszle you,” said the Knight, smiling. 

“ No, not at all,* sir,” replied Gleeson, hurriedly. “ Ton were desirous of 
getting home nest week to meet Mr. Lionel—Captain Darcy I must call him; 
if this arrangement can bo made^there will be no difficulty in your return. 
But of course you’U not leave town before it is completed.” 

The Knight pledged himself to be guided by liis man of business in aU 
respects,; butVhen they parted, he could not conceal from himself that 
Gleeson’s agitated and troubled manner, so very unlike his usual calm de¬ 
portment, boded difficulties and embarrassments which to his own eyes were 
invisible. 


CHAPTER XVL 

A. HUBBIBD VISIT. 

It was on a sevde night, with frequent gusts of stomy wind shaking the 
doors and window-frames, or carrying along the drifted fikes of snow with 
which the air was charged, that Lady Eleanor, her daughter, and Forester, 
were seated round the fire. All the appliances of in-door comfort by which 
they were surrounded seemed insufficient to dispel a sense of saduess that 
pervad^^Hje little party. Conversation flowed not, as it was wont, in its 
pleasant curfbnt," diverging here and there as fancy or caprice suggested ; 
the sentences i^ere few and brief, the pauses between them long and fre¬ 
quent ; a feeling of awkwardness, tbo, mingled with the gloom, for, at in¬ 
tervals, each would make an endeavour to relievo the iffeariness of time, 
and, in the effort, show a consciousness of the constraiat. 

Lady Eleanor lay back in hej deep chair, and, with half-closed lids, seemed 
lost in thought. Helen was working at her embroidery, and, apparently, 
diligently too, althou^ a shrewd observer might have remarked on the slow 
progress the work was making, and ho.v iqpvitably her balls.of coloured 
worsted seemed bent on entanglement; while Forester sat silently gasring on 
the wood fire, and watching the bright sparks as they flitted and danced 
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aloTe the red flame; his brow was clouded, aud his look sorrowful; not 
without reason, perhaps; it was to be “his last evening at the abbey—the 
last of those hours of hap|>iness which seemed all the fairer when about to 
part with them for ever. 

Lady Eleanor seemed grieved at his approaching departure. Fronj the 
habit of his mind, and the nature of his education, he was more companion¬ 
able to her than Lionel. She saw in him many qualities of high and sterling 
Value, and even in his prejudices she could trace back sevlral of those traits 
which mai'kcd her own youth, when, in the pride of her English breeding, 
she would tolerate no deviation from tbq habits of her own country. It 
was true, many of these notions had given way since his residence at the 
abbey; many of his opinions had undergone modification car change, but 
still he was distinctively English. ‘ ’ 

Helen, who possessed no standard by which to measure such prejudices, 
was far less indulgent towards them ; her joyous, happy nature—the heir¬ 
loom of her father’s house—^Icd her rather to jest than argue on these topics, 
and she contrasted the less apt and ready apprehension of Forester with the 
native quickness of her brother Lionel, disadvantageously to the former. 
She was sorry, too, that he was going; more so, because his society was so 
pleasing to her mother, and that, before him. Lady Eleanor exerted herself 
in a way which eventually reacted favourably on her own health and spirits. 
Further than this, her interest in him was weak. 

Not so Forester : he was hopelessly, inextricably in love, not the leas so, 
that he would not acknowledge it to himself; far more so, because he had 
made no impression on the object of his passion. There is a peiiod in 
every story of affection when the flame grows the brighter, because unre¬ 
flected, and seems the more concentrated, because unroturned. Forest&r- 
was in this precise stage of tho> malady; he was as much piqued by the in¬ 
difference, as fascinated by the charms of Helen Darcy. The very exertions 
he made for victory stimulated his own passion; while, in her cffoi^Yo in¬ 
terest or amuse him, he could not help feeling the evidence of h^amidiffer- 
ence to him. 

We have said that the conversation was broken and i^lterrupted; at 
length it almost ceased altogether, a stray remark of Lady Eleanor’s, fob 
lowed by a short reply from Forester, alone breaking the silence. Nor were 
these always very pcijinent, inasmuch as the young aide-de-camp occasionally 
answered his own reflections, and not the queries of his hostess. 

“An interesting time in Dublin, no doubt,” said Lady Eleanor, half 
talking to herself; “ for though Hhe forces are unequal, and victory and 
defeat predestined, there will be a struggle still.” 

“ Yes, maclam, a brief one,” answered Forester, dreamily, comprehending 
only a part of her remark. 
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“ A brief and a vain one,” echoed Lady Eleanor. 

“Say, rather, a glorious one!” interposed Helen; “the last cheer of a 
sinking crew!” 

Forester looked up, startled into attention by the energy of these few 
words. 

* I should say so, too, Helen,” remarked her mother, " if they were not 
accessory to their own misfortunes.” 

“ Nay, nay, mamma, you must not remember their failings in their hour 
of distress; there is a noble-hearted minority untainted yet.” 

“There will be a majority of eighteen,” said Forester, whose thoughts 
were wandering away, while he endeavoured to •address himself to what he 
believed they were saying, nor was he aware of his error till aroused by the 
laughter of Lafly Eleanor and her daughter. 

“Eighteen!” reiterated he, solemnly. 

“ How few I” remarked Lady Eleanor, almost scotiifully. 

“You should say, how costly, mamma I” exclaimed Helen. “These gen¬ 
tlemen are as precious from their price as their rarity I” 

“ That is scarcely fair. Miss Darcy,” said Forester, at once recalled to 
liimself by the tone of mockery she spoke in; “ many adopted the views of 
Government, after duly weighing every consideration of the measure; some, 
to my own knowledge, resisted offers of great personal advantage, and Lord 
Castlcreagh was not aware of their adhesion- ” 

“ Till he had them enpoche, I suppose,” said Helen, sarcastically; “just 
as you have been pleased to do with my ball of yellow worsted, and which I 
shall be tliankful if you will restore to me.” 

Forester •blushed* deeply, as he drew from his coat-pocket the worsted, 
which, in a moment of abstraction, he had lifted from^ the ground, and thrust 
into his pocket, without knowing. 

Had any moderately shrewd observer witnessed his confusion, and her 
enjoymAid of it, he would easily have understood the precise relation of the 
two paftif^o each other. Forester’s absence of mind betrayed his engaged 
affection, as ^dpably as Helen’s laughter did her own indifference. 

Lady Elcanofl did not remark either; her thoughts still rested on the 
toipm of wliieh they had spoken, for*it was a subject of no inconsiderable 
difficulty to her. Whatever her sense of indignant contempt for the bribed 
adherents of the Ministry, her convictions alttays inclined to these measures, 
whose origin was from her natiye country; her predilections were strongly 
English; not only her happiest days had Jieen passed there, but she was 
constantly contrasting the position they would have occupied and sustained 
in that favoured land gainst the wastefvd and purposeless extravagance of 
their life in Ireland. 

Was it too late to amendP was the question ever rising to her mind; 
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how, if even yet the Knight should be ^pdtajcd to adopt the more ambitious 
course? Iveiy aooidental circumstance seemed favourable to the notion; 
the Govemment craving his support; her own relatives, influential as they 
were from rank and station, soliciting it; the ihinoe himself according 
favours, which could no more be rejected, than acknowledged ungraciously. 
" What a career for Lionel! What a future for Helen I” such were reflec¬ 
tions that would press themselves upon her, but to whose disentanglement 
her mind suggested no remedy. 

" ’Tis Mr. l)aly, my Lady,” said Tate, for something like the fourth time, 
without being attended to. “ ’Tis Mr. Daly wants leave to visit you.” 

“ Mr. Bagenal Daly, manima, wishes to know if you’ll receive him ?” 

“ Mr. Daly is exactly the kind of person to suggest this impracticable 
line of policy,” said Lady Eleanor, with half-closed eyes; for the name 
alone had struck her, and she had not heard what was said. 

. “ My dear mamma,” said Helen, rising, and leaning over her chair, “ it is 
a visit he proposes; nothing so very impracticable in that, I hopeand 
then, at a gesture from her mother, continued to Tate, “ Lady Eleauor 
will be very happy to soe Mr. Daly.” 

Lady Eleanor liad scarcely aroused hersdf from her reverie, when Bagenal 
Daly entered. His manner was stately, perhaps somewhat colder than 
usuM, and he took his seat with an air of forma! politeness. 

“ 1 have come, my Lady,” said he, slowly, “ to learn if I can be of any 
service in the capital; unexpected news has just reached me, requiring my 
immediate departure for Dublin.” 

“ Not to-night, sir, I hope; it is very severe, and likely, I fpar, to con- 
timio so.” 

" To-night, madam; .withiUjan hour, I expect to be on the road.” 

“ Could you defer a little longer, and we may bo fellow-travellers,” said 
Forester; "I was to start to-mon-ow morning, but my packiug can/mon be 
made.” 

" I should hf^e,’' said Lady Eleanor, smiling, " that you not leave 
us unprotected, gentlemen; and that one, at least, will remafn here.” This 
speech, apparently addressed to both>,was specially intended for Forester, 
whose cheek tingjed with a flush of pleasure as he heimd it. 

“ I have no doubt, madam, that Captain Forester, whose age and profes¬ 
sion are more in accordance witti gaUantry, will respond to your desire.” 

“ If I could really fancy that I was not yielding to my own wishes only,” 
stammered out Forester. 

“ Nay, I make it a request.” ^ 

“There,“sir, how happy tti he (ftitreatcd to what one’s wishes incline 
them,” added Daly; “you may go through a deal of life without bek^ twice 
so fortunate. I should apologise for so brief a notice of my departure. 
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Lady EleanOTi bat the intelligence i have received is pressinghere he 
dropped his voice to s whisper, " the Ministers have hurried forward their 
Bill, and I shall scarcely bo in time for the second reading.” 

“All aocoonts agree in saying that the Goremmemt majority is certain,” 
observed Lady liaeaDr, calmly. 

“ It is to be feared, madam, that such rumours are well founded, but the 
party who fcaaa thetforlom hope have their devoirs also.” 

" I am a very indifferent politician, Mr. Daly, but it strikes me, that a 
body so manifestly oomipt, give the strongest possible reasons for their own 
destruction.” , , 

“ Wore they all so, madam, I should joiu in the sentiment as freely as 
you ul ter it,” rgplicd Daly, proudly j “ but it is a heavy sentence that would 
condemn the whole crew tecause there was a mutiny in the steerage; besides, 
these rights and privileges are held only in trust; no man can in honour or 
justice vole away that of which he is only the tempoituy occupant; forgive* 
me, I beg, for daring to discuss the topic, but 1 thought the Knight had 
made yon a convert to his own opinions.” 

“ We have never spoken on the subject, Mr. Daly,” replied Lady 
Eleanor, coldly; “ the Knight dislikes the intrusion of a political matter 
within the circle of his family, and for that reason, perhaps,” added she, 
with a smile, “my daughter and myself feel for it all the temptation of a 
forbidden pleasure.” 

“ Oh, yes!” exclaimed Helen, who heard the last few words of her 
mother’s speech, “ I am as violent a partisan as Mr. Daly could ask for; 
indeed, I an; not certain if all my doctrines are not of his own teaching: I 
fear the Premier, distrust the Cabinet, and put no faith in the Sccrotarv for 
Defaud; is not that the first article of our ciKcd ?—nay, nay, fear was no 
part of your instruction.” 

“ AttcHyet I have fears, ray dear ’Helen, and very greal fears just now,” 
said Dal/,Stt a low whisper, only audible by herself, and she turned her full 
and beaming liy.es upon liuu for an explanation. As if anxious to escape the 
inteiTOgalory, l^y arose hastily. “I must crave your indulgence for an 
abrjipt leave-taking. Lady Eleanor,” said he, approaching, as he kissed the 
hand held out to him; “I shall be able to toll tlie Knight«that I left you 
both well, and imder safe protection. Captjm Eorcstcr, adieu; you need 
no Jidmonition of mine respecting your charge;” and, willi a low and courtly 
salute, ho departed. * 

“ Hely upon it, Captain Torester, lie’s T16nt on mischief now. I never 
saw him particularly mild and quiet in his 'nanner, that it was nqt the pre¬ 
lude to some desperate ebullition,” said liady feeanor. 

“ He is the vpry strangest of all mortals.” 

, “ Say, the most single-minded and stroiglilforward,” interposed Helen, 
" and i’ll agree with you.” 
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“When men of strong minds and an^bitions views are curbed and held in 
within the petty sphere of a small social circle, they are, to my thi^ing, 
intolerable. It is making a drawing-room pet of a tiger; every step he 
takes upsets a vase, or smashes a jar. You smile at my simile.” 

" I’m sure it’s a moat happy one,” aSid Forester, continuing. 

“I enter a dissent,” cried Helen, playfully. “ He’s a tiger, if you will, 
with his foes, but, in all the relations of private life, gentleness itself: for 
my part, I can imagine no more pleasing contrast to the modern code Oi 
manners than Mr. Bagenal Daly.” 

“There, Captain Forester, if you would win Miss Darcy’s favour, yoa 
have now the model for your imitation.” 

Forester’s face ftushed, and he appeared overwhelmed with, confusion, 
while Helen went on with her embroidery, tranquil as before. 

“I believe,” resumed Lady Eleanor—“ I beheve, after all, I am unjust to 
him; but much may hs forgiven mo for being so; he has made my son a 
wild, thoughtless boy, and my daughter-” 

“No indisoretions, mamma,” cried Helen, holding up her hand. 

“Well, he has made my daughter telle que vous la voyez.” 

Forester was too well bred to venture on a word of flattery or com¬ 
pliment, but his glowing colour and sparkling eyes spoke his admiration. 

Lady Eleanor’s quick glance remarked this; - and, as it the thought had 
never occurred before, she seemed amazed, either at the fact, or at her own 
previous inattention. 

“Let us finish that second volume you were reading. Captain Forester,” 
said she, glad to out short the discussion. And, withput a word, he took 
the book and began to read. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

SAOEBAl, CAUT’s JOURNEY TO DUBUN. 

It is not our desire to practise any mystery with our reader, nor would 
the present occasion warrant such. Mr. Ddy’s hurried departure for Dublin 
was caused by the receipt of tidings wliich had that morning reached him, 
conveying the startling intelligent that his friend the Knight had accepted 
terms from the Government, hnd pledged himself to support their favoured 
measure. 

It was a time when men Were accustomed to witness the most flagrant 
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breaches of boaour and good faith. ^ No station was too high to he above 
the reach of tMs jjeproach, no position too humble not to make its possessor 
a mark for oomiption. It was an epidemic of dislionesty, and people ceased 
to wonder,j^as they heard of each new victim to the malady. 

Bagenal Daly well knew that no fti^n could be more exempt from an im¬ 
putation of this nature than the Knight of Gwynne; every act of his life, 
every sentiment hesprofessed, every trait of his character, flatly contradicted 
the supposition. But he also knew that though Darcy was unassailable 
by all the temptations of bribery, come in what shape they might, that 
his frauk and generous spirit would expose him to the stratagems and 
devices of a wily and insidious party, and that ifj by any accident, an expres¬ 
sion should faU from himi in all the freedom of convivial enjoyment that 
could be tortured into even the resemblance of a pledge, he well knew that 
his friend would deem any sacrifice of personal feeling light in the balance, 
rather than not adhere to it. 

■Resolved not to lose a moment, ho despatched Sandy to order horses along 
the line, and having passed the remainder of the day in the preparations for 
his departure, he left the abbey before midnight. A less determined 
traveller might have hesitated on setting out in such a night: the long me¬ 
nacing storm had at length burst forth, and the air resounded with a chaos 
of noise, amid which, the roaring breakers and the crash of falling trees were 
uppermost; with difficulty the horses were enabled to keep their feet, ns the 
sea washed heavily over the wall, and deluged the road, wlule at intervals 
the fallen timber obstructed the way, and delayed his progress. Difficulty 
was, lioweycr, the most enjoyable stimulant to Daly’s nature; he Wved an 
obstacle as other men love a pleasure, and, as he grow older, so far from 
yieldmg to the indolence,of years, his hardy spiiit seemed to revel in the 
thought, that amid dangers and perils his wliolc life had been passed, yet 
never ^ad he suffered toisolf to Lb a beaten enemy. 

Thc^liole of that night, and all the following day, the violence of the 
storm was unabatedi uproot cd trees and wrecked villages mot Ids eye as he 
passed, wlule,Mnj|hp larger tovnis, the houses were strongly barred and 
slmttered, and' scarcely one livingjthing to be seen through the streets. 
Nothing short of the unite4*^nfiucnce of bribery and intimidation could pro¬ 
cure horses in such a season, and had any messenger of less sturdy preten¬ 
sions than honest Sandy been despatched lo order theSn, they would have 
been flatly refused. Bagenal ‘Daly arid his man wore, however, too well 
known in that pmrt of Ireland to make such a oonrse advisable, and though 
postboys and ostlers condoled together, the signal of Daly’s appearance si¬ 
lenced every thought of opposition, add the^words “ I’m rcadj!” wore an 
order to dadi forward none dared to disobey. 

Bo had it continned Until he reached Moatc, where he foimd a message 
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from Sandy, infomin/' him that no horses could be prooured, and that he 
mast bring on those from Athlone the entire way to Kilbeggan. 

"You hear me,” criediDaly to the astonished postboy, who, for the last 
two miles, had spared neither whip nor spuri in the glad anticipation of a 
speedy Aelter—“you hear me. To jBilbcggan.” 

“Oh, begorra! that's impossible, yer honour. If it was the month of 
Jlay, and the road was a bowling-green, the bastes couldn’t do it.” 

“'Go on!” cried Daly, shutting up the glass, and throwing himself back 
in the chaise. 

But the postboy only buttoned up the collar of his coat around his face, 
thrust his whip into his boot, and drawing his sleeves over his hands, sat a 
perfect picture of fatalism. 

“I say, go onl” shouted Daly, as he lowered the front window of the 
chaise. 

A low muttering fipm the driver, still impassive as before, was all the 
reply, and at the same instant a sharp report was heard, and a pistol bullet 
whizzed beside his hat. 

“ Will you go itoiff ? ” cried Bagcnal Daly, as he levelled another weapon 
on the window: but no second entreaty was necessary, and with his head 
bent down almost to the mane, and with a mingled cry for mercy and im¬ 
precation together, he drove the spins into his jaded beast, and whipped 
with all his might through the almost deserted town. With the despairing 
energy of one who felt his life was in peril, the wretched postboy hurried 
madly forward, urging the tired animals up the lulls, and carmg neither for 
rut n^ hollow in his onward course, till at lougtli, b^fiwu and exhausted, 
the animals came to a dead stand, and with heaving flanks and outstretched 
forelegs, refused to budge a step farther. 

“There!” cried the postboy, as dropping from the saddle he fell on his 
knees upon the road, “ shoot, and be d-^d to you. I can do no more.” 

The terrifled expression of the fellow’s face, as the lamp of the chril.;e threw 
its light upon him, , seemed to change the current of Daly’s thoughts, for he 
laughed loud and heartily as he looked upon him. i 

“Come, come,” said he, good-humopedly, “ is not that Kilbeggan where 
I see the lights yonder ?” 

“ Sorra bit of it,” sighed the other, “it is only Horseleap.” 

“Well, push on do Horsoleaj), perhaps they’ve horses there.” 

“ Begorra I you might as well look for bls.ck tay in a bog hole; ’tis a poor 
'shebeen’ is the only thing in,^he village;” and, so saying, he took the 
bridle on his arm, and walked along before the horses, who with drooping 
heads tottm^d after at a ioot’o,paces 

About half an hour of such travelling brought'Daly in front of a miserable 
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cabin, over the door of which a creakitig sign proclaimed accommodation 
for man and beast. To the partial fmth of this statement the bright glare 
of a fire that shone between the chinks of the shutters bore witness, and dis¬ 
engaging himself fixim the chaise Daly knocked loudly for admission. There 
are few less conciliating sounds tos the ears of a hot-tempered man than 
( hose hesitating whispers which, while exposed to a storm himself, he hears 
deliberating on th§ question of his admission. Such were the mutterings 
DiUy now listened to, and to which he was ahout to reply ly.forcing Ms en¬ 
trance, when the door was opened by a man in the dress of a peasant, who 
somewhat sulkily demanded what he wanted. 

“ Horses, if you haife them, to roach Kilbfcggan,” said Daly, “ and if 
you hare not, a good fire and shelter until they can he procuredand, as ho 
spoke, he pushed past the man, and entered the roomdrom wMch the blazing 
light proceeded.. 

With his back to the fire, and hands thrust carelo^ly into the pockets of 
his coat, stood a man of eight-and-tMrty or forty years of age; in dress, 
air, and appearance, be might have been taken for a country horse-dealer; 
and so, indeed, his well-wom top-boots and green coat, cut in jockey fasMon, 
seemed to bespeak liira. He was rather under the middle size, but power¬ 
fully built, his wide chest, long arms, and bowed legs, all indicating the 
possession of that strength which is never the accompaniment of more per¬ 
fect symmetry. 

Although Daly’s appearance unquestionably proclaimed his class in life, 
the other exhibited no mark of deference or respect to Hm as he entered, 
but maiutame.d his position with the same easy indifference as at first? 

" i’ott mSkc yourself at home here, good Mend, if one might judge from 
the way you knocked at the door,” said he, addressing Daly with a look 
whose easy familiarity was itself an impertinence. 

“ I hpe yet to learn,” said Daly* sternly, “ that a gentleman must prac¬ 
tise an jwpeculiar ceremony when seeking the shelter of a ‘ shebeen,’ not 
to speak of the ri^ht by which such as you address me as your good friend.” 

An insolent laugh, that Daly fancied was re-echoed by some one without, 
was,the first reply to tMs s];)eeoh; when, after a few minutes, the man added, 
“ I sec you’re a stranger in those parJs.” 

“HI had not been so, the chaneo.is I should have taugSt you somewhat 
better manners before this time. Move asidb, sir, and let me see the fire.” 

But the other never budged Jn the slightest, standing in the'same ca-sy 
posture as before. . 

Daly’s dark face grew darker, and, his heavy brows .met in ;a deep frown, 
while with a spring that showed no toucii o4 time,in l»is strw^ frame, he 
’ bounded forward, and seized the man by the cttllar. lew men were, Daly’s 
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equals in point of strength; but althpugh he with whom ha now grappled 
made no resistance whatever, Daly never stirred him from the spot, to which 
he seemed fast and firmly rooted. 

"Well, that’s enough of it!” said the fellew, as with a rough jerk he 
freed himself from the grasp, and smit Daly several paces back into the 
*oom. 

“ Not so I” cried Daly, whose passion now boiled over, and drawing a 
jttstol from his bosom, he levelled it at him. Quick as the motion waii, the 
other was equally re^y, for his hand now presented a similar weapon at 
Daly’s head. 

“ Move aside, or- ” 

A coarse, insulting laugh drowned Daly’s words, and he pulled the trigger, 
but the pistol snapped without exploding. 

“ There it is now,” cried the fellow, rudely; “ luck’s against you, old 
boy, so you’d better'keep yourself cool and easy;” and with these words 
he uncocked the weapon, and replaced it in his bosom. Daly watched the 
moment, and with a bound placed himself beside him, when, bringing his 
leg in front, he caught the man round the middle, and hurled him headlong 
on the ground. 

He fell as it ho had been shot; but, rolling over, he leaned upon his 
elbow and looked up, without the slightest sign of passion, or even excite¬ 
ment, on his features. 

" I’d know that trip in a thousand; begad, you’re Bagcnal Daly, and no¬ 
body else!” 

Although not a little surprised at the recognition, Daly suffered no sign 
of astonishment to escape him, hut drew lus chair to the fire, and stroleliod 
out his legs before the blaze. Meanwhile, the other having arisen, leaned 
over the l^k of a chair, and stared at him steadfastly. 

“ I am as glad as a hundred pound note, now, you didn’t provoke me to 
lay a hand on you, Mr. Daly,” said he, slowly, and in n voice nokdevoid of 
a touch of feeling; “ ’tisn’t often I bear malice, but I’d never forgive my¬ 
self the longest day I’d live.” 

Daly turned his eyes towards him, and, for some minutes, they continued 
to look at eaclupthcr without speaking. 

“ 1 see you don’t remember me, sir,” said the stranger, at length; "hut 
I’ve a better memory, and a brttcr reason to liavc it besides—^you saved uiy 
life once." 

“ Saved your life!” repeated Daly, thoughtfully; " I’ve not the slightest 
recollection of ever having seen you before.” 

“ It’s all true I’m telling, for all'that,” replied the other; “and although 
it happened above livc-aiid-tweiity years since. I’m not much changed, they 
tdl me, in look or appeavaflee.” He paused at these words, as if to give 
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Dalj time to recognise him; bnt tbe effort seemed in vain, as, after a loi^ 
and patient scrutiny, Paly said, "Not I cannot remember you.” 

“Let me see, then,” said the man, "if I ca4’t re&e^ your- memory. 
Wore you in Dublin in the vricter of 75 P’ 

"Yes; IhadahousemStephen’a^green-” 

“ And used to drive four black thorough-breds without winte.” 

" It’s clear that ^ou know me, at least,” said Daly; " go on.” 

“ Well, sir, do you remember, it was about a week before Christmas, that 
Captain Burke Bitzsimon was robbed of a pair of pistols in the guard-room 
of the Upper Castle Yard, in noonday, ay, and tied with his own sash to 
the guard-bed?” ‘ • 

“ By Jove! I do. He was regularly laughed out of the regiment.” 

" Poix, and many that laughed at him mightn’t have behaved a deid better 
than he did,” replied the other, with a dogged sternness in his manner. He 
became silent sdter these words, and appeared deeply sunk in meditation,- 
when suddenly he drew two splendidly chased pistols from Ms bosom, and 
held them out to Daly as he said, " There they are, and as good as they are 
handsome, true at thirty paces, and never fail.” ‘ 

Daly gazed alternately from the pistols to their owner, but never uttered 
a word. 

“ That same day,” resumed the man, " you were walking down the quays 
near the end of Watling-strect, when there was a cry of ‘ Stop thief 1—stop 
him!—a hundred guineas to the man that takes him 1’ and shortly after a 
man crossed the quay, pursued closely by several people, one of them, and 
the foremost, being^Tom Lambert the constable, the strongest man, they 
said, of his day, in Ireland. The fellow that ran could beat them all, and was 
doing it too, when, just as he gained Bloody-bridge, he saw a child on the 
pathway all covered with blood, and a bulldog standing over him, worrying 
him— 

• “ I lijive it all,” said Daly, interrupting him; “ ’tis as fresh before -me as 
if it happened yesterday. The robber stopped to save the child, and seizing 
the bulldog by the throat, hurled him over the wall into the Liffey. Lam¬ 
bert, as you call him, had by this time come close up, and was within two 
yards of the man, when 1, feeling compassion for a fellow that could be 
generous at such a moment, laid my hand on the constable’s arm to stop 
him; Im struck me; but, if he did, he had tfis reward, for I threw him over 
the hip on the crown of his head, and he had a brain fever after it that 
almost brought Mm to death’s door. And ighere were you all this time, and 
what were yon doing ?” 

“ I was down Barrack-street, across the Park, and near Knockmarodn- : 
gate, before they could find a door to stretch Tom Lambert on.” 

VOL. I. , 1 
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“ You 1" said Daly, staring at him, “ why, it was Freney, they told me, 
performed that espldt for a wager.” 

“So it was, sir,” said’the man, standing up and crossing his arms, not 
without something of pride in his look—*' I’m Freney.” 

Daly arose and gazed at the man.'^ith all that curious scrutiny one he- 
stows upon some remarkable object, measuring his strong athletic frame 
with the eye of a connoriseur, and, as it were, oaloulatii^ the physical re¬ 
sources of so powerful a figure. 

“ You see, sir,” said the roblmr, at last, “,I was right when I told yon 
that you saved my life; there were thirteen indictments hanging ovex my 
head that day, and if I’d been taken they’d have hanged me as round as a 
turnip.” 

“You owe it to yourself,” said Daly; "had you not stopped for the 
child, it was just as likely that I’d have tripped you up myself.” 

“ ’Tis a feeling I neJVer could get over,” said the robber; "’twas a little 
boy, about the same age as that, that saved the Kells coach the night I 
stopped it near Daagan. And now, sir, let me ask you what in the world 
brought you into the village of Horselcap P for i’m sure,” added he, with a 
laugli, “it was never to look after me.” 

“ You are right there, friend; I’m on my way up to town to he present 
at the debate in Parliament on the Union—question that has its interest 
for yourseK, too.” 

“ How so, sir,” said the other, curiously. 

“ Plainly enough, man; if they carry the Union, they’ll not leave a man 
worth robbing in the island. You’ll have to take tg an honest oaUing, 
Freney—turn cattle-drover. By the way, they tell me you’re a'good judge 
of a horse.”' ^ 

"Except yourself, there’s not a better in the island; and if you’ve no 
objection, I’U mount and keep you company as far as Maynooth, where 
you’ll easily get horses—and it will be broad daylight by that time—io bring 
you into Dublia.” 

“ I accept the offer willingly. FU venture to say we shall not be robbed 
on the journey.” , . 

" Well, sir, th*. horses won’t be here for an hour yet, and if you’ll join me 
in a bit of supper I was going to have when you oame in, it will help to 
pass the time till we are ready'to start.” 

Daly assented, not the less readily that he had not eaten anything since 
morning, and Frcney left the ro«m to hasten the ],)reparations to the meal. 

“ Come, Freney,” said Daly, as the other entered the room a few mo¬ 
ments aftCT, “was it the etfei^h' of conscious rectitude that made you^ 
stand my fire as you did a whie ago, or did you t hink me so hid a marks-' 
man at four paces P” 
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" Neither, sir,” replied the robhpr, laughing; " I saw the pan of the lock 
half open as you drew it from your pocket, and I knew the p rimin g must 
have fallen out, but for that- ” 

“You had probably fired, yourself?” 

• “Just so,” rejoined he, with a Ih'rt nod. “I could have shot you before 
you levelled at mo. Now, sir, here’s something far better than burning 
powder; I am sure you are too old a traveller not to be able to eat a rasher 
of baeon.” 

“And this I take to be as free- of any allegiance to the King as yourself,” 
said Daly, as he poured out a wine-glass fall of “poteen” from a short 
black bottle. 

"You’ae right, sir,” said Frency, with a langh. “We’re both duty free. 
Let me help you to an egg.” 

“I never ate better bacon in my life,” said Daly, who seemed to relish ‘ 
his supper -with considerable gusto. 

“I’m glad you like it, sir. It is a notion of mine that Costy Moore of 
Kileock cures a pig better than any man in tlxis part of Ireland ; and though 
his Shop is next the police-barracks, I went in there myself to buy this.” 

Daly stared, with somethmg of admiration in his look, at the man, whoso 
epicurism was indulged at the hazard of his neck, and he pledged the robber 
with a motion of the head that betokened a liigh sense of his daring. “ I’ve 
heard you have had some close escapes, Froney.” 

“ I was never taken but once, sir. A woman hid my shoes when I was 
asleep. I was at the foot of the Galtee mountains : the ground is hai-d and 
full of sharp shjnglc, and I couldn’t run. ■ They brought me into Clonmel, 
and I was in the heaviest irons in the gaol before two hours were over, 
'ftiat’s the strong gaol, Mr. Daly; they’ve Ahe best walls and the thickest 
doors there I have ever seen in any gaol in Ireland. For,” added he, with 
a sly laugh, “ I wont over I hem all, in a friendly sort of a way.” 

“A* kind of professional tour, Frcney ?” 

“ .lust so, sir; taking a bird’s-eye view of the country from the drop, 
because, nmybe, I wouldn’t have time for it at another opportunity.” 

• ■“ You’re a hardened villain!” said Daly, looking at him with an expres¬ 
sion the robber felt to be a finished compliment. 

“ That’s no lie, Mr. Daly; and if I wgsn’t, could,! go on for twenty 
years, hunted down like a wild beast, with fellows tracking me all day, and 
lying in watch for me all ni§ht P Where we are sitting now is the only 
spot in the whole island where I can saj I’m safe; This is my brother’s 
cabin.” 

“ Your brother is the same man that opened the door tor me 

Frcney nodded, and went on: “ He’s a ,poor labouring man, with four 
acres of wet bog for a farm, and a young woman, in the ague, for a wife. 
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JOid it it trasa’t for myself he’d be starv^pg j and would you belicTe it, now, 
he’d not take to the road for one night—just one single night—fo be as 
rich as the Duke of Leinstir; and here am I”—and, as he spoke, his chest 
expanded, and his dark eyes flashed wiidly—“here am I, that would rather 
be on my black mare’s back, with my hdlsters at the saddle, watching the 
sounds of wheels on a lonely road, than I’d be any gentleman in the land, 
barring your own self.” 

“And why me ?’’ said Daly, in a voice whose melancholy cadence made 
it solemn as a death-bell. 

“ Just because you’re the only man I ever heard tell of that was fond of 
danger for the fun of it. Dicln’t 1 see the leap you took at the Black 
Lough, just to show the English Lord-Lieutenant how an Irish gentleman 
rides, with the rein in your mouth, and your hands behind your back. Isn’t 
that true f’’ 

Daly nodded, and mflltered, “I hjvc tlic old horse still.” 

“ By the good day! I’d spend a week in Newgate to see you on Ms 
back.” 

“ Well, Frenoy,” said Daly, who seemed not disposed to encourage a 
conversation so personal in its allusions, “ where have you been lately ?— 
in the south P” 

“ No, sir; I spent the last fortnight watohiug an old fox that doubled 
on me at last—old Ilicknian, of Louglirea, that used to he.” 

“Old Hickman!—what of him?” cried Daly, whose interest became at 
once excited by the mention of the name. 

“I found out, sir, that he was to be down hero at KSdare to receive his 
rents—for he owns a fine estate here—and that, besides, lorn Glccson, the 
great agent from Dublin, was to meet him, as some said, to pay him a large 
sum of money for the Knight of Gwyupc—some heavy debt, I believe, 
owing for many a year.” 

“ Yes —go on. What then ?” , • ' 

“ Well, I know the reason Hickman wanted the money here: Lord 
Tyrawley was going to sell him a part of Gore’s Wood, for hard cash—d'ye 
mind, sir, hard cash—down on the rail, for my Lord likes high play at 
Daly’s-” 

“ D—n Lord Tyr^awley I” saijJ Daly, impatiently. “What of Hickman ?” 

“ Well, d—n him too! He’s a shabby negur. I stopped him at Ball’s- 
bridge once, and got but three guineas and some shillings for my pains. 
But to come back to old Hickman; I found be bad arrived at the ‘Black 
Dog,’ and that Qleeson had coir\p the same evening, and so I disguised 
myself like an old farmer the next morning, and pretended I wanted his 
advice about an asthma that I had, just to see the lie of the old premises, 
and whether he was alone, or had the two bailifs with Mm, as usual There 
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they were, sir, sure enough, and.well armed too, and fresh hasps on the 
door, to lock it inside, all secure as a bank. I saw these things while the 
old doctor was writing the prescription, for he tore a leaf out of his pocket- 
book to order me some stuff for the cough—faith, ’tis pills of another kind 
they’d have given me if they foifn*i me out. That was all I got for my 
guinea in goold, not to speak of the dangerand so saying, he pulled a 
crumpled piece Of paper from his pocket, and held it out towards Daly. 
“ That’s not it, sir; ’tis the other side the writing is on.” 

But Daly’s eyes were fixed upon the paper, which he held firmly between 
both hands. 

“ Ay, 1 see what you are looking at,” saidVrency; “that was a kind of 
memorandum the old fellow made of the money Gleeson paid him the day 
before.” 

Daly paid ho attention to the remark, but muttered half aloud the con¬ 
tents of the document before him: “ Cheque on B811 for eighteen thousand, 
payable at sight—thirty-six thousand eight hundred and ten pounds in notes 
of the Bank of England—gold, seventeen hundred guineas.” 

“There was a lob,” cried Frency, as he rubbed his hands together. “I 
was set up for life if I got half of it! And now, Mr. Daly, just tell me one 
thing—isn’t Mr. Darcy there as bad as myself, to take all this money for his 
vote ?” 

•“ How do you mean ?” said Daly, sternly. 

“ I mean that a gentleman bom and bred as he is, oughtn’t to sell his 
country for goold; thal if a blackguard like myself takes to the road, it’s 
all natural and^eftsonable, and the world’s little worse off when they hang 
half a dozen of my kind; but for a real born gentleman of the old stock of 
the knd, to go and take money for his vot% in Parliament!” 

“ And who dares to say he did so ?” cried Daly, indignantly. 

“ Faix, that’s the story up iirDubliu; they say he’d no other way of 
clearing, off the debts on his property. Bad cess to me if I’d do it. Here 
I am, a robber-and a highwayman, I don’t deny it, but may I wear hemp 
for a handkerchief if Pd sell my country. Bad luck to the Union, and all 
• that votes for' it,” said he, as, filling a bumper of whisky, he tossed it off to 
this laudable sentiment. 

“ If you hadn’t wronged my friend th^ Knight of Gwynne, I'm not cer¬ 
tain that I wouldn’t have pledged your toast myself.’’ 

“ if he’s a friend of youft I say nothing against him; but sure when 
he- ” 

“ Once for all,” said Daly, sternly, “^this story is false;” while he added, 
in a low muttering to himself, “corruption must needs have*spread widely 
when such a calumny was even ventured on. And so, Frcncy, Hickman 
escaped you ?” 
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“He did, sir,” said Srsney, sigliii^; ^he made a lodgment in Kildare 
next day, and more of the money he carried up to town, guarded all the way 
by the two fellows I told y?)U. Ah! Mr. Daly, if all the world was as 
oaiihmg as old Peter, I might give up the road as a bad job. There! do 
yon hear that P Listen, sir." 

" What is it ?” said Daly, aft« a moment’s silence. 

"They're my nags, sir, coming up the road. I’d know their trot if I 
heard it among a troop of dragoons. 'Tte clippers they are.” 

As he spoke he arose from the table, and lighting a small lantern he 
always carried with him, hastened to the door, where rJready the two horses 
were standing, a bare-legged “ gossoon" bolding the bridles. 

"Well, Jemmy, what’s the news to-night?” said Preney. , 

" Nothing, sir, at ad. I passed the down mail at Seery’s Mid, and when 
;;th* coachman heard the step of the horses, he laid on the wheelers wid ad 
bis might, and sat downhn the footboard, and the two outside passengers 
lay fiat as a pancake on the top when I passed. 1 couldn’t help giving a 
screech out of me for fun, and the old guard let fly, and sent a bud through 
my 'caubeen;'” and, as he said the words, he cxldbited his ragged felt hat, 
which, in addition to its other injuries, now displayed a round budet bole 
through either side. 

“ Serve you right,” said Frcncy, harshly; “ I wish he’d Icvedcd three 
inches lower. Tliat young rascal, sir, keeps the whole road in a state of 
alarm that stops all business on itthen he added, in a whisper, “ but be 
never failed me in his life. I’ve only to say when and where I want the 
horses, and I’d lay my neck on it he’s there.” ^ 

Daly, who had been for some minutes examining the two^uorses by the 
lantern with ad the skid of an adept, now turned the light fud upon the 
figure of the boy whose encomium was thus pronounced. The urchin, as if 
conscious that he was passing au inspection, set his tattered hat jauntily on 
one side, and with one arm a-kimbo, and a leg advanced, stood the very per- 
feotinn of ragged self-sufficient rascality. Though at most not above four¬ 
teen years of age, and short in size even for that, his features had the 
shrewd intedigenco of manhood; a round, wide head, covered With dark red, 
hair, pjojecled overitwo eyes set wide apart, whose bad expression was in¬ 
geniously improved by a habit of squinting at pleasure, a practice with 
which he now amused himself, as Mr. Daly continued to stare at him. His 
nose, which a wound had partly separated from the forehead, was short and 
wide, leaving an unnatur^ IcngUiIo the lower part of the face, where an 
enormous mouth, garnished with jarge and regular teeth, was seen, a feature 
that actually gave a look of ferocity even to a face so young. 

“ It’s plain to see what destiny awaits that young scoundrel,’’ said Duly, 
as he gazed almost sadly at the assemblage of bad passions so palpably di» 
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played in his emmtenanee. “I’d wager the young devil knows it himself, 
and can sec the gallows even now before him.” 

A wild burst of frantic laughter broke from the* urchin, as, in th® exube- 
rance.of his merriment, he capered’roimd Daly with gambols the most strange 
and uncouth, and then, mimicking anV" of self-admiration, he strutted past, 
while ho broke into one of the slang ditties of the day: 

• 

With besQty and manners to pisze, 

111 seek a rich wife, and I'U find her, 

And live like a Lord all my days, 

And,sing, ToUy-liigb-ho the Grindorl 

Freney aotunJly screamed with laughter as ho watched the mingled asto¬ 
nishment and horror depicted in Daly’s face. 

“ That fellow’s fate wiU lie heavily on your heart yet,” said Daly, in a 
voice whose solemn tones at once arrested Freney’s* merriment, while the 
“ gossoon,” with increased animation, and in a wilder strain, burst forth, 

My Lord cheats at ]ilay like a rogue. 

And my Lady flings honour behind her. 

And why wouldn’t I be in vogue. 

And sing, Tally-higb-ho the Grinder! 

“ Come,” said Daly, turning away, for, amid all his disgust, a sense of the 
ludicrous was stealmg over him, and the temptation to laugh was struggling 
in him—“ come, let us be off; you have nothing to wait for, 1 suppose ?” 

“Nothing, sirI'm ready this instant. Here, Jemmy, take tins port¬ 
manteau, and rft-i't us outside of Maynooth, under the old castle wall.” 

“ Stay,” cried Daly, whoso misgivings .about the safe arrival of his lug¬ 
gage would liave made him prefer any other mode of transmission, “he’ll 
scarcely be in time.” ' 

■ “ Not in time! 1 wish I’d a bet of fifty guineas on it that he would not 
visit every stable.oii Ihc road, and know every traveller’s name and business, 
and yet be a good half hour before us. Olf with you! Away!” 

Diving under the two horses, the gossoon” appeared at tho other side 
of the road, and then, with a wild spring in the air, and aj unearthly shout 
of laughter, he cleared the fence before him and disappeared, while as ho 
went the strain of his slang song still flotited in the air, and the refrain, 

“ Tally-high-ho tho Grinder,” »ould be liiiard through the stillness of tho 
night. 

“ Take ihc dark horse, sir, you’re heavier than me,” said Frency» as ho 
held the stirrup. 

“ A clever hack, faith,” said Daly, as he seated himself in the saddle, and 
gathered up the reins. 
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“ And motmts you well,” cried Freney, admiring both horse and rider 
once more by the light before he extinguished the lantern. 

The storm had now considerably abated, and they rode on at a brisk pace, 
nor did they draw rein till the tall ruined castle of Maynooth could be seen, 
rearing its dark head against the murky sky. 

“ We part here,” said Daly, who for some time had been lost in thought, 
“ and I hare nothing but thanks to offer you for this nighfs service, Freney; 
but if the time should come that I can do you a good turn—” 

“I’ll never ask it, sir,” said Frency, interrupting him. 

“ And why not f Are yoji too proud ?” 

“ Not too proud to bo under any obligation to you,” said the robber, 
stopping him, “ but too proud of the honour you did me this night by keep¬ 
ing my company, ever to hurt your fame by letting the world know it. 
®o, Mr. Daly, I knew your courage well, but this was the bravest thing 
ever you did.” 

He sprang from his horse as he spoke, and gave a long, shrfll whistle. A 
deep silence followed, and he repeated the signal, and, soon after, the tramp 
of naked feet'was heard on the road, and Jemmy advanced towards them at 
his ordinary sling trot. 

“ Take the trunk up to the town.” 

“ No, no,” said Daly, “ I’ll do that myselfand he relieved the urchin of 
his burden, taking the opportunity to slip some crown pieces into his willing 
hand while he did so. 

“ Good-by, sir,” said Frency, taking off his hat with courteous deference. 

“ Good-by, Frency,” said Daly, as he seized the robbe'^s hand and shook 
it warmly.—“ I’ll soon be shaking hands with twenty fellows not a whit more 
honest,” said Daly, as he lool'ed after him through the gloom. “Hang me 
if I don’t think he’s better company, too:” and with this very flattering re¬ 
flection on some parties unknown, he plodded along towards the town. 

Here, again, new disappointment awaited him—a sudden summons had 
called the members of both political parlies to the capital, and horses were 
not to be had at any price. 

“ ’Tis the Lord’s marciful providence left liim only the one arm,” said'a 
waiter, as he ushared Daly into a sitting-room, and cast a glance of most 
meaning terror at the retiring figure of Sandy. 

“ What do you mean P” asked Daly, hastily. 

“ It’s what he smashed the best chaise in the yard, as if was a taycup, this 
morning. Mr. Tisdal ordered if to be ready at seven o’clock, to t!\ke liim 
up to town, and, when it came teethe door, up comes that long fellow with 
his one arm, and says: 'This will do for my master,’ says he, and cool and 
asy he gets up into the chaise, and sits down, and, when he was once there, 
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by my conscience yon might as well.tty to drain the canal with a cullender 
as get him out again! We had a fight that lasted nigh an hour, and, signs 
on it, there’s many a black eye in the stable-yaref to show tor it; but he 
beat them all off, and kept his ground. ‘ Never mind,’ said Mr. Tisdal, and 
he whispered a word to tins master; ai.iwhat didtlmy do, sir, but nailed him 
up fast ill the chaise, and unharnessed the horses, put them to a jaunting- 
car, and started witti Mr. Tisdal before you could turn round.” 

“And Sandy,” cried Daly—“what did he do P” 

“ Sandy ?—av it’s that you call him—a divil a doubt but he’s sandy and 
stony too—he made a drjve at the front panel wid one leg, and away it went, 
and he smashed open the door with his fist, and put that short stump of an 
arm through tie wood as if it was cheese. ’Tis a holy show, the same 
chaise now! And when he got out, may I never spread a tablecloth if 
you’d see a orayture in the street—they ran in every direction, as if it ws^ 
the Duke’s bull was out of the paddock, and it’s onlj a while ago he gtw 
raysonable.” 

However little satisfactory the exploit was to the innkeeper and his house¬ 
hold’, it seemed to sharpen Daly’s enjoyment of his breakfast, and compen¬ 
sate liim for the delay to which he was eondemned. The messenger sent to 
seek for horses returned at last without them, and there was now no alter-' 
native but to await, with such patience as he could muster, some chaise for 
town, and thus reach Dublin hefore nightfall. 

A return chaise from Kilcock was at last secured, and Daly, with hb ser¬ 
vant on the box, proceeded towards Dublin. 

It was djrk whops they reached the capital, and drove with aE the speed 
they could accomplish to the Knight’s house in Henrietta-street. Great was 
Daly’s discomfort to Icam that his friend Darej had just driven from the door. 

“ Where to ?” said he, as he held his watch in his hand, as if considering 
the chances of still overlaking him. 

“ To a dinner-party, sir, at Lord Castlereagh’s,” said the servant. 

“ At Lord Castlcrcagh’s!” And nothing hut the presence of the manre- 
pressed the passionate exclamation that quivered on his lip, 

“Yes, sir; his Lordship aud Mr. Ueffernan called here-” 

“ Mr. Iteffcrnan—Mr. Con Heffcman do you mcau P’i interrupted he, 
quickly. “ Ah! I have it now—and wheu was this visit ?” 

“ On Moodily lost, sir.” 

“ On Monday,” said Daly, It) himself. “ The very day the letter was 
written to me—there’s something in it, after ulL Drive to Kildarc-place, 
and as fast as you can,” said he, aloud, as he sprang into the chaise. 

The steps were up, the door banged* toi tUt horses lashed into a gallop, 
and the next moment saw the chaise at the end of the street. 
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Short as the distance was—scarcely ^ mile to Heffeman’s house—Daly’s 
impatient anxiety made him think it aa eternity. His object was to reach 
the house before Heffernan started; for he judged rightly that not only 
was the Secretary’s dinner planned by that astute gentieman, but that its 
whole conduct and macliinery rested‘oh his dexterity. 

“ I know the fellow well,” muttered Daly—ay, and by Heaven 1 he knows 
m. His mock candour and his counterfeit generosity have but a bad 
chance with such men as myself, but Darcy’s open, unsuspecting tempera¬ 
ment is the very metal he can weld and fa^ion to his liking.” 

It was in the midst of reflections like these, jningled with passionate 
bursts of impatience at the pace, which was, notwithstanding, a sharp 
gallop, that they dashed up to Heffeman’s door. To maka way for them, 
a chariot that stood there was obliged to move on. 

“ Whose carriage is this ?” said Daly, as, without waiting for the steps 
to be lowered, he sprang to the ground. 

“ Mr. Heffepian’s, sir.” 

“Ho is at home, then?” 

“ Yes, sir; but just about to leave for a dinner-party.” 

" Stand by that chariot, Sandy, and take care that no one enters it till 
' I come back,” whispered Daly in his servant’s ear. And Sandy took up 
his post at the door like a sentinel on duty. “ Tell your master,” said 
Daly to the servant who stood at the open hall-door, “ that a gentleman 
desires to speak with liim.” 

“He’s just going out, sir.” 

“ Give my message,” said Daly, sternly. 

“ With what name, sir ?” 

“Repeat the words as I ht|,ve given them to you, and don’t dictate to me 
how I am to announce myself,” said he, .harshly, as he opened the door and 
walked into the parlour. 

Scarcely had he reached the fireplace when a bustle without proclaimed 
that Heffernan was passing down stairs, and the confused sound of voices 
was heard as he and his servant spoke together. “ Ah! very well,” said 
Heffernan, aloud, “ you may tell the gentleman, John, that I can’t see him 
at present. Tvamo notion of keeping dinner waiting half an hour.” And 
so saying, he passed out to ent^' the carriage. 

“ Na, na,” said Sandy, as the footman offered his ann to alsist his master 
to mount the steps; “ye maun ‘wait a Woe. I trow ye hae no seen my 
master yet.” • 

“ Wlrnt means this insolence! Who is this follow?—push him aside.” 

" That’s na sae easy to do,’‘ replied Sandy, gravely; “ and though 1 hae 
but one arm, ye’ll no be proud of yersel ’gin you try the game.” 
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" Who are you ? By what right do you stop me here ?” said Heffeman, 
who, contrary to his wont, was already in a passion. 

“I am Bagenal Daly’s man ; and here’s himsel In the parlour, and he’ll 
teh you mair, maybe.” 

The mention of that name seemed Want like a spell upon Heffeman, and, 
without waiting for another word, he turned back hastily, and re-entered 
the house. He stopped as he laid his hand on the handle of the door, and 
his face, when the light fell on it, was pale as death, and although no other 
sign of agitation was perceptible, the expression of his features was very 
different from ordinary. The pause, brief as it was, seemed sufficient to 
rally him, for, opening the door witii an appearanhe of haste, he advanced 
towards Dalyj and with an outstretched hand, exclaimed, 

“ My dear Mr.*Daly, I little knew who it was I declined to see. They 
gave me no name, and I was just stepping into my carriage when your 
servant told me you were here. I need- not teU you that I would not deny 
myself to you.” , 

“I believe not, sir,” said Daly, with a strong emphasis on the words. 
“ I have come a long journey to see and speak with you,” 

“May I ask it, as a great favour, that you will let our interview be for 
to-morrow morning P you may name your hour, or as many of them as you 
like—or, wiU you dine with mo ?” 

“We’D dine together to-day, sir,” said Daly. 

“That’s impossible,” said Heffeman, with a smile, which all his tact 
could not make an easy one. “ I have been engaged for four days to Lord 
Castlcreagh—a party yhich I had some share in assembling together—and, 
indeed, already I wnTfive-and-twenty minutes late.” 

“ I<*egret deeply, sir,” smd Daly, as, crossing lus hands behind his hack, 
he slowly walked np and down the room—" f regret deeply that I must 
deprive the noble Secretary’s dinnftr-party of so very gifted a guest. I 
knew something of Mr. Heffeman’s entertaining powers, and I have heard 
even more of them, but, for all that, I must be unrelenting, and-” 

“The thing is really impossible.” 

“ Ypu win dine .with me to-day,” was the cool answer of Daly, as, fixing 
his eyes steadily on him, he uttered the words in a low, dete^rined tone. 

“ Once for all, sir- ” said Heffeman, as he moved towards the door. 

“Once for all,” repeated Daly, “I will have' my way. This is no ’})iocc 
of caprice—no sudden outbreak at that eccentricity which you and others 
affect to fasten on me. No, Mr. Heffeman;*I have come a hundred and 
fifty miles with an object, and not all the wily dexterity of even you shall 
balk me. To be plain, sir, there are reports burtent in tire clubs arid society 
genertJly that you have been the means of securing the Knight of Gwynae 
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to the side of Govenunent. I know—ay, and you know—kow many of 
these rumours originate on the shallow foundation of men being seen toge¬ 
ther in public, and cultivating an intimacy on purely social grounds. Now, 
Mr. Heffcman, Darcy’s opinions, it is well known, are not those of the 
Ministry, and the only rcsiilt of suoh'calumnies will be that he, the head of 
afmuily, and a country gentleman of the highest rank, will be drawn into a 
dangerous altercation with some of those lounging puppies that circulate 
such slanders. I am his friend, and, as it happens, with no such tics to life 
and station as he possesses. I will, if possiMe, place myself in a similar 
position—and to do so I know no readier road than by keeping your com¬ 
pany ; I win give the genUemcn every pretext to talk of me as they have 
done of him; and if I hear a mutter, or if I see a signal that the most 
suspicious nature can torture into an affront, I will teach the parties that if 
they let their tongues run glibly they at least shall keep their hair-t riggers 
in order. Now, sirf; you’ll not only dine with me to-day, but you’ll do so 
in the large room of the Club. I’ve given you my reasons, and I toll you 
flatly that I will hear nothing in opposition to them, for I am quite ready to 
open tlie ball with Mr. Con llcffeman.” 

Heffeman’s courage liad been proved on more than one occasion, but 
somehow he had lus own reasons, it would seem, for declining the gage of 
battle here. That they wore valid ones would appear from the evident 
struggle compliance cost him, as with a quivering lip and a whisper, he 
said, 

“There may he much force in what you say, Mr. Daly—^your motives, at 
least, are unquestionable. I will offei, therefore, no further opposition.” 
So saying, ho opened the door to permit Daly to pass out. “ to the Club," 
said he to the footman, as they both seated themselves in the chaiiot. 

“The Club, sir!” repeated the astonished servant. 

“ Yes, to Daly’s Club,” said Bagenal himself. And they drove off. 


CHAPTES XVHL 

LOUD OASXI/SRBAaH's l>IHKSB-PAKTr. 

Thu day of Lord Castlercagh’s dinner-party had arrived, and the guests, 
all save Mr. Heffcman, were hssfcmbled in the drawing-room. The party 
was small and select, and lus Lordship had gone tlirough the usual routine 
of introducings, when Hamilton asked if he still expected any one. 
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“ Yes; Mr* Heffman promised to make ooe of oor twelve; he is generally 
punctuality itself, and I cannot undei^tand what detains him.” 

“ He said he’d call for me on his way,” said Lord Beerhaven, “ and 1 
waited some time for him; bat as I would not risk spoiling your Lordship’s 
I came away at last.” 

This speech was made by one who lelt no small uneasiness on his own 
part respecting the (ookery, and took the occasion of suggesting his fears, 
as a hint to order dinner. 

“Shallwe vote him present, then P” said Lord Castlereagh, who saw the 
look of dismay the further prospect of waiting threw over the party. 

“ By all means,” said Lord Beerhaven; “ Hclifcman never eats soup.” 

“ I don’t think he cares much for lisb, cither,” said Hamilton. 

“ I think our fcend Con is fond of wabuts,” said the Knight, dryly. 

“ Them’s the unwholcsomest things he could eat,” muttered old Hickman, 
who, although seated in a corner of the room, and partly masked by his 
son and grandson, could not be altogether secluded from earshot. 

" Are they indeed P” said the Bishop, turning sharply round; for the 
theme of health was one that engaged all his sympathies, and although his 
short apron covered a goodly rotundity of form, eating exacted to the full 
as many pains as it afforded pleasures to the Churchman. 

“ Yes, my Lord,” said Hickman, highly gratified to obtmu such exalted 
notice, “ there’s an essential oil in them that destroys the mucous mem¬ 
brane-” 

“ Destroys the mucous membrane!” said the Bishop, interrupting Mm. 

“Mine ip pretty^much in that way already,” said Lord Beerhaven, 
querulously ; “five’and-twenty minutes past six.” 

“Wo, no, my dear Darcy,” said Lord Drogheda, who, having drawn 
the Knight aside, was speaking in an earnest,*but low tone, “I never was 
easier in my life, on the score of intnicy; don’t let the thing give you any 
trouble—consult Glceson about it, he’s a clever fellow—and take your own 
time for the payment.” 

“ Glceson is a clever fellow, my Lord, but there are straits that prove too 
much even for his ingenuity.” 

“ Ah ! I know what you mean,” said Lord Drogheda, secretly; " you’ve 
heard of that Spanish-American affair—yes, he made a badTiit there—some 
say he’ll lose fifty thousand by it.” 

Dinner was at this moment announced, and the Knight was unable to 
learn further on a subject the little he had Jieard of which gave him great 
sorrow. Unfortunately, too, Ms position at table was opposite, not next, to 
Lord Drogheda, and he was thus compelle'J,t* wait for another opportunity 
of interrogating Mm. 
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Lord Castlereagh has left behind him one reputation, which no pohtical® 
or party animosity has ever availed to detract from, that of being the most 
perfect host that ever dispensed the honours of a table. Whatever seeming 
reserve or coldness he maintainod at other times, here he was courteous to 
cordiality; his manner, the happjs dnion of thorough good-breeding, and 
friendly ease. Gifted with a most retentive memory, and well versed on 
almost every topic that could arise, he possessed that most difficult art, the 
power of developing the resources and information of others, without ever 
making any parade of his own acquirements; or, what is still harder, without 
betraying the effort which, in hands less adroit, becomes that most vulgar 
of all tricks, called “ drawing out.” 

With all these advantages, and well suited as he w^s to meet every 
emergency of a social meeting, he felt on the present occasion far less at 
ease than was Ids wont. The party was one of Heffernati’s contriving—the 
elements were such'as lie himself would never have dreamed of collecting 
together, and he relied upon his “ Ancient” to conduct the plan he had- so 
skilfully laid down. It was, as he muttered to himself, “ Hefferuan’s Bill,” 
and he was not coming forward to explain its provisions, or state its 
object. 

Happily for the success of such meetings iu general, the adjimots con¬ 
tribute almost equally with the intellectual resources of the party; and 
hero Ileffeman, althonqli absent, had left a trace of Ids skill. The dimier 
was admirable. Lord Castlerc.'igh knew nothing of such matters; the most, 
simple, nay, the most ill-dressed meats would have met equal approv.'d from 
him with the greatest triumphs of the art; and as to wine, he mixed up his 
madeira, his claret, and Ids burgundy together, in a fashion wldrh sadly 
deteriorated him in the estimation of many of his more cultivated acquaint¬ 
ances. 

All the detail of the dinner was perfect, and Lord Beerhaven, his fqars 
on tliatscorc allayed, emerged from the cloud of liis own drearr anticipa¬ 
tions, and became one of the 'pleasantest of the party. And thus the in¬ 
fluence of good cheer and easy converse extended its liappy sway imtil even 
Mr. Hickman O’Beilly began to suffer lc.ss anxiety rcs])ecting his father’s 
presence, .-vnd frit relieved at the preoccupation the good things of the table 
exacted from the old “Doctor.” 

The party was of that magnitude which, while enabling the guests to 
form into the twos and thi-ecs of con-versational intimacy, yet affords, from 
time to time, the opportunity of generalising the subject discussed, and 
drawing, as it were, into a common centre the social abilities of each. And 
there Lord Casilcreagh shonctoilspfcuously, for at the same time that be called 
forth all the anecdotic stores of Lord Beerhaven, and the witty repartee 
for which Hamilton was noted, he shrouded the obtrusive common-places of 
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old Hidman, ot gave a character (jf quaiul originality to remarks which, 
with less flattering introduotiem, had been deemed low-lived and vulgar. 

The wine went freely round, and daret, whose flavour might have found 
acceptance with the most critical, j^gan to work its influence upon the 
party, producing that pleasant amalgaruation in which individual peculiarities 
arc felt to be the attractive, and not the repelling, properties, of social 
intercourse. 

“ What splendid action that horse you drive has, Mr. Beecham O’Udlly,” 
said Lord Loughdooner, who had paid the most marked attention to him 
during dinner. “ That’s the style of moving thi v’re so mad after in London 
—high and fast at the same time.” 

“ I gave -three hundred and fifty for him,” lisped out the youth, care¬ 
lessly, “ and think him cheap.” 

“ Qieap at throe hundred and fifty!” exclaimed old Hickman, who had 
heard the fact for the first time. “ May I never ^Ur from the spot, hut 
you told me forty pounds.” 

“ When you can pick up another ai that price let me know, I beg you,” 
said Lord Loughdooner, coming to Ihc rescue, with a-smile that seemed to 
say, IIow well you quizzed the old geulleman. “ I say, Hamilton, who 
bought your grey ?” 

“ Ecclesmcrc bought him for Ms uiiclc.” 

“ W’hy, ho starts, or shies, or something of that sort, don’t he?” 

“No, my Lord, he ‘comes down,’ wliicli is what the unde does not; 
and as he stands between Ecdcsmcro and the Miirquisate- " 

“That’s.what ]’y« always maintained,” said the Bishop to Lord Castlc- 
reagh. “The potato disposes to acidity. I know the poor people correct 
thaf by avoiding animal food—a most invaluijjflc fact.” 

“There are good grounds for your remark,” said Lord Castlereagh to tho 
Ejiight, wliile he smiled an easy asscni to the Bishop without attending to 
lum, “ and. the social relations of the oounliy wiU demand the earliest caro 
of the Government whenever measures of immediate imjmrtancc permit this 
consideration. We have been unfortunate in not drawing closer to us 
mefl who, like yourself, arc thorou'^l.ly acquainted with the condition of 
the people generally. It is not too late- ” 

“Too late for what ?” interrupted Lord Drogheda. “Not too late for 
more daret, I trust; and the decanter has*been standing opposite to me 
these ten minutes.” 

“A thousand pardons! O’lieilly, will you touch that bell F—Thanks.” 

The tone of easy familiarity with which he spoke covered Hkkman with 
a flush of ecstatic pleasure. 

“ They ginger them up so, now-a-days,” said Lord Loughdooner toBeediam 
O’KeiUy. 
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"Ginger!” cliimed in Hictanan—“ the devil a finer thing for the stomabh. 
I ask ;our pardon, taj Lord, ton sdying his name; but !’& give you a 
receipt for the -windy bile worih a guinea note." 

"lake a pinch of sn-off. Dr. Hickman," said Lord Castlereagb, who 
saw the morUflcation of the two gengrttions at the old man’s vulgarity. 

“Thank yon, my Lord. 'Tis blackguard I like best: them brown snuffs 
ruins the nose entirely. I was saying about the mixture,” said he, ad¬ 
dressing the Bishop. "Take a pint of infusion of genti^ and put a pindi 
of coriander seeds, and the peel of a Chaney orange- ” 

"I recommend a bumper of that claret, my Lord,” said Lord Castlereagb, 
determined to cut short the prescription, which now was being listened to 
by the whole board; “ and when I add the health of the Primate, I’m sure 
you’ll not refuse me.” The toast was drunk -with all suitable honours, and 
the Secretary resumed, in a whisper: “ He wants our best wishes on that 
score, poor fellow, ii they could serve him. He’s not long to be with us, 
I fear.” 

“Indeed, my Lord!” said the Bishop, eagerly. 

“ Alas I too true,” sighed Lord Castlereagb; " he’ll he a severe loss, 
too. I wanted to have some minutes’ talk with you on the matter. These 
are times of no common emergency, and the men we promote are of great 
consequence at this moment. Say to-morrow, about one.” 

" I’ll be punctual,” said the Bisliop, taking out his tablets to make a 
note of what his memory would retain to the end of bis life. 

Lord Castlereagb caught the Knight’s eye at the instant, and they both 
smiled, without being able to control their emotion. 

"And so,” said Lord Castlereagb, hastening to conbeal.his laugh, “my 
young relation contmucs to enjoy the liospilalilies of your house. Ijlon’t 
doubt in the least that be rebkous that wound the luckiest incident of bis 
life.” 

“ My friend Darcy paid even more dearly for it,” said Lord Droglioda, 
overhearing the remark; “ hut for Hefferuan’s tidings, I should cei-tainly 
have lost my wager.” 

“ 1 assure you, Knight,” broke in Hickman O’Ecilly, “ jt was through n» 
fault of mine that the altercation ended so seriously. I visited Captain 
Porcster in his room, and thought I obtained his pkd^ to take no further 
notice of the affair.” ' 

"And I, too, told him the style of fellow Mac Donough ves,” said 
Beeoham, affectedly. 

“I have heard honourable mention of both facts, gentlemen,” said Darcy, 
dryly; " that nothing could havt less contributed to a breach of the peace 
than Mr. Beecham O’Reilly’s conduct, my friend Daly is willing to vouch 
for.” 
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" I wish his own had been equally prudent and pacific," said Hicbnan 
O’Reilly, reddening at tiie taunt cotfinyed in the Knight’s speeoL 

“ Daly is unquestionably the best friend on the ground- ” 

“ On or off the ground, my Lord Loughdooner,” interrupted the Knight, 
warmly; “be may be, now and theS,,somewhat hasty or rash; but rich as 
our country is in men of generous natures, Bagenal Daly is second to none." 

“I protest, gentiemen,” said the Bishop, gravely, “I wish I could hear a 
better reason for the panegyric than his skill as a duellist.” 

“ True for you, my Lord,” muttered old Hickman, in a whisper; “he’s 
readier with a pistol-bullet than with the interest on bis bond.” 

“ He’d favour you with ‘ a discharge in full,’ %ir, if he heard the observa¬ 
tion,” said Hamilton, laughing. 

“ A letter, nSy Lord,” said a servant, presenting a sealed epistle to the 
Secretary. 

“ Heffeman’s writing, gentlemen; so I shall, witlFyonr permission, read 
it.” He broke the seal, and read aloud: “ ‘My dear Lord, an ^venture, 
which would be laughable if it were not so provoking, prevents my coming 

to dinner, so I must leave the menagerie-’ ” Here he dropped his voice, 

and orumplii^ up the letter, laughingly remarked, “ Oh, we shall hear it all 
later on. I’ve no doubt.” 

“ By-the-by, my Lord, there’s a House to-night, is there not ?” 

“ No, Bishop; we moved an adjournment for to-morrow evening. You’ll 
come down for the debate, won’t you ?” 

The Bishop nodded significantly, and sipped his wine. There was now a 
pause. This was thj great topic of the day, and yet, up to this moment, not 
even a chance allusion to politics had been dropped, and all recoiled from 
adventuring, even by a word, on a theme which might lead to disagreement 
or discordance. Old Hickman, however, dated his origin in life too far back 
for such scruples, and leaning across the table, said, with an accent to which 
wine imparted a tone of peculiar cunning, “I wish you well through it, my 
Lord; for, by all ^counts, it is dirty work.” 

The roar of laughter that followed the speech aotuaEy shook the table. 
Lord Castlereagh giving way to it wj^h as much zest as the guests them¬ 
selves. Twice he essayed to speak, but each time a fresh imrst of mirth in¬ 
terrupted him, while old Hickman, unable to divine the source of the merri¬ 
ment, stared at each person in turn, and af last muttered his consolatoiy 
“ Ay,” but with a voice that shewed he ^as far from feeling satisfied. 

“ I wish you’d made that speech in the House, Mr! Hickman,” said Lord 
Drogheda; “ I do believe you’d have been the most popular man in Ireland.” 

“ I confess,” said Lord Castlereagh,'wi|>ifl|; his eyes, “I cannot conceive 
a more dangerous opponent to the Bill.” 

VOL. J. K 
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" I£ he held j<m own bill, with a protest on it,” whispered Hamilton, 
‘^iyour opijuMi would be easily gaii&aid.” 

; « May I ask.&ff a.cnp of coffee ?” said the Bishop, rising, for he saw that 
although aa y^no untoward.results had followed, atony moment something 
unideaBaiEtt might occur.. The party,r(se with him and adjourned to the 
dniwu^-romn.. 

" Singular old man I” said Lord Castlereagh, in a. whis^ to the Knight. 
" Shrewd and cunning, no doubt, but scarcely caloulated, as our friend 
Drogheda thinhs, to distinguish himself in the House of Commons.” 

“ Do you think the Upper. Honse Would, suit him better, mj Lord f” said 
Darcy, djly. 

“I see, Knight,” said Lord Castlereagh, laughing, “you have caught up 
the popular joke of the day.” 

“ 1 trust, my Lord, it may be no more than a joke.” 

“ Can you doubt it f ” 

"At the present moment,” said the Knight, gravely, "I see no reason 
for doubtii^ anything merely on the score of its unlikelihood; yonr Lord- 
ship’s colleagues have given us some sharp lessons on the subject of credu¬ 
lity, and we should be more unteachablo than the savage, if we had not 
learnt something by this time.” 

Lord Castlereagh was about to answer, when Lord Drogheda came for¬ 
ward to say “ good night.” The others were going, too, and in the bustle 
of leave-taking some moments were passed. 

“ Your carriage has not come yet, sir,” replied a servant to the Knight. 

" Shall we take you home, Darcy,” said Lord Drogheda; “ or are you 
going to the Club f” ^ 

“ Let me say no to that offer, Knight,” interposed Lord Castlereagh, 
“and give me the pleasure of your company till the carriage arrives.” 

Dturoy acceded to a request, the courteous mode of making which had 
already secured its acoeptanoe, and the Knight sat down at the fire tUe-a4ele 
with the Secretary. 

“ I was most anxious for a moment like this,” said Lord Castlereagh, 
with the air of one abandoning himseK to the full liberty of, sincerity. “ It 
very seldom hapnens to men placed like myself to have even a few brief 
minutes’ intercourse with any one out of the rank of partisans or opponents. 

I will not disguise from you hoW highly I should value the alliance of your¬ 
self to our party; I place the grsatest pripe upon such support, but there 
is something better and more vt^uable than even a vote in a strong division, 
and that is, the candid judgment of a man who has enjoyed your opportu¬ 
nities and ybur powers of forming an opinion. Tell me, now, frankly—for 
we are here in all freedom of intercourse—what do you object to ? "WTiat do 
you fear from this contemplated enactment P” 
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“ Let me lather hear,” ®ud the Knight, smiling, “ what do you hope &om 
it—Imw you propose it to become the remedy of our existing evils f Be* 
cause I shall thereby see whether your Lordaliip and myself are like minded 
on the score of the isease, before we begin t,o discuss the remedy.” 

"Be it so, then,” said the SeesreAry, gaily; and at once, without hesita¬ 
tion, he commenced a short and most explicit statement uf the Qovemment 
intentions. Arguments that formed the staple of long Pariiamentary ha¬ 
rangues he condensed into a sentence or two; views that, dilated upon, 
sufioed to fill the columns of a newspaper, he displayed palpably and boldly, 
exhibiting powers of clear and rapid eloquence for which so few gave him 
credit in public life. Not an epithet nor an expression could have been re¬ 
trenched from a detail which denoted faculties of admirable training, assisted 
by a memory almost miraculous. Stating in order the various objections 
to the measure, be answered each in turn, and wherever the reply was not 
snffioisttlly ample and conclusive, he adroitly took ocoasion to undervalue 
cither (he opiuiou, or the source from wliich it originated, exhibiting, while 
restraining, considerable powers of sarcasm, and a thorough insight into the 
cliaracter of the public men of the {mriod. 

If the Knight was unconvinced by the arguments, be was no less asto¬ 
nished by the abilities of the Secretary. Up to that hour he had been a 
follower of the popular notion of the Opposition patty, which agreed in 
decrying his talents, and making his displays as a speaker the touchstone of 
liis capacity. Darcy was too clever himself to linger longer in this drlusiou. 
Ho saw the great and varied resources of the youthful statesman tested by a 
question of no OQuynon difficulty, and he could not control the temptation 
of tolling lifin, «s he concluded, 

‘‘Sou have made me a convert to the union- ” 

“ Have I, indeed?” cried the Secretary, in an ecstasy of pleasure. 

“Hear nie out, my Lord—tothbunion of great political abiUtios witlithe 
most captivating )iowers of conversation— yes, my Lord, 1 am old enough to 
make such'a remMk without the hazard of being deemed impertinent or a 
flatterer—yo«r success in life is certain.” 

“JBut the Bill!” cried Lord Castl^reagh, while bis hwidsome face was 
flushed between delight and eagerness —“ the Bill 1” 

“ Is an admirable BiU for England, my Lord, and were there not two 
sides to a contract, would bo perfect—^indedll, imtil I heard the lucid state¬ 
ment you liave just made, 1 never saw one tenth part of the advantages it 
must render to your country, nor, consequwtly —for we move not in parallel 
lines—^the great danger with which it is fraught to mine. Let mo now ex¬ 
plain more fully,” * 

With these words the Knight entered upon the question of the Union in 
all its .relations to Ireland, and while never conceding, nor even extenuating 
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the difficulties aitodaut upon a double legislature, he proceeded to show 
the probable tiahi of events that must fesnlt on'the passing of the measure, 
strengthening his anticipations by ,facts derived from deep knowledge of the 
country. 

Far be it from us to endeavour to.rtcapitnlete his arguments; some, of 
them, now forgotten, were difficult enough to answer, others, treasured up, 
have been fashionable fallacies in our own day, 8uoh,as they were, they 
were the reasons why an Irish gentleman demurred to surrendering priyi^ 
leges tliat gave his own country rank, place, and pre-eminence, withoutrihe 
evidence of any certain or adequate compensation. 

“ Do not tei me, my LoH, that we shaE hold our influence and our sta¬ 
tion in the Imperial Parliament. There are many reasons against such a 
belief. We shaE be in the minority, a great minority; a minority branded 
with provmcialism as our badge, and accused of prejudice and narrow¬ 
sightedness, from the very feet of our nationality. No, no; we shaU occupy 
a very different position in your country; and who wiU take our places 
here ? That’s a point your Lordship has not touched upon, but I’ll tell you. 
The demagogue, the public disturber, the licensed hawker of small griev¬ 
ances, every briefless lawyer of bad fortime and worse language, every 
mendicant patriot that can minister to the passions of a people deserted by 
their natural protectors—^Ihe day wiE come, my Lord, when these men wiE 
grow ambitious, their aspirings may become troublesome; if you coerce 
them, they are martyrs—concEiate them, and they are privEeged. What wEl 
happen then ? You wEl be asked to repeal the Uiuon, you wEl be cliarged 
with aE the venaUty by which you carried your BEl, every injustice with 
which it is chargeable, and with a hundred other faults alid crimes with 
which it is unconnected. You wEl be asked, I say, to repeal the Union, 
and make of this miserable rabble, these dregs and sweepmgs of party, a 
Parliament. You shake your head. No, no, it is by no means impossible 
—nay, I don’t thiiEc it even remote. I speak as an old man, and age, if it 
Imve many deflciencies as regards the past, has, at least, some prophetic 
foresight for the future. You wEl be asked to repeal the Union, to give a 
Parliament to a country which you hayo drained of its wealth, from which 
you have seduced the aristocracy; to restore a deliberative body to a land 
whose resources for self-legislation you have studiously and industriously 
rained. Think, then, twice of a measure from which, if it faE, there is no 
retreat, and the opposition to which may come in a worse form than a vote 
in the House of Commons. I»see you deem my anticipations have more 
gloom than truthfulness—^I hope it may be so.” 

« The Kiught of Gwynne’s earfiage,” cried a servant, throwing wide the . 
door. 
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"How opportune!” said Darcy, iaugliing; "it is so satisfactory to have 
the last shot at the enemy.” 

" Pray don’t go yet—a few moments more.” 

"Not a second, my Lord; I daie not. The fact is, I have strenuously 
avoided this subject; an old friend of mine, Bagenal Daly, has wearied me 
of it—he is an Anti-Unionist, but on grounds I scarcely concur m. Your 
Lordship’s defene* of the measure I also demur to. I am like poor old 
Murray, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, who, when called ou for 
his opinion in a case where Judge Wallace was in favour of a rule, and 
Judge Mayne against it, he said, ‘I agree with,my brother Mayne, for the 
cogent reasons laid down by my brother Wallace.’ ” 

“So,” said.the Secretary, laughing heartily, "I have convinced you 
against myself.” 

" Exactly, my Lord. I came here this evening intending not to vote on 
the Bill—indeed, I accepted your Lordship’s hospifality without a thought 
upon a party question—I am equally certain you will acquit me of being a 
spy in the camp. To-morrow I intend to vote against you.” 

“ I wish I could have the same esteem for my friends that I now pledge 
for my-” 

“Don’t say enemy, my Lord; we both aspire to the same end—our 
country’s good. K we take different roads, it is because each thinks Ms 
own path the shortest. Good night.” 

Lord Castlereagh accompanied the Knight to Ms carriage, and again 
shook Ms hand cordially as they parted. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

A DAT OF BXCITEUEHT. 

Gueat was the Knight’s astonishment, and not less his^satisfaction, as ho 
entered the breakfast-room the morning after his dinner with the Secretary, 
to find Bagenal Daly there before Mm. “They met with all the cordial 
warmth of men whose friendsliip had vontinoed without interruption for 
;nigh half a century; each well-disposed tg prize good faith and iiitegiity at 
a time when so many lapsed from the path of honour and principle. 

Well, Darcy,” cried DMy, the first greetings over, “therefis little hope 
left ns; that rascaUy newspaper already proclaims the triumph—a majority 
of twenty-eight.” 
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“ They calculate on many more; you remember what old Hayes, of the 
Recruiting Staff, used to say: 'There was no getting fellows to enlist when 
the bounty was high; make it half-a-crown/ said he, ,'and Til raise a bat¬ 
talion in a fortnight.’ ” 

“ Is CiBtlereagh adopting the policy 

“ Yes, and with infinite success! Some that held out for English Peer¬ 
ages are fain to take Irish Baronetcies, expectant Bishops put up with 
Deaneries, and an acquaintance of ours, that would take nothing below a 
separate command, is now satisfied to make his son a clerk in the War 
OfSce.” 

“ I’m sorry for it,” said Daly, as he arose and paced the room backwards 
and forwards—" sincerely soriy. 1 had fostered the hope that If they suc¬ 
ceeded in corrupting otir gentry, tlioy had polluted their own Peerage. I 
wish every fellow had, been bought by an Earldom at least. I would like 
to think that this Judas Peerage might .become a jest and a scoff among 
their order.” 

“ Have no such cxj)ectation, Bagenal,” said the Knight, reflectively,; 
" their origin will bo forgiven before the first generation dies out. To all 
purposes of worldly respect and esteem, they’ll be. as high and mighty Lords 
as the best blood of idl the Howards. The penalty w’ill fall upon England 
in another fonn.” 

“ How ? Where ?” 

" In the Lower House politics will become a trade to live by, and the 
Irish party, with such an admirable nuirkct for grievances, will be a strong 
and compact body in Parliament, too numerous to be Cdught ly anything 
save groat concessions. Englishmen will never uuder.stand the truth of the 
condition of the country from ihesc men, nor how little j)ersonal importance 
they possess at home. They will be regarded as the exponents of Irish 
opinion—they will browbeat, denounce, threaten, fawn, and flatter by turns; 
and Ireland, instead of being easier to govern, will be reudored leu limes 
more ditlicult, by all the obscuring influences of falsehood and luisrcpresen- 
tatioiu But let us quit the theme. How have you left all .at the abbey ?” 

“ WcU and happy; here are my dos'|)atohes.” And he laid on the table 
several letters, the first the Knight had received since his arrival, save a few 
hurried lines from Lady Eleanor. Darcy broke the envelopes, and skimmed 
the contents of each. 

'' How good!” cried he, handiijg Lord Ncthcrby’s letter across the table; 
“ this is really amusing!” 

“ I have seen it,” said Da]y,rflryly. '■ Lady Eleanor asked my opinion as 
to what answer she should make.” 

“Insolent old miser!” broke in Darcy, who, without attending to Daly’s 
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remark, had been reading Lady Elmer’s account of I)r. Hickman’s pro¬ 
posal.—" I say, Bagenal, you’ll not belierc this ? What social earthquakes 
are we to lo(& for next ? Bead that." And with a trembling hand pre¬ 
sented the letter to Daly. 

•If the Knight’s passion had been •ions openly displayed, Daly’s indigna¬ 
tion seemed to evcdse deeper emotion, for his brdWs met, and his stem Ups 
were clenched, as«he perused the lines. 

“ Darey,’’ said he, at length, “ O’BeiUy must apologise for this—he must 
be made to disavow any share in the old man’s impertinence-” 

“No, no,” inteimpted Darcy, “never speak of it again; rest assured 
Lady Eleanor received the offer suitably. The* best thing we can do is to 
forget it; if,’’ jdded he, after a pause, “ the daring that prompted such a pro¬ 
position has not a deeper foundation than mere presumption. You know 
tliese Hiekmans have purcliased up my bonds and other securities.’’ 

“ I heard as much.” 

“Well, Glceson is making arrangements for the payment. One large 
sum, something like 20,000f.- 

“ Was paid the day before yesterday,” said Daly; “here is a memoran¬ 
dum of the moneys.” 

“ How the deuce came you by the information ? I have heard nothing 
of it yet.” 

“ That entails somewhat of a story,” said Daly; “ but I’ll be brief with 
it.” And in a few words he narrated his meeting with the robber Frcney, 
and how he had availed himself of his hospitality and safe convoy as far as 
Maynooth, ,• 

“ Ireland for ever!” said the Knight, in a burst of happy laughter; ■“ for 
every species of incongruity, where was cvpr its equal ? An independent 
member of the Legislature sups with a highwayman, and takes a loan of 
his hackney!” 

“ Ay, fjith,” said Daly, joining in the laugh; “ and had I not been one 
of the Opposition, 1 had been worth robbing, and consequently not so civilly 
treated. By Jove! Darty, 1 felt an evening with Erency to be a devilish 
good preparation for the company J.should be keeping up in town,” 

“I’ll wager ten pounds you talked politics together.” 

“ I’hat we did, and he is as stout an Anti-Unionist as the best of us, 
thougb be told me he signed a petition inl'avour of the Bill when confined 
in Clonmel gaol.” 

“Is that true, Bagenal; did they hawk a petition for signatwe among 
the prisoners of a gaol P” 

“ He took his oath of it to me, and I mtCnd to declare it in the House.” 

“ What if asked for your authority f” 
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“ FlI give it,” said Daly, determinedly. “ Ay, faith, and if I catch a sneer 
or a scoff amongst them, I’ll teU them that a highwayman is about as re¬ 
spectable and somewhat more courageous than a bribed representative.” 

If the Knight enjoyed the absurdity of Daly’s supper with the noted 
Freney, he laughed till the tears came at the account of his dining with Con 
Heffernan. Darcy coul<rappreciate the dismay of Heffcman, and the cool, 
imperturbable tyranny of Daly’s manner throughout, and would have given 
largely to have witnessed tha-iele-a-lete. 

“I will do him the justice to say,” said Daly, "that when he found 
escape impossible, he behaved as well as any man, his conversation was 
easy and unaffected, and his manner perfectly well-bred. Freney was more 
anecdotic, but Heffernan saw deeper into mankind.” „ 

“ I hope you hinted the comparison P” said Darcy, slyly. 

" Yes, I observed upon the superiority practical men possess in ah the re- 
lations of social intercdui'se, and quoted Freney and himself as instances 1” 

“ And he took it well ?” 

" Admirably. Once, and only once, did he show a little disposition to turn 
restive; it was when 1 remarked upon their discrepancy in point of destiny, 
the one being employed to empty, the other to fill, the pockets of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s lieges. Ho winced, but it was over in a second. His time was up 
at ten o’clock, but we sat chatting till near twelve, and we parted with 
what the French term a ‘ sense of the most distinguished consideration’ on 
each side.” 

“ By Jove! I envy the fellows w'ho sat at the other tables and saw you.” 

“ They were most discreet in their observations,” remarked Daly, signifi- 
canfly. “ One young fellow, it is true, coughed twice or thrice as a signal 
to a friend across the room, bqt I ordered the waiter to bring me a plate, 
and taking three or four bullets out of my pocket, sent them over to him 
with my respectful compliments, as ‘admirable phis for a cough.’ The 
cure was miraculous.” 

“ Excellent! Men have taken out a patent for a poorer remedy. And 
now, Bagenal, for the reason of your journey. What, in the imme of every¬ 
thing strange and eccentric, brought yen up to town? Don’t affect to tell 
me you came for the debate.” 

“ And why not ?” said Daly, who, unwilling to reveal the true cause, pre¬ 
ferred to do battle on this pretence. “I admit as freely as ever I did. I’m 
no lover of Parliament. I have slight respect or esteem for deliberative 
assemblies split up into factions find parties. A Government, to my tlilnk- 
ing, should j;ppresent unity as the chief element of strength; but such as it 
is—bad enough and base enough, in all conscience—^yet it is the last rem¬ 
nant of national power left, the frail barrier between us and downright pro¬ 
vincialism. But .1 had another reason for coming up—half a dozen other 
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reasons, for that matter—one of therj was, to see your invaluable business 
man, Gleeson, who, from some caprice or other about a higher rate of inte¬ 
rest, has withdrawn my sister’s fortune from the funds, to invest it in some 
confounded mortgage. I suppose ij’s all right and judicious to boot; but 
MaVia, like every other Daly I ever hetird of, has a will of her own, and has 
commissioned mo to have the money restored to its former destination. I 
verily believe, Darey, the most troublesome animal on the face of the globe 
is an old maid with a small funded capital. At one moment, deploring the 
low rate of interest and dying for a more profitable use of the money; at 
another, decrying all deposit save the Bank, she inveighs ^^nst public 
theft and private credit, and takes off three-and-a-half per cent, of her hap¬ 
piness in pure fretting.” 

“ Is she quite well ?” said the Knight, in an aecent which a more shrewd 
observer than Daly might have perceived was marked by some agitation. 

“ I never knew her better; as fearless as we both rdlnember her at sixteen; 
and, save those strange intervals of depression she has laboured under 
all through her life, the same gay-hearted spirit she was when the flattered 
heiress and beauty, long, long years ago.” 

The Knight heaved a sigh. It might have been for the years thus passed, 
the pleasant days of early youth and manhood so suddenly called up before 
him ; it might have been that other and more tender memories were crowd¬ 
ing on his mind; but he turned away and leaned on the chimney-piece, lost 
in deep thought. 

“ Poor girl,” said Daly, "there is no question of it, Darcy, but slic must 
have formod spme •Unfortunate attachment; she had pride enough always to 
rescue her from the dangers of an unsuitable marriage, but her heart, I feel 
convinced, was touched, and yet I never could fiud a clue to it. I suspected 
something of the kind when she rpfused Donington—a handsome fellow, and 
an old title, I pressed her myseK on the subject—^it was the only time I 
did so—and I guessed at once, from a chance phrase she dropped, that there 
had been an-old attachment somewhere. Well, well, what a lesson might 
be read from both our fortunes! The beauty—and you remember how 
handsome she was—^the beauty with a splendid fortune, a redueed maiden 
lady; mid myself hc heaved a heavy sigh, and with cla^d hands sat back 
in the chair, as he added—“ the shattered wreck of every hope 1 once set 
out with.” 

The two old men’s eyes mett and, although undesignedly, exchanged looks 
of deepest, most affectionate interest. Iftly was the first to rally from his 
brief access of despondency, and he did so with the physical effort he would 
have used to shake a load from his shonfdcfs. 

“Well, Darcy, let us be up and stirrii^; there’s a meeting at Bar¬ 
rington’s at two; we must not fail to be there.” 
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“I wish to see Gleeson in the mean^wJffle," said the Knight; “lam un¬ 
easy to learn what has been done with Hickman, and what day I can leave 
town.” 

“ Send Sandy out with a note, and trll Mm to come to dinner here at sis.” 

“ Agreed; nothing could be better’; we can talk, over our business matters 
comfortably, and be down at the House by nine or ten.” 

The note was soon written and Sandy despatched, wife orders to wait for 
Gleeson’s return, in case he should be absent when he arrived. 

The day for the evening of wMoh was fixed the second reading of the Bill 
of Union, was a busy one in Dublin. Accounts the most opposite and 
contradictory were everywhere in circulation; some, asserting that the 
Mhiisterial majority was certain; others, equally positive, alleging that 
many of their supposed supporters had lapsed in their allegiance, and that 
the most enormous ofi’ers had been made, without success, to parties hitherto 
believed amongst the ranks of the Government. The streets were crowded, 
not by persons engaged in the usual affairs of trade and traffic, but by 
groups and knots talking eagerly over the coming event, aud discussing 
every rumour that chance or scandal suggested. 

Various meetings were held in different parts of the town; at some,the 
Government party were canvassing the modes of rcacMng the House in 
safety, and how best they might escape the violence of the mob; at others, 
the Opposition deliberated on the prospects before them, and by what 
stratagems the debate might be prolonged till the i)eriod when, the Wicklow 
election over, Mr. Grattan might be expected to take his scat in the House, 
since, by a trick of “ the Castle party,” the writ liad bfe’dn delayed to that 
very morning. 

Con Heffernan’s carriage was seen everywhere, and some avowed that at 
five o’clock he was driving with the third pair of posters he had that day 
employed. Bagenal Daly was also a conspicuous character “ ou town;” on 
foot and alone, he was at once recognised by the mob, who cheered him iis 
an old but long-lost-sight-of acquaintance. The densest crowd made way 
for him as he came, and every mark of respect was shown him by those who 
set a higher price on his ecccntricity’and daring than even upon Ids pa¬ 
triotism ; and a nlhrmuring commentary on his character followed him as he 
went. 

“ By my conscience! it’s well for them they haven’t to fight for the 
Union, or they wouldn’t like old Bagenal Daly agin them!” 

“He looks as fresh and bould as ever he did,” said another; “sorra a day 
onlder than be was twenty-eight yqars ago, when I seen him tried for his life 
at Newg.ate.” 

“Was you there, Mickey?” cried two or three, in a breath. 

“lak was I, as near as 1 am to you. ’Twas a coallieaver he kilt, a chap 
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that was called Big Samj and they say he was bribed by some of the gen¬ 
tlemen at Daly’s Club House to come up to Bagenal Daly in the street and 
insult him about the beard he wears on his upper lip, and sure enough so he 
did—it was Ash Wednesday more bj token—and Sam had a smut on his 
face just to imitate Mr. Daly’s. ‘We 'ire a purty pair, ain’t we ?’ says Sam, 
grinning at him, when they met on £ssex-bxidge. And wid that he slips 
his arm inside Mr.JDaly’s to hook wid his,” 

“ To walk be.side liim, is’t ?” 

“ J ust so, divil a less. ‘ Come round to the other side of me,’ says Daly, 
‘ for I want to step into Kertkad’s shop.’ And in they went together, and 
Daly asks for a pound of strong white soap, and pays down one-and-eight- 
pcnce for it, and out they comes again quite friendly as before. ‘ Where 
to now ?’ says Sam, for he held a grip of him like a baililT. ‘ Across the 
bridge,’ says Daly; and so it was. When they reached the middle arch of 
the bridge, Daly made a spring and got himself fi%e, and then stooping 
down, caught Sam by the knees, and, before you could say ‘JackRobinson,’ 
hurled him over the battlements into the Liffcy. ‘ You can wash your face 
now,’ says he, and he threw the soaj) after him; divil a word more he said, 
but walked on, as cool as you saw him there.” 

“ And Sam ?” said sevorid together. 

“ Sam was drowned; there came a fresh in the river, and they todt Mm 
up beyaud the North Wall—a coq)sc.” 

“ Millia murther ! what did Daly do ?” 

“ He took his trial for it, and sorra excuse he gave one way or other, but 
that he ‘ didn’t kno;* the blackguard couldn’t swim.’ ” 

“ And they Itt him off?” 

“ Lot him off? Arrali, is it hang a gcutleiyan?” 

“ True for you,” cMmcd iu the bystauders; “ them that makes the laws 
knows better than that!” 

■ Such was one of the narratives Ms reappearance in Dublin again brooght 
up; and, singular, cnongb, by the respect shown him by the mob, derived 
ninch of its source iu that same feeling of awe and dread they manifested 
towards one they believed privileged ,to do whatever ho pleased. Alas, for 
Imman nature! the qualities which find favom- with thp multitude are 
never the liner and bettor traits of the heart, but rather the sterner features 
that emanate from a strong will and linn purpose. 

If the voices of the closely-ecftiipacted mass which filled the streets and 
avenues of Dublin on that diay could have •been taken, it would have been 
found that Bagenal Daly had an overwhelming majority; while, on a con¬ 
verse scrutiny, it would appear, that not a |;e!ltleman of Ireland entertained 
for that mob sentiments of such thorough contempt as he did. Nor was the 
sentunent concealed by him. The crowd which, growing as it went, followed 
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him from place to place tlaonghout th^e city, would break fort h at intervals 
into some spontaneous shout of admiration, and a cheer for Bagenal Daly, 
ooiranauded by some deep throat, would be answered in a deafening roar of 
voices. Then would Daly turn, and, ^s the moving mass Jell back, scowl 
upon their unwashed faces with such a look of scorn, that even they half 
felt the insult. In such wise was his progress through the streets of 
Dublin, now moving slowly onward, now turning to confront the mob that 
in slavish adulation still tracked his steps. 

It was at a moment like this, when, standing at bay, he scowled upon the 
dense throng, Heffemau’s carriage drove slowly past, and Con, leaning from 
the window, caEed out in a dramatic tone, " liy friends, Siccius Dentatus, 
thy friends!” , . 

Daly started, and as his cheek reddened, answered, “Ay, and by my soul, 
for the turning of a straw. I’d make them your enemies.” And as if respon¬ 
sive to the threat, a' groan for “ the Castle hack, three groans for Con 
Hcffcman!” were shouted out in tones that shook the street! For a second 
or two Daly’s face brightened, and his eyes sparkled with the lire of enter¬ 
prise, and he gazed on the countless mass with a look of indecision; but 
suddenly folding his arms, he dropped liis head, and muttered, “ No, no, it 
wouldn’t do; robbery and pillage would be the whole of itand, without 
raising his eyes again, walked slowly homewards. 

The hours wore on, and six o’clock came, but no sign of Glceson, nor had 
Bandy returned with any answer. 

“And yet I am positive he is not from home,” said Darcy. “He pledged 
himself not to leave this until the whole business was.jompieted. Honest 
Tom Glceson is a man to keep to tlie strictest letter of his word.” 

“ I’d not think that less likely,” said Daly, sententiously, “ if the world 
hod spared him the epithet. I hate the cant of calling a man by some title 
that should be common to all men—at least, to all gentlemen." 

“ I cannot agree with you,” said Darcy. “ 1 deem it a proud thing for 
any one so to have impressed his reputation for honourable dealing on 
society that the very mention of his name suggests his character.” 

“Perhaps I am soured by what wa have seen around us,” said Daly ; 

“ but the mention of every virtue latterly has been generally followed by 
the announcement of the purchase of its possessor. ' I never hear of a good 
character tliat I don’t think it is a puflmig advertisement of ‘ a high-priced 
artide to be had cheap for cash.’ ” 

“ You’ll think better of the vtorld after a glass or two of Madeira,” said 
Darcy, laughing; “ and rather than hear you inveigh against mankind, I’ll 
let Glceson eat his soup cold.’*^ ^d so saying, he rang the bell and ordered 
dinner. ^ 

The two friends dined pleasantly, and although, from time to time, some 
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stray thought of Gleeson’s abscace would obtrude, they chatted away 
agreeably till past nine o’clock. 

“I begin to suspect that Sandy may have met some acquaintance, and 
lingered to pledge ‘old times’ with l^m,” said Darcy, looking at his watch. 
“It is now nearly twenty minutes pasl*nine.’’ 

“ I’ll stake my life on it, Sandy is true to his mission. He’d not turn 
from the duty entrusted to him to hob-nob with a Prince of the Blood. 
Here he comes, however; there was a knock at the door.” 

“ But no; it was a few hurried lines in pencil from the House, begging 
of them to come up at once, as the Ministerial party was mustering in 
strength, and the Opposition benches filling but slowly. While deliberating 
on what course to take, a second summons came from one of the leading 
men of the party. It was brief, but significant; “ Come up quickly. They 
are evidently pushed hard. Toler has sent a message to O’Donnell, and 
they are gone out, and Harvey says Castlereagh has dk of his fellows ready 
to provoke us.—W. T.” 

“That looks like business, Darcy,” cried Daly, in a transport of delight. 
“ Let us lose no time; there’s no knowing how soon so much good valour 
may ooze out.” 

“ But Glecson- ” 

“ If he comes, let him foEow us to the House. We can walk—there’s 
no use waiting for the carriage.” Then added, in a mutter to himself, 
“ I’d give a hundred down to have a shot at the Attorney-General. There, 
that’s Sandy’s voice in the halland at the same instant the trusty servant 
entered. 

“Well, have'you'seen him.” 

“ Is he at home ?” , 

“ No, sirs, he’s no at hamc, that’s clear. When I asked for him, they 
told me he was in bed, asleep, for that he was just arrived after a long 
journey; and so I waited a bit, and gaed out for a walk into the shrub¬ 
beries, where. I could have a look at his chamber windows, and sure enough 
they were a’ closed. I waited a while longer, but he was still sleeping, 
and'they dared'na wake him; and so it came to nigh five o’clock, and 
then I was fain fo send up the bit letter by the flunUe,«and ask for the 
answer; but none came.” 

“ Did you say that the letter was from m*e ?” said the Knight, hastily. 

“ Na, sir; but I tauld them Vhat most people mind as well, that Mister 
Bagenal Daly sent me. It’s a name ft!w fdlk are fond to trifle wi’.” 

“ Go on, Sandy,” said Daly. “ What then ?” 

“ Weel, sir, I sat down on the stair at the^oot of the big clock, and said 
to mysel, ‘ I’ll gie ye ten minutes mair, but njt a second after.’ And sure 
enough ye might hear every tick of her through the house, a’ was so still 
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silent. Slfait as the time was, I thought it wad never gae past, for I 
did no tak my eyes aff o’ her face. When the ten minutes was up, I stole 
gently up the sto, and qsened the door. A’ was dark inside, so 1 opened 
the window, and there was the bed—eppty; naebody had lain iu it syne it 
was made. There was a bit ashes in the grate, and some burned papcc on 
the hearth, but na other sign that onybody was there at a’, aae I crept 
back again, and met the flunkie as he was coining up, for he had just missed 
me, and was in a real fright where 1 was gone to. I saw by Lis face that 
he was found out, and so 1 laid my hand on his shoulder, and said, ‘ Yo 
ha tauld me ane lee; yr matm tak care no to tcE me auither. AVherc is 
yer maistcr?’ Then oam6 out the truth. Mr. Glrcson was gano awa to 
England. He sailed for Liverpool in the Shamrock.” 

“ Impossible!” siud Darcy. " Ho could not be away from Dublin at 
this moment.” 

"It’s even sae,” readied Sandy, gravely; “for when I heard a’ that 1 
could from the flunkie, T pul him into the library, and locked the door an 
him, and (lien went round to the siahle-yard, uherc iho coachman was 
sitting in the harness-room, smoking. ‘ And so he’s off to England,' .said 
I to him, its if 1 kenned if a’. 

“ Must sae,’ said he, wi’ the pipe in his niouih. 

“ ‘ And lie’s rnie to be back for some lime,’ said I, specrin’ at him. 

“ ‘ On Eridav,’ said ho; aud he smoked away, and never a word 'nair 
could I get out o’ him.” 

“YVliy, Sandy,” said the Knight, laughing, “they’dmake jou a prefect ot 
police, if they liad jou iu France.” 

“I dinua ken, sir,” said Sandy, not exactly appreciating wtiat the nature 
of the appointment might portend. 

“1 only hope UJccsoii may not hear of the perquisition ou his return,” 
.said the Knight, in a whisper to Daly. “Our friend Sandy pushes his 
spirit of inquiry somewhat far.” 

“I don’t know that,” said Daly, thoughtfully; “he’s a shrewd fellow, 
and rarely makes a mistake of tliat kind, lint come, let us lose no more 1 imc.’’ 

“ I liulf suspect the, reason of tlus mystery about Qleeson,” said -the 
Kuight, who stopd musing deeply on the event; "a few words Drogheda 
let fall yesterday, going in to dinner—some unfortnuate speculation iu South 
America—this may require his keepingout of the way for a little time. Hut 
why not say so, manfully ?—I’m sure I’m rcudy to assist him.” 

“ Come along, Darey, we musto'alk; they say no carriage can get through 
the mob.” And, with these words, he took the Knight’s arm and sallied 
forth, wliile Sandy followed, con.ejing a large doth cloak over his arm, which 
only partially concealed an ominous-looking box of maliogany wood, strapped 
witK brass. 
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A crowd awaited them as they reached the street, by 4hioh they were 
escorted through the denser maaa that thronged the great thoroughfisre, the 
mere mention of their names being sufficient to ^roe a passage even where 
the mob stood thickest. 

The space in front of the Parliaml^jt House and before the College was 
filled with soldiers; while patrols of cavalry traversed every avenue leading 
to it, for information had reached the Government that violence might be 
apprehended from a mob whose force and numbers were alluded to by mem¬ 
bers within the House in terms meant to intimidate, while the presence of 
the soldiery was retorted by the Opposition, as a measure of tyranny and 
oppression of the Castle party. Brushing sou.*jwhat roughly throngh the 
armed line, Daly, with the Knight beside him, entered the space, and was 
passing onward; when a bustle and a confused uproar beliind him arrested 
his steps. Believing that it might be to Sandy’s progress some objection 
was offered, Daly wheeled round, when he saw two jjidicemcn in the act of 
dragging away a boy, whose loud cries for help from the mob were incessant, 
while he mingled the name of Mr. Daly through Ms entreaties. 

“ What is it ?” said Daly. “ Does the fellow want me ?” 

“ Never mind him,” said Darcy ; “ the boy has caught up your name, and 
that’s all.” 

But the urchin struggled and kicked with all his might; and, although 
overpowered by superior strength, gave battle to the last, screaming at the 
top of Ms voice, “ One word with Mr. Daly—just one word!” 

Bngenal Daly turned hack, and, approaching the scene of contest, said, 
“ Have you anythiiig to say to mo ? 1 am Mr. Daly.” 

“ If they’d let me go my hands, I’ve something to give you,” said the boy, 
who,.althongh sorely bruised and beaten, seemed to caro less for his own 
troubles than for the object of his enterprise.* 

At a word from Daly, the policemen relinquished their hold, and stood 
guard on either side, while the boy, giving himself a shake, leered up in 
Daly’s face with an expression he could not fail to recognise. 

“ There’s a'way to treat a young gentleman at home for the Christmas 
holidays !” said the imp, with a compassionating glance at Ms tom and tat¬ 
tered gsirments, wMlo the words and fhc tone they wore lettered in sent a 
shout of laughter through the mob. 

“ What, Jemmy!” said Daly, stooping down and accosting him hi a 
whisper, for it was no other than that reputable youth Mmself, “you 
here!” 

“ Just .so, sir. Ain’t I in a nice way to appear at the Privy Council ?” 

The police were growing impatient at tks aontinued insolence of the fel¬ 
low, and were about lay bold on him once more, when Daly interposed, 
and said, in a still lower voice, “ Have you an|iliing to tell me f” 
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“ J?Te a bit paper £<» you somewhere, from one yon know, if them 

blackgaards the ‘polls’ has not mode sCe lose it.” 

“Be quiok, then,” said Daly, “and see after it.” for Darcy was chafed 
at a delay he could not sec any reason ^or. 

“Here it is,” said the iinp, taking.* piece of dirty and crumpled paper 
from the lining of his hat; “ there, you have it now safe and sure. Give 
my best respects to Alderman Darby,” added he to the police; “ say I was 
too hurried to call;” and with that, he dived between the legs ,of one of 
them, dashed through the line of soldiers, and was speedily eonoealed 
among the dense crowd outside, where shouts of approving laughter wel¬ 
comed him. 

“ A rendezvous or a' challenge, Bagenal—which ?” said the Knight, 
laughing, as Daly stood endeavouring, by the light of a lamp'in the corridor, 
to decipher the tom scrawl. 

The other made no Kply, but, holding the paper close to his eyes, stood 
silent and motioidess. At last an expression of impatient anger burst from 
him: “ That imp of h—1 has almost effaced the words—cannot make 
them out!” Then he added, m a low muttering, “ I trust in Heaven I have 
not read them aright. Como here, Darcy.” And so saying, he grasped the 
Knight’s hand, and led him along to one of the many small ohamhers used 
as offices of the House. 

“ Ah! they’re looking anxiously out for you, sir,” said a young man who 
stood with his back to the fire reading a papjer. “ Mr. Ponsonby has just 
been here.” 

“Leave us together here for a few minutes,” said Daly, “and let there 
be no interruption.” Andasbespoko, he motioned to the door with a gesture 
tbeip was no mistaking. The clerk left the room, and they were alone. 

“ Maurice Darcy,” said Daly, as be turned the key in tl>o lock, “ you 
have a stout heart and a courage I never saw fail, and you need both at 
this moment.” 

" What is it, Bs^onal ?” gasped the Knight, as a deadly pallor covered 
his face. “ Is my wife—arc my children- ” 

“ No, no; be calm, Darcy, they are all well.” 

“ Go on, then ” cried he, with a firmer voice," I’ll listen to you pa¬ 
tiently.” 

“ Bead that,” said Daly, as he held the paper near the candle; and the 
Knight read aloud: “ ‘ Honoured sir,—I saw the other night you were trou¬ 
bled when I spoke of Gleeson, mid I take the occasion of- ' ” 

«•Warning you,’ I think the words are,” broke in Daly. 

"So it is;—‘warning yott‘'M)nest Tom is away to America!’” The 
paper fell from Dwey’s hand, and he staggered backjnto a seat. 
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“ With thqr say above a hundred thousand pounds, Darcy,’* continued 
Daly, taking up the fragment. “ If ihe news be true— 

“If so. I’m ruinedj he received the whole loan on Saturday last—he 
could not delay Hickman’s payment ||eyond Wednesday without suspicion.” 

“.Ah! I see it all, aud the Amerioar* packet does not sail till to-morrow 
morning from Liverpool.” 

“ But it may all,be false,” said Darcy. “Who writes yon this story?” 

“It is signed ‘3?.,’ and Freney is the man; I know the fellow that 
brought it.” 

“ I’ll not believe a word of it, Bagenal,” said the Knight,' impetuously. 
“ I’ll not credit the calumny of a highwayman against the honour of one 
I have kno\yn and respected for years. It is false, depend upon it.” 

“ Yet how it tallies with Sandy’s tidings; there is something in it. Huso, 
Darcy, don’t speak, there is some one passing.” 

The sounds of feet and voices were heard at the'samc instant without, 
and among them the clear, distinctive accents of Hickman O’Beilly. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ if the new's had come a little earlier. Lord Castlereagh 
would have found some of our patriots less stem in virtue. Gleeson will 
have carried away half a province, with him.” 

“ There!” whispered Daly, “you heard that—^the news is about already.” 

But Darcy was now totally overcome, and, with his head resting on the 
table, neither spoke nor stirred. “ Bagenal,” said be, at length, but in a 
voice faint as a whisper, “ I am too ill to face the House, let us turn home¬ 
wards.” 

“ m see for a caEriage,” said Daly, who issued forth to take the first he 
oould find. 

“ I say, Hamilton,” cried a member, as he alighted from liis ohariot, 
“there’s the Knight of Gwynne and Bagenal Daly in Castlereagh’s car¬ 
riage.” 

■ “ Daly smd lie could drive a coach and six through the Bill,’’ replied the 
other; " perhaps he’s gone to practise with a pair first.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE AD.TOUENED DEBATE. 

Altdough the debate had nommenced .at seven o’clock, none of the 
great speakers on either side arose before eleven. Some fierce skirmishes 
Lad, indeed, occuiTed; personalities and sarcasms the most cutting had been 
interchanged with a freedom that showed ihat if shame were in a great 
measure departed, personal daring and intrepidity were qualities still in 
rejnitc. The Miiustefial parly, no loiq^r timid or wavering, took no j)ains 
to coneeal their sense of coming victory, and even Lord CasUerengl), usually 
so guarded on every outward observance, entered the House and took his 
scat with a smile of conscious triumph that did not escape observation from 
either friends or opponents. 

The tactics of the Treasury benches, too, seemed changed : not vraitmg, 
as liilbcrto, to receive and repel the attack of the Opposition, they now be¬ 
came themselves the assailants, and evinced, by the readiness and frequency 
of their assaults, the perfect organisation they had attaiued. The Opposition 
members, who opened the debate, were suflered to procecid without any at¬ 
tempt at reply, an ironical cheer, a well-put question, sopic homethrust as to 
former opinions, alone bre.akmg the thread of an argument which, even from 
its monotony, was becoming .less efl'eetive. 

Sir Henry Parnell, the late Clmncellor of the Eficliequer, and W’ho had 
been dismissed from ofiTice for his opinions on the liiiion, was the first 
speaker; with a moderation, in paii the result of his former position with 
regard to those who had been his colleagues, ho limited himself to a strict 
examinatiou of the measure in its healings and consequences, and ngver, 
even for a moment, digressed into anything like reflection on the motives of 
its advocates, fiis speech was able and argumentative, but evidently un¬ 
satisfactory to his party, who seemed impatient and uneasy tillhe concluded, 
ztnd hailed Ponsonby, who rose after him, with cheers that showed their C-V- 
pectations were now, at least, more likely *o be realised. 

Whether the occasion alone -Was the cause, or that catching the eicite- 
ment of his supporters, Ponsonby deviated from the usually calm and tem¬ 
perate character he was aocuStoLicd to assume in the Mouse, and became 
warm and impassioned. Difdaiuing to examine the relativp merits or de¬ 
merits of the proposed BUI, he boldly pronounced Parliament incompetent 
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to decide it, and concluded by declaring that, if carried, the measure might 
endanger, not only the ties of amity between the two nations, but dissolve 
those of allegiance also. A loud burst of ntiagled iudigiiation and irony 
broke from the Treasury benches St Ihts daring flight, wJien tlie sjieaker, at 
once collecting hiniself, turned the wifole force of his attack on the Secre¬ 
tary. With slow and measured intonation, he depicted the various stag<!s of 
his political career# recalling to memory the liberal pledges he had once con¬ 
tracted, and the various shades of defection by which he had at last reached 
the position in which he could ‘‘ betray Ireland.” 

None wore prepared for the degree of cloqinod power Ponsonby displayed 
on this occasion; and the effect of such a spcccli from one habituivlly cidm, 
even to coldnc^js, was overwhelming. It was not Lord Castlcrcagh’s inten¬ 
tion to have s()oken at this early hour of the debate ; but, apologising for 
oceu|)yiugthe time of the House by a personality, lie arose, not self-possessed 
and at case, but flushed and excited. * 

Without adverting for a second to the measure in debate, he launched 
forth into a most violent invective on his adverstcy. With a vehement 
passioji, that only his ncai'est friends knew him to pos.scss, ho exposed every 
act of his political life; taiuiled him with holding opinions, iibei’al enough 
to bo a patriot, but sufficiently plastic to be marketable ; he accused his very 
calmness as being an hypocritical affectation of fairness, while, in reality, it 
was but the tacit admission of his readiness to be bought; and at length 
pushed his violeut sarcasm so far, that a loud cry of “ Order!” burst forth 
from the Opposition, while dicers of deliimcc were heard along the densely- 
crowded ranks of the Ministerial party. 

Prom this moment the discussion assumed a most bitter character: 
assertions and denials, uttered m language tli*- most insulting, were hetird at 
every moment, and no s])eakcT could proceed without some interruption 
which demanded several minutes to subdue. More than one member was 
seen to cro.ss the floor, and mterohange a few words with an tulversary, the 
import of which,, as he returned to his place, no physiognomist nced^ave 
doubted. It was not debate or discussion, it wiis the vehement outpouring 
of fiersonal and' political hatred, by men whose passions wore no longer re- 
slrainable, and many of whom saw in this the last occaiion of their ever 
being able'to confront their enemies. Language that could nut be uttered 
■with impunity elsewhere, was board at^ every moment; open declarations 
were made that, the Bill once ctirricd, allegiance and loyalty were dissolved; 
and Sir Neil O’Domiell went so far as to that he regarded the moasiu* 
iis an act of treason, and would place hinBelX at the head of his regiment 
• to oppose and annul it. 

It yvas in a momentary pause of this bitter conflict that rnmoui aa- 
nouuced the arrival of the Knight of Gwyime and Bageual Daly at the 

1.3 
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House. Never were reinforcements upre gladly hailed by • weakened and 
disabled army; cheers of triumphant delight broke from the Opposition 
benches, answered by others, not less lodd and taunting, from the Ministerial 
side, and every eye was turned eagerly'towards the door by which they were 
expected to enter. 

To such a pitch of violence had partisanship carried the members on both 
sides, expressions of open defiance and insult were exchanged iu the midst 
of this scene of tumult, nor was the authority of the Speaker able to restore 
order for several minutes; when at last the doors were thrown open, and 
Hickman O’Eeilly entered, jmd walked up the body of the House. Shouts 
of loud laughter now resounded from either side; such an apparition at the 
moment was the most ludicrous contrast to that expected, and a boisterous 
gaiety succeeded to the late scene of acrimony and intemperance. 

The individual himplf seemed somewhat puzzled at these unlooked-for 
marks of public notice, and stared around him in astonishment, till his eyes 
rested on the spot where Lord Casllereagh sat whispering with Mr. Cony. 
Brief as was the glance, it seemed to have conveyed some momentous intel¬ 
ligence to the gazer, for he became at first scarlet and then pale as death; 
he looked again, but the Secretary had turned his head away, and Corrj was 
coolly unfolding the plaits of a white cambric handkerchief, and apparently 
only occupied with that object. At this moment Hickman was standing 
with one foot upon the steps which led towards the Treasniy benches : he 
wheeled abruptly round, and walked over to the other side of the House, 
where he sat down between Egan and Ponsonby. 

The cheers of the Opposition now burst forth anew, jG.d wjth a deafening 
clamour, while from back and cross benches, and everywhere within reach, 
hands were eagerly stretched forw'ard to grasp O’Reilly’s. Never was sup¬ 
port less expected, never an alliance less speculated on, and the cries of 
exultation were almost maddening. How long the scene of tumultuous 
excitement might have lasted, it is difficult to say, when Lord Castlereagh 
rose^ith a calm dignity of manner that never in the most trying moments 
forsook him: “ He begged to remind the gentlemen opposite, that if these 
triumphant expressions were not indecorous, they were at least premature; 
that the momentous occasiou on which they were met demanded all the 
temperate and calm consideration which they could bestow upon it; that 
the time for the adoption of any epnrse would not be distant, and would 
sufficiently show to which side^ with most propriety, the expression of 
triumph belonged.” 

The hint was significant, the foreshadowed victory was too plainly and 
too palpably predicted to admit ot a doubt, and a chilling silence succeeded 
to the fcarmer uproar. The mdividual whose address this long scene of 
tumult had interrupted was now suffered to proceed; he was a Law-Ser- 
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jeant, a man of inferior capacity and small professional repute, whose ad- 
voGucj of the Government plan had braised liim to an unbecoming and dan¬ 
gerous eihincnce at the l!ar. Without the slightest pretensions as a 
speaker, or one quality that should |dom a statesman, he possessed other 
gifts scarcely less valuable at that day! he was a ready pistol; he came of a 
fighting family, not one of whom did not owe some advancement in life to 
a cool liand and a iteady eye; and he occupied his place in the Ministerial 
van by virtue of this signal accomplishment. As incapable of feeling the 
keen sarcasm of his opponents as he was of using a similar weapon, he was 
yet irascible from temperament and overbearing in manner; and was used 
by his party as men employ a fire-sliip—with a strong conviction that it may 
damage more Ijian the enemy. 

To cover the deficiencies of his oratory, as well as to add poignancy to 
his personalities^ it was the invariable custom of his friends to cheer him 
vociferously at the end of every sentence which cisiitaincd anything like 
attack on the Opposition, and to this species of backing he was indebted 
for the courage that made him assail men incomparably above him in every 
quality of intellect. 

Mr. Plunkett was now the object of his invective, nor was the boldness 
of such a daring its least recommendation. Few of the Government side of 
the House would have adventured to cross weapons with this master of 
sarcasm and irony; none but the Serjeant NickoUs could have done so with¬ 
out a strong fear of consequences. He, however, was unconcerned for the 
result as it affected himself personally, and as for the withering storm that 
awaited him, tjie triple hide of his native dulncss was an armour of proof 
that notliing could penetrate. From Plunkett he passed on to Bushe, from 
Busho to Grattan; no game flew too high for^his shafts, nor was any invec¬ 
tive coarse, enough to level at the great leaders of the Opposition. If the 
qveibcariiig insolenca of his harangue delighted his own party, it called 
down peals of- laughter from his opponents, who cheered every figurative 
absurdity and every illogical conclusion with shouts of ironical admiration. 

Lord Castlcrcagh saw the mischief, and would gladly have cut shorif the 
orafion; but the speaker was revelliwg in an imaginary victory, and would 
listen to no suggestions whatever. Passing from the gjeat names of the 
Irish party, he launched forth in terms of insult towards the county mem¬ 
bers, whom he openly accused of holding flieir opinions under a mistaken 
hoi>c that they were a marketSble commodity; and tliat as sonic staunch 
adherents of the Croivn had reaped the honours due to “ their loyalty,” 
tlicse quasi Patriots were only waiting for their price. The allusion was 
’ so palpable, tliat every eye was turned to%3erc Hickman O’Reilly sat, and 
whoso confusion was now overwhelming. 

“Ay,” continued the speaker, now carried beyond all self-restraint by the 
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wident ‘sensation Ije had caused, “'there are gentlemeh opposite whose con¬ 
fessions would reveal much of this ki£d of independence. I have mj eye 
On some of them; men who will b^- Patriots if they cannot be Peers, 
ready to put on the cap of liberty (jor the Mob, if they cannot get the 
coronet from the Crown. Many, too, arc absent from this debate; they 
stand out, perhaps, for high terms; they have got Peerages for their wives, 
and now, like a hackney coachman, not oonteitt with thflir fire, they want 
* something for themselves.’ I heard of two such a while ago; they even 
came as far as the lobby of this House, where they halted and hesitated; a 
mitre, or a regiment, a blue ribbon, or a red one, would have turned tte 
scale, perhaps. Why are fhey not here now P 1 ask; what has become of 
them ?” 

“ Name! name!” screamed the Opposition, in a torrent of mad excite¬ 
ment, while the Government party, outrageous at the bluudermg folly of 
the whole harangue, endeavoured to pull the speaker back into his seat. 
Never was such a scene; one party lashed to madness by suspected 
treachery and open insult; the other indignant at the stupidity of a man 
who, in Ms attempts at attack, had raked up every calumny against his own 
friends. Already moij! than one hand was laid on his arms to press Mm 
down into his scat, when he, with the obstinacy of thorough dulness, shook 
himself free, and called out, “ Pm ready to name.” 

Again the cries of “ Name!” were shouted, mingled with no less • voci¬ 
ferous cries of "No, no!” and the stmgglc now had every appearance of a 
persona] one, when the Speaker, calling to order, asked if it was the sense 
of the House that the Serjeant should give the names he alluded to. 

“ Fll soon out the matter short,” called out the Seqeant, in a voice that 
resounded through every corrjdor of the House. “I mean the Knight of 
Qwynne and Bagenal Daly.” 

A cry rtf “ Order! order!” now arose from aU ports of the House, the 
direct mention of any member by name being a liberty unprecedented. 

“1 beg to correct myself,” said the Seijeant. “ I should.have said the 
honour,able members for Mayo and Old Castle. I. ask again, why arc ttey 
not here?” 

"Better you had never put the question,” said a deep, low voice from 
beneath the gallery; and at the same instant Bagenal DMy advanced along 
one of the passages, and took bis place at the table directly in front of the 
Seqeant. A tremendous cheer now broke from the Opposition benches, 
wHch the Ministerial party in vain essayed to return. 

“ I perceive, .sir,” said the Serjeant, witli an effort to resume Ms former 
case—" I perceive I have snooedded in conjuring up one at least of these 
truant spirits, and I cannot (|o better than leave him to make his explana¬ 
tions to the House.” 
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Witli this lame, disjointed ooncksion the learned Scijeaat sat down, and 
although the greatest exertions wire made by liis friends to cover this 
palpable failure, the cries of derisiA drowned all other sounds, and before 
they were silenced a shout of “Ikl'! Tlaly!—-Bagenal Daly!” resounded 
through the building. 

Daly arose slowly, and saluted the Speaker with a most deferential cour¬ 
tesy. It was several minutes before the tumult had sufficiently subsided to 
m^e'his words audible; but when silence prevailed he was heard to regret, 
in terms of unaffected case, that any circumstance might occur which 
■should oocnpy the time of the House by observations from one so rude and 
unlettered as himself, nor would he now venture on the trespass were the 
occasion merjly a personal one. From this he proceeded to state that 
great emeigencies were always occurring, in which even the humblest 
opinions should bo made known as evidencing the probable impressions 
upon others as lowly circumstanced as ho who nowviddresscd them. 

“ Such is the present one,” said he, raising his voice, and looking around 
him with a glance of bold defiance. “ Yon are about to take away the 
right of self-government from a nation, and every man in the land, not only 
such as sit here, sir, but every man to whose future ambition a scat in this 
House may form a goal, every man has a deep interest in your proceedings. 
It is a grave and weighty question, whose conditions impose the conviction 
that we !U’c unfit to legislate for ourselves—^that wc are too weak, or too 
venal, or too ignorant, or too dishonest.. To that conclusion you must 
come, or no other. Absence from Ireland must suggest enlightenment on 
her interests ^ distance must lend knowledge as well as enchantment, or an 
English Parliament cannot be better than our owu. 1 have listened atten¬ 
tively, but unconvinced, to all arguments Oji this head; I have heard over 
and over agaui the long catalogue of l^pnefits to accrue to this country when 
the power of realising them hcraeK has been wrested from her, and I have 
thought of Lear and his daughters I It would seem to me, however, that 
t}ie social wclfave and the commercial prosperity of a people are themes too 
vulgar for the high consideration of our times. The real question at issue 
is "not whether a Parliament shoulu.or should not continue to sit here, but 
what shall I, and others like me, benefit by voting it a\^y for ever ?” 

“Order I order I” called out several voices. 

But Daly resumed : “ I ask pardon. It is more parliamentary to pul 
the ease differently, and I shall, unJer correotioii, do so. Well, sir, wc 
may benefit largely. I trust I am not disorderly in sayuig that Peerages, 
Bishoprics, Bogiments, Frigates, Commisstonerships, and Heaven knows what 
more, will reward us, when our utility totffe State has met the approval of 
an Imperial Parliament. I can well credi| every promise of such grati¬ 
tude, and have ouly to ask in turn, are tlicse the argnmeuts that should 
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sway ns now ? Is it because we are bungling legislators that they wish for 
us in London ?—is it because we ar4 venal they seek our company, be¬ 
cause we are inefficient they ask for far eo-opcration ? Arc they so su¬ 
premely right-minded, honourable, an^ far-seeing, that they need the alloy 
of our dulness to make them mortal ?« And suppose such tlie case, will it 
be gratifying to us to become the helots to this people ? Will our national 
pride be flattered because our eloquence is sneered at, oiy law derided, our 
political knowledge a scoff, and our very accent a joke ? Do not tell me 
such things are unlikely: we are far weaker on the point than we like to 
confess. For myself, I can imagine the sense of shame—of deep, heartfelt, 
abasing shame— I should fefcl at seeing some of those I see here rise in a 
British House of Commons to address that body, while the rumour should 
run, ‘He is the member for Meath or for Wicklow'.’ I can picture to myself 
such a man: a man of low origin and mean capacity; a man who carves his 
path in life less from his own keen abilities than that others shirk from his 
contact, and leave him unopposed in every struggle; a pettifogger at the 
Bar; a place-hunter at the Parliament; half beggar, half bravo, with a 
petition for the Minister, and a pistol for the Opposition. Imagine a man 
like this, and reflect upon the feeling of every gentleman at hearing the 
rumour announce, ‘Ay, that’s a learned Serjeant, a leader at the Bar of 
Ireland.’ ” 

The last words were delivered in a tone of direct personality, as, turning 
towards where Niekolls sat, Didy threw at him a look of defiance. The 
whole House arose as if one man, with cheers and counter-ciicers, and loud 
yells of insult, mingled with cries of “Order!” nor was ft till after a long 
and desperate wordy altcreation that the clamour was subdued, and decorum 
at length restored. Then it was rennarked that Niekolls had left the House. 

Tlie Sj)eakcr immediately ordered tlu^ Serjeaut of the House to place 
Daly under arrest, a mcasuro which, however dictated by propriety, seemed 
to call forth a burst of indignation from the Opposition benches. 

“1 hope, sir,” said Duly, rising with an air of most admirably feigned 
humility—“ I hope, sir, you will not execute this threat—the inconveuienbe 
to-mc will be very great—I was abonl.to pair off with the honourable .and 
Icanied member fjjr Newry.” 

Tlie mention of the town for which the Serjeant sat in Parliament re¬ 
newed the hiughi.cr which now ptcvailod on both sides of the House. 

“ 1 cannot understand the mirth of the gentlemen opposite,” said Daly, 
with affected simplicity, “ without it he from their astonishment that the 
Government can spare so able and so eloquent an advocate as the honour¬ 
able and learned gentleman, hut let them rC.issurc themselves and look 
around, and, believe me, they’J,l find the Treasury benches filled by gentle¬ 
men as like him as possible.” 
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The Speaker reissued the order to the Seijeant-at-Arms, and Daly now 
came forward to the table and begged in all form to know the reason of 
such severity. “If, sir,” said he, :ji conclusion—“if I could believe it 
possible that you anticipate any pers^al collismn between myself and any 
member of this House, I liavc only to sny, that I am bound over in the sum 
of two thousand pounds to keep the peace within the limits of this kingdom. 
I take out a licence at two pounds fifteen to kill game, it is true, but I’d 
not pay sixpence for the privilege to shoot a lawyer.” 

The fact of the heavy recognisances to which Daly alluded was at once 
confirmed by several members, and after a brief conversation with the 
Speaker the matter was dropped. 

It was, as may be suppose^ a considerable time before the debate could 
assume its due decorum and solemnity after an incident like this; for 
although hostile collisions were neither few nor unfrequent, an insult of so 
violent a character bad never before been witnessed. 

At length, however, order was restored, and another speaker addressed 
the House. AH had assumed its wonted propriety, when a messenger 
delivered into Daly’s hands a small sealed note : he glanced at the contents 
and rose immediately—Lord Ciistlereagh’s quick eye caught the motion, and 
he at once called on the Speaker to interfere. “ I have myself seen a letter 
conveyed to the honourable member’s hands,” said he; “ it requires no 
peculiar gift of divination to guess the object.” 

“ I will satisfy the noble Lord at once,” said Daly; “there is the letter 
I have received—I pledge my word of honour the subject is purely a private 
one, having no refcrjjnce whatever to anything that has passed here. He 
held out the'leCter as ho spoke, but Lord Castlereagh declined to peruse it, 
and expressed his regret at having made the remark. Daly bowed cour¬ 
teously to him and left the House. 

“ Well, Sandy,” said he, as soon as he reached the corridor, where his 
faithful follower stood waiting his coming, “ what success ?” 

“No saeb^,” said Sandy. “I’ve got a wherry, ane of them Wicklow 
craft; she’s only half-decked, but she’s a stout-looking sea-boat and broad 
in tlm beam.” • 

“ And the wind—how’s that P” 

“ As it should be, west, or west w'i’ a point north.” 

“ Is there enough of it ?” 

“ Enough! I trow there is,” said Sanders, with a grin; " if there be no a 
blast too much. Hesir till it now.” Aud,»as if waiting for the remark, a 
tremendous gust of wind shook the strong building, while tlio clanking 
^ound of falling states and chimney-potsirdsounded through the street. 
“ There’s music for ye,” said Sandy; “ there (jpine a clap like that when I 
had a’maist made the bargain, and the carles would no budge without ten 
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guineas tnair. I promised them fifty, and the handsel whatever your honour 
liked after.” 

“ It’s all right—quite right,” said teidy, wishing to stop detaUs he never 
listened to with patience. 

“ It’s a’ right, I know weel enough,” said Sandy, querulously; “ but it 
wad no'be a’ right av ye went yersel; they’d have a gudo penny, forbye 
what I say.” 

“ And what say the fellows of this wind—is it like to last ?” 

“ It wiE blow hard from the west for three or four days mair, and then 
draw round to the north.” 

“ But we shaE get to Liverpool before noon to-morrow.” 

“ Maybe,” said Sandy, with a low, dry laugh. 

" Well, I mean, if we do get there. You told them I’d double the pay if 
WE catch the American ship in the Mersey. I’d triple it, let them know 
that.” 

" They canna do mair than they can do; ten pounds is as good as ten 
hundred.” 

"While this conversation was going forward, they had walked on together, 
and were now at the entrance door of the House, where a group of four 
persons stood under the shadow of the portico. 

“ Mr. Daly, I presume,” said one, advancing, and touching his hat in 
salutation. “ We have waited somewhat impatiently for your coming.” 

“ I should regret it, sir, if I was aware you did me the honour to eiqieot 
me.” 

“ I am the friend of Serjeant NiekoEs, sir,” said dhc other, in a voice 
meant to be eloquently meaning. 

” For your sake, the fact is to be deplored,” answered Daly, ealmly. 
“But proceed.” 

With a great effort to subdue his passion, the other resumed : “ It does 
not require your experience in such matters to know that the insult yon 
have passed upon a high-minded and honourable gentleman—the gross and 
outrageous insult—should b(! atoned for by a meeting. We are here for this 
purpose, ready to accompany you as soon as you have provided yourself with 
a friend to whenever you appoint.” 

“ Are you aware,” said*I)alv, in a whisper, “ that I am hound over in 
heavy recognisances- ” 

“ Ah, indeed!” interrupted the other; ‘'"that, perhaps, may explain-” 

“Explain what, sir?” said Daly, as he grasped the formidable weapon 
which, more club than walking-stick, he invariably carried. 

I meant nothing—^I would* only observe-” 

“ Never observe, sir, vriicr. there’s nothing to be remarked. I was inform- 
ing you that I am bound over to keep the peace in this same kingdom of 
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Ireland—cireumstanoes compel me to be in England to-morrow morning— 
circumstances of such moment, tbajfl have myself hired a vessel to convey 
me thither—and, although the objeil of my journey is far from agreeable, I 
shall deem it one of the happiest ccincidences of my life if it can accom¬ 
modate your friend’s wishes. Nothing prevents my giving him the satisfac¬ 
tion he desires on English ground. I have sincere pleasure in offering him, 
and every gentleman of liis party, a passage over—the tide serves in half 
an hour. Eh, Sandy ?” 

“At a quarter to twelve, sir.” 

"The wind is fair.” 

“ It is a hurricane,” replied the other, almost shuddering. 

“It blows ^esh,” was Daly’s cool remark. 

Por a moment or two the stranger returned to his party, with whom he 
talked eagerly, and the voices of the otlicrs wore also heard speaking in 
evident excitement, 

“Yon have the pistols safe, Sandy f” whispered Daly. 

“ They’re a’ safe, and in the wherry —bnt you’ll no want them this time, I 
trow,” said Sandy, with a shrug of his shoulders; “yem folk would rather 
bide where they are the night, than tak a bit o’ pleasure in the Channel.” 

Daly smiled, and turned away to hide it, when the stranger again came 
forward. “ I have consulted with my friends, Mr. Daly, who are also the 
friends of Serjeant Nickolls; they are of opinion that, under the circum¬ 
stances of your being bound over, this affair cannot with propriety go 
further, although it might not, perhaps, be unreasonable to expect that you, 
feeling the,peculi» situation in which yon stand, might express some portion 
of regret at the utterance of this most severe attack.” 

“^You are really mi-sinformed on the whoje of the business,” said Daly. 
“ In the few words I offered to the House, I was but responding to the 
.question of your friend, who asked, I think somewhat needlessly, ‘ Where 
was Bagcual Daly ?’ I have no regrets to express for any terms I applied 
to him, though I may feel sorry that the forms of the. House prevented my 
saying more. I am ready to meet him now; or, as he seems to dislike a 
breeze, when the weather is calmer.. Tell liirn so; but tell him besides, that 
if he utters one syllabic in my absence that the most malevolent gossip of a 
club-roonl can construe into an imputation on me, by G—d I’ll break every 
bone in his cowardly carcase! Come,.Sandy, lead on. Good evening, sir. 
I wish you a bolder friend, or’better weather.” So saying, he moved for¬ 
ward, and was soon hastening towards the North Wall, where tlio wheny 
was moored. 

“ It’s unco like the night we were wrohfcSd in the Gulf,” said Sandy. “ I 
mind the moon had that same blade oolour»and the clouds were a’ below, 
and none above her.” 
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“ So it is, Sandy—'there’s a heavy sea outside, I’m sure. How many 
men have we ?” 

“ Pour, and a bit o’ a lad, that’s as gMe as anither. Lord save us! there 
was a flash! I wish it wud come to mfti, and beat down the sea, we’d have 
aye wind enough after.” 

“ Where docs she lie 

“Yonder, sir, where you see the %ht bobbing. By sgy certie, but the 
chiels were no far wraiig. A bit fighting’s hard bought by a trip to sea on 
such a night as this.” 


CHAPTEE XXI. 

TWO OF A TBAOK. 

When the newspapers announced the division on the adjourned debate, 
they also proclaimed the flight of the defaulter; and, wide as was the disparity 
between the two events in point of importance, it would be ditllcult to say 
which more engaged the attention of the Dublin public on that morning, the 
majority for the Jlinister, or the published perfidy of “ Honest Tom Gleeson.” 

Such is, however, the all-engrossing interest of a local topic, aided, as in 
tlie present case, by almost incredulous amazement, the agent’s flight was 
talked of and discussed in circles where the great politifjd event was heard 
as a matter of course. Where had he fled to ? What sum had he carried 
away with him P Who would jie the principal losers ? were all the questions 
eagerly discussed, but none of which excited so much diversity of opinion 
as the single one. What was the cause of Ins defalcation ? His agencies 
were numerous and profitable, his mode of life neither extravag.mt nor 
ostentatious; how could a man with so few habits of cxj)ense have con¬ 
tracted debts of any considerable amount, or what ciroumstances could 
induce him to relinquish a station of .respectability and competence for a 
life-long of dishoncurablo exile ? 

Such has been our progress of late years in the art of revealing to the 
world at large the hidden springs of every action and event around us, that 
a secret is in reality the only tiling how imptissible. P’orty-five years ago, 
this wonderful exercise of knowledge was in a great mc.a3ure unknown; the 
gucssers were then a large and respeolable class in society, and men were 
content with what mathcmaticiSnC call approximation. In our own more ac¬ 
curate days, what betwwm the^Hewspaper, the Club-room, and “ ’Change,” 
such mystery is no longer practicable. One day, or two, at furthest, would 
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now proclaim every item in a man’s schedule, and afford that most sympa¬ 
thetic of all bodies, the world, tho fiAitful theme of expatiating on his folly 
or his criminality. In the times we refer to, however, it was only the " Con 
Heffemans” of society that venture* even to speculate on the secret causes 
of these events. 

Although the debate had lasted from eight o’clock in the evening to past 
eleven on the following morning, before twelve Mr. Heifernan’s carriage 
was at the door, and the owner, without any trace of fatigue, set off to 
ascertain so much as might be learned of this strange and unexpected cata¬ 
strophe. It was no mere passion to know the current go.ssip of the day, no 
prying taste for the last piece of scandal in circulation—Con Heffernan was 
above such.we^ncsses; but he had a habit, one which some men practise 
even yet with success, of, whenever the game was safe, taking credit to liiin- 
self for casualties in which he had no possible connexion, and attributing 
events in wliich he had no share to his own direct ihlluence. After all, he 
was in this only imitating the great navigators of the globe, who have es¬ 
tablished the rule that discovery gives a right only second to actual creation. 

This was, however, a really provoking case; no one knew anything of 
Gleeson’s embarras.sments. Several of those for whom he acted as agent 
were in Dublin, but they were more amazed than all others at his flight; 
most of them had settled accounts with him very lately, some men owed him 
small sums. “ Darcy, perhaps, knows something about him,” was a speceh 
Heffernan heard more than once repeated; but Darcy’s house was shut uj), 
and the servant announced “ he had left town that morning.” Hickman 
O’Reilly was tho naxt chance; not that ho had any direct intercourse with 
Gleesou, but fiis general acquaintanceship with moneyed men and matters 
made him a likSly source of information; whilg a small sealed note addressed 
to Dr. Hickman was in possession of a banker with whom Glecson had 
transacted business the i&j before his departure. But O’Reilly had left 
town with his son. “ The Doctor, sir, is here still; he docs not go before 
to-morrow,” ,said.the servant, who, knowing that Heffernan was a person of 
some consequence in the Dublin world, thought proper to give this piece of 
unasked news. • 

“Will you give Mr. Con Heffernan’s compliments, an4 say he would be 
glad to have the opportunity of a few minutes’ conversation ?” The servant 
returned immediately, and showed him up-^airs into a back drawing-room, 
where, before a table covered vrtth law papers and parchments, sat the vene¬ 
rable Doctor. He had not as yet performed the usual offices of a toilet, and 
with unshaven chin and uncombed hair, looked the most melancholy con¬ 
trast of age, neglect, and misery, with ahff gorgeous furniture of a most 
splendid apartment. 

He lifted his head as the door opened, and stared fixedly at the new 
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oomei;, mtli an eipression at once fierce and anxions^ so tliat Heffei-nan, 
wien speaking of him afterwards, said that, “Dressed as he was, in an old 
flannel morning-gown, dotted with bla(^ tufts, he looked for all the world 
like a sick tiger making his wiU.” 

“ Your humble servant, sir,” said he, coldly, as Heffemau advanced with 
an air of cordiality; nor were the words and the accents they were uttered 
in test upon the man they were addressed to. He saw lyiw the land lay in 
a second, and said, eagerly, “ He has not left town, I trust, sir. 1 sincerely 
hope your son has not gone.” 

“ Yes, sir, he’s off—^I’m sure I don’t know what he’d wait for.” 

“ Too precipitate—^too rash by far, Mr. Hickman,” said Heffeman, seat¬ 
ing himself and wiping his forehead with an air of well-assumed chagrin. 

“ Maybe so,” repeated the old man two or three times over, while he 
lowered his spectacles to his nose, and began hunting among his papers, as 
though he had other cecupation in hand of more moment than the present 
topic. 

“ Arc yon aware, sir,” said Heffeman, drawing his chair close up, and 
speaking in a most confidential whisjmr—“ are you aware, sir, that your son 
mistook the signal—that when Mr. Corry took out his handkerchief and 
opened it on his knee, that it was in token of Lord Casllereagli’s acquies- 
oence of Mr. O’Reilly’s demand—^tliat, in short, the Peerage was at that 
moment his own if Jic wished it ?” 

The look of dogged incredulity in the old man’s face would have silenced 
a more sensitive advocate than Heffeman; but he went on: “ If iiny one 
should feel angry at what has occurred, I am the pursqn; 1 was the gua¬ 
rantee for your sou’s vote, and I have now to meet Lord Casllorcagh with¬ 
out one word of possible explanation.” 

“ Hickman told me,” said tbc old man, with a voice steady and compo.scd, 
“ that if Mr. Corry did not raise the handkerchief to his mouth the terms 
were not agreed upon—^that opening it before him only meant the bargain 
was not quite off—more delay—more talk, Mr. Hotfornan—;and,I Ihink there 
was enough of that already.” 

“ A complete mistake, sir—a total iqisconeeption on his part.” 

“ J ust like Beqfham being black-balled at the Club,” said the Doctor, 
with a sarcastic bitterness all his own. 

“ With that, of course, we canbot be charged,” said Heffeman. " Why was 
he put up without our being appdse’d of it F- the black-balling was Bagonol 
Daly’s doing- ” 

“Sol heard,” interrupted the other; " they told me that; and here, look 
here, here’s Daly’s boud for foul thousand six hundi'ed. Maybe be won’t be 
so ready with his bank-notes qs be was with his black ball—ay !” 

“But, to go back to the affair of the House-” 
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“ We won’t go baclc to it, sir, if it’s tlie same to you. I’ni glad, with all 
my heart, the folly is over—sorra usal could see in it, except the expense, 
and there’s plenty of that. The old todies, as they call them, can’t last 
for ever, no more than old houses ancfold castles; there’s an end of every¬ 
thing in time, and if Hickman waits, mybe his turn will come as others’ 

did before him. Where’s the Darcys now. I’d like to know ?- ” Here 

he paused and staupnered, and at last stopped dead short, an expression of 
as much confusion as age and wrinkles would permit covering his hard, con¬ 
tracted features. 

“ You say truly,” said Hcffernan, finishing what he guessed to be the 
sentiment—“ you say truly, the Darcys have r«n their race; when men’s 
iucumbrauces have reached the point that his have, family influence soon 

decays. Now this business of Gleeson’s-” Had he fired a shot close to 

the old man’s car- he could not have startled him more effectually than bj 
the mention of this name. 

“ What of Gleeson ?” said he, drawing in Ids breath and holding on the 
chair with both hands. 

“You know tluit he is gone—fled away no one know's where?” 

“ Gleeson! Honest Tom Gleeson ran away !” exclaimed Hickman; “no, 
no, that’s impossible—I’d never believe that.” 

“ Strange cnougli, sir, that the paragraphs here have not convinced you,” 
said lIclFcniau, taking up the newspaper which lay on tlic table, and where 
tile mark of snufty fingers denoted the very passage in question. 

“ ! 1 didn’t'noticc it before,” muttered the Doctor, as Im took up the 

paper, affecting to rgad, but in reality to conceal his own confusion. 

“ They sa^ the news nearly killed Darcy; he only heard it when going 
into the House last night, and was seized with an apoplectic fit and carried 
home insensible.” This latter was, it is perhaps needless to say, pure in¬ 
vention of Hefleruan, who found if necessary to continue talking as a means 
of deiecliug old Hickman’s game. “ ToM ruin to that fimiily of course 
results. Glhcson had raised immense sums to pay off the debts, and carried 
all away with him.” 

“Ay!” muttered the Doctor, as Im seemed greatly occupied in arranging 
liis papers on the table. 

“ You’ll be a loser too, sir, by all accounts,” added Hetteman. 

“ Not much—a mere trifle,” said the Doctor, without lookmg up from the • 
papers. “ But maybe he’s not gone after all—I won’t believe it yet.” 

"There seems little doubt on that head*” said Heffcman; “ho changed 
three thousand pounds in notes for gold at Ball’s after the bank was closed 
^on Tuesday, and then went over to Finley’s, where he said he had a lodg¬ 
ment to make. He left his great-coat behind him, and never came back for 
it. I found that paper—it was the only one-^m the breast pocket.” 
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“ What is it? what is it ?” repeated the old mail, clutching eagerly at it. ’’ 

"Nothing of any-consequence,” Heffernan, smiling; and he handed 
him a printed notice, setting forth tlit the United States barque, the Con¬ 
gress, of five hundred tons burden, wiuld sail for New York on Wednesday, 
the 16th instant, at an hour before high water. “ That looked suspicious, 
didn’t it?” said Heffernan; "and on inquiry 1 found he had drawn largely 
out of, not only tlie banks in town, but from the provinchd ones also. Now, 
that note addressed to yourself, for instance-” 

" What note ?” said Hickman, starting round as his face became pate as 
ashes; " give it to me—give it at once!” 

But Heffernan hold it fifmly between his fingers, and merely shook his 
head, while, with a gentle smile, ho said, “The banker who entrusted this 
letter to my liands was well aware of what importance it might prove in a 
court of justice, should this disastrous event demand a legal investigation.” 

The old Doctor lisiencd with breathless interest to every word of this 
speech, and merely muttered at the close the words,^ “The note, the note!” 

“ I have promised to restore the pap^fto the banker,” said Heffernan. 

“ So you shall—^let me read it,” cried Hickman, eagerly; and he clutched 
from Heffeman’s fingers the document, before the other had seemingly de¬ 
termined whether he would yield to his demand. 

“ There it is for you, sir,” said the Doctor; “ make what you can of it;” 
and he threw the paper across the table. 

The note contained merely the words, “Ten thousand pounds.” There was 
no signature nor any date, but the handwriting was Gleesbn’s. 

“ Ten thousand pounds,” repeated Hellernan, slowly,.; “ a large sum!” 

" So it is,” chimed in Hickman, with a griu of self-satisfaction, while a 
consciousness that the mystery, whatever it might be, was beyond the roach 
of Hefferaan’s skill, gave liim a look of excessive cunning, which sat strangely 
on features so-old and time-worn. 

“ Well, Mr. Hickman,” said Heffernan, as he arose to take leave, “ I have 
neither the right nor the inclination to pry into any man’s secrets. Tiiis 
affair of Gleeson’s will he sifted to the bottom one day or other, and that 
small transaction of the ten thousand pounds as well as the rest. It was 
not to discuss hipi or his fortunes I came here. I hoped to liave seen Mr. 
O’Reilly, and explained away a very serious misconception. Lord Castle- 
reagh regrets it, not for the take of the loss of Mr. O’Reilly’s support, 
valuable as that unquestionably is. But becattse a wrong interpretation would 
seem to infer that the condneti of the Treasury bench was disingenuous. 
You will, I trust, make this explanation for me, and in the name of his 
Lordship.” 

“ Faith, I won’t promise it,” said old Hickman, looking up from a long 
column of figures which he was for some minutes poring over; “I don’t un- 
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rierstand them things at all; if Bob wanted to be a Lord, ’tis more tlian ever 
I did—don’t see much pleasure thjre is in being a^entleman. I know, 
for my part, I’d rather sit in the bacil parlour of my little shop inLoughrea, 
where I could have a chat over a tumbler of punch with a neighbour, than 
all the grandeur in life.” 

‘f These simple, unostentatious tastes do you credit before the world, sir,” 
said Heffernan, with a well put-on look of admiration. 

“ I don’t know whether they do or not,” said Hickman, “ but I know they 
help to make a good credit with the bank, and that’s better—ay!” 

Heffernan affected to relish the joke, and descended the stairs, laughing 
as he went; but scarcely had he reaehed his varriage, however, than ho 
muttered a heavy malediction on the sordid old miser, whose iniquities were 
not less glaring because Con had utterly failed to unravel anything of liis 
mystery. 

“ To Lord Castlereagh’s,” said he 4p the footman , and then lay back to 
ponder over liis late interview. 

The noble Secretary was not up jvhen Con arrived, but had left orders 
that Mr. Heffernan should he shown up to his room whenever bo came. It 
was now about five o’clock in the afternoon, and Lord Castlcrcagh, wrapped 
up in a loose morning gown, lay on the bed where he had thrown himself, 
without undressing, on reaching home. A debate of more than fifteen hours, 
with aU its strong and exciting passages, had completely exhausted his 
strength, while the short and disturbed sleep had wearied rather tlnsn 
refreshed him. The bed and the table beside it were covered with the 
morning, papers and open letters and despatches, for, tired as he wqs, ho 
could not rtfrajn frftn learning the news of the day. 

“ Well, my Lord,” said Heffernan, with Ids habitual smile, as ho stepped 
noiselessly across the floor, “ I believe I may wish you joy at last—the battle 
is gained now.” 

. “ Heigho!” was the reply of the Secretary, while he extended two fingers 
of his hand in salutation. “ What hour is it, Heffernan ?” 

“ It is near five; but really there’s not a creature to he seen in the streets, 
and, except old Killgobbiu airing his pocket-handkerchief at the' fixe, not a 
soul at the Club.' Last night’s stniggle has nearly killed every one.” 

“ Who is this Mr. Gleeson that has runoff with so muchlnoney—did yon 
know him ?” 

“ Oh yes, we all knew ‘honcs^ Tom GLeson.’ ” 

“ Ah! that was his sobriquet, was it ?” said the Secretary, smiling. 

“ Yes, my Lord, such was he—or such, at least, was he believed to be, till 
yesterday evening. You know it’s the last giai^ of wine always makes a man 
♦ipsy.” 

“ And who is ruined, Heffernan—^any of our friends ?” 

VOL. I. M 
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“ As yet there’s no saying. Drogheda will lose something considerable, . 
believe, but at the bajiks the opinion is^that Darcy will be tho heaviest loser 
of any.” 

“The Knight?” 

“ Yes, the Knight of GWynne.” 

“I am sincerely sorry to hear it,” said Lord Castlcreagh, with an energy 
of tone he had not displayed before; "if I had met half a dozen such men 

as be is, I should have had some scruples-” He pansedj and at tiic instant 

caught sight of a very peculiar smile on Heffeman’s features; then suddenly 
changing the topic, he said, “ What of NickoUs—is he shot ?” 

“ No, my Lord, there was no meeting. Bagenal Daly, so goes the story, 
proposed going over to tho Isle of Man in a row-boat.” 

“ What, last night!” said the Seeretary, laugliing. 

“Yes, when it was blowing the roof off the Custom House ; he offered 
him his choice of weapons, from a blunderbuss to a harpoon, and liis own 
distance, over a handkerchief, or fifty yards with a rile.” 

“ And was NickoUs deaf to aU such seductions ?” 

“ Quite so, my Lord; even when Daly said to him, ‘ I think it a jiublic 
duly to shoot a fellow like you, for, if you me suffered to live, the Govern¬ 
ment will make a judge of you one of these days.’ ” 

“ What profound solicitude for the purity of the judgment-seat!” 

“ Daly has reason to think of these things; he has been in the dock already, 
atd perhaps suspects he may be again.” 

“ Poor Darcy,” said Lord Castlereagh to himsdf, in a half whisper, “ I 
wish .1 knew you were not a sufferer by this feUow’s flight. By-the-by, 
Hcffcman, sit down and write a few lines to Forester; ‘say lliat Lord Com- 
widlLs is greatly displeased at bis protracted absence. 1 am tired of making 
excuses, for him, and as I dihe there to-day, 1 shall he tormented all the 
evening.” 

“ D8rcy’.s daughter is veiy good-looking, I hear,” said Heffenian, sneiling 
slyly, “ and should have a largo fortune if matters go right.” . 

“V(!ry possibly, but old Lady Wallineourt is the proudest dowa.ger in 
England, and looks to the blood-royal for alliances. Forester is -entirely 
dependent on her, and that remiuds n'le of a nio.st solemn [iledge 1 made her 
to look after her’' dear Dick,’ and prevent any entaugloment in this burbarons 
land, as if 1 liad nothing clseio think of! Write at: once, llcfferuau, and' 
order him up; say he’ll lose liis aiijmintme^t by any further delay, and tluit 
1 am much auuoved at his absence.” 

While Hofl'enian descended to the libraiy to write. Lord Castlereagh 
turned once more to sleep uut,il it was time to dross for the Viceroy’s dinner. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

“A WABNINO"’ AS1> “a i'ARTISG.” 

Lp we wanted any evidence of how little avi'.l aE worldly wisdom is, wc 
might lake it from the fact, that our severest calamities ar6 often impending 
us at the moments wo deem ourselves most secure from misfortune. Thus 
was it that wliile the events were hapjmning whose influence was to shadow 
over all the sunshine of her life, Lady Eleanor D^T-cy never felt more at 
i;ase. That same morning the post had brought her a letter from the Knight 
—only a few' lines, Inistily written—but enough to allay all her ajmety. He 
spoke of law arrangements, then almost completed, by which any immediate 
pre.ssure regarding money niiglit be at once obviated, and promised, for the 
very first time in his life, to submit to any ])lan of retrenchment she desired 
to adopt. Had it been in her power, she could not have dictated lines more 
full of pleasant anticipation. The only drawback on the liappiness of her 
lot in life was the wasteful exlraviigance of a mode of living which savooDed 
far more of feudal barbarism thau of modem luxury. 

Partly from long habit and association, partly from indolence of character, 
but more tjiap cither from a compassionate consideration of those whoso 
livelihood might be impaired by any change in bis cstablisbment, tlio Knight 
had resisted aU suggestion of alteration. Ho viewed the very peculations 
.'wound him as vested rights, and .the most be could pledge liimsolf to was, 
that when the present race died out he would not appoint any .successors. 

The same post that brought tliis pleasant letter, conveyed one of far less 
giulel'ul impart to Eoroster. It was a long epistle from his mother, care¬ 
fully worded, and so characteristic withal, that if it were any part of our 
object to introduce that lady to our leaders, we could not more easily do so 
Ihiui through her own letter. Such is not, however, our fttention; ejumgh 
if wc say. that it was a spocie.s of domcstie.hoinily, where moral principles 
<md worldly wisdom foiuid Iheinsclvcj s,- luextricahly interwoven, no mean 
skill could have disentangled them. She had lemned, as careful mothers 
somehow always contrive to leant, that her son was domesticalwl in the 
house with a very charming and bcautiiul girl, and the oceasiou seemed 
•suitable to enforce some of those excellent precepts, which liilhcrto had 
been defioieui, in force for want of a practical^ xantple. 

Had Lady W allincourt limited herself to cautious counsels about faUing 
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in love with some rustic beauty in a jemote region. Forester might have 
treated the advice as one of those mati er-of-course events, which cause no 
more surprise than the receipt of a prii^ted circular; but she went further. 
She deemed this a fitting occasion to .instruct her son into the mystery of 
that craft wliich, in her own experience of life, she had seen make more 
than one man’s fortune, and by being adepts in which many of her own 
family had attained to high and lasting honours. This science was neither 
more nor less tlian success in female society. “ I will not insult cither your 
good taste or your understanding,” wrote she, " by any warning against 
falling in love in Ireland. , Beauty is—France excepted—pretty cquaDy 
distributed throftgh the world; neither is there any nationality in good 
looks, for, now-a-days, admixture of race has obliterated evory peculiarity 
of origin. In aU then that concerns manner, tone, and breeding, your own 
country possesses the true standard; every deviation from this is a fault. 
"What is conventional must bo right, because it is the exponent of general 
opinion on those topics for which each feels interested. Now the Irish, my 
dear boy, the Irish are never conventional; they are clannish, provincial, 
peculiar, but never conventional. Their pride would seem to be rather to 
ruffle than fall in with the general sympathies of society. They forget 
that the social world is a great compact, and they arc always striving for 
individual successes by personal distinction: this is the very acme of 
vulgarity. 

“ If they, however, arc very indifferent models for imitation, they afford 
an excellent school for your own training; they are a shrewd, quick-sighted 
race, with a strong scirsc of the ludicrous, and are what the French call 
malin to a degree. To win favour among them without any subservient 
imitation of their own habits, which would be contemptible, is not over 
easy. 

“ If I am rightly informed, you arc at present well circumstanced to profit 
by my counsels. I am told of a very agreeable and very pretty girl with 
whom you ride and walk out constantly, mid far from feeling any maternal 
uneasiness—for I trust 1 know my son—I am rejoiced at the circumstance. 
Make the most of such mi advantage by exercising your own abilities and 
powers of pleasing, give yourself the habit of talking yom' very best on 
cvei-y topic, without pedantry or, any sign of premeditation. Practise that 
blending of courteous deference to 8 „- 5 voman;s opinions with a subdued con¬ 
sciousness of your own powers, which I have so often spoken to you of in 
your dear father’s character. Seldom venture on an axiom, never tell an 
anecdote—be most guarded in any indulgence of humour; a laugh is the 
most dangerous of all triumphs..’’ It is the habit to reproach us with our 
frigidity—I believe not without reason—cultivate, then, a certain amount 
of warmth which may suggest the idea of earnestness, apart from all suspi- 
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cion of enthusiasm, which I havg often told you is low-lived. Watch 
carefully by what qualities your s?.‘ccess is more advanced; examine your¬ 
self as t o what defects you experiejice in your own character; make yourself 
esteemed as a means of being cstimajjlc; win regard, and the habit of pleas¬ 
ing will give a charm to your manner, even when you arc not desirous to 
secure iiffection. Your poor dear father often confessed the inestimable 
advantages of hiS first affairs of the heart, and used to say, whenever by any 
adroit exercise of his captivation he had gained over an adverse Maid of 
Honour, I owe that to Louisa, for such was the name of the young lady—I 
forget now who she was. The mechanism of ;ue heart is alike in all lands; 
the means of success in Ireland will win victoiy where the prize is higher. 
In all this, uemember I by no means advise you to sport with any young 
lady’s feelings, nor to win more of her affection than may assure you that 
the entire could also become yours—a polite chesj-player will rest satblicd 
to say ‘ check,’ without pusliing the adversary to ‘ mate.’ 

“ It will soon bo time you sliould leave the array, and I hope to find you 
have acquired some other education by the pursuit than mere knowledge of 
dress.” 

This is a short specimen of the maternal Machiavoiism by which “ the 
most fascinating woman of her set” hoped to instruct her son, and teach him 
the road to fortune. 

Such is the. fatal depravity of every human heart, that any subtle appeal 
to sebishuess, if it fail to flex the victim to the will, at least shakes the 
strong sense of conscious rectitude, and makes our very worthiness seem 
weakness. , 

Forester’s first impression was idmost anger as ho read these lines, the. 
second time he perused them he was law less shocked, and at last was 
puzzled whether more to wonder at the keen w'Orldly knowledge they be- 
. trayed, or the solicitude of that affection wdiieh consenled to unveil so much 
of life for his guidance’. The result of all those coullicting emotions was 
depression •of spirits, and a discontent with himsodf and all iho world; nor 
could tlie fascinations of that little circle in which he lived so iutimaloly, 
subdue ihe feeling. 

Lady Eleanor saw this, and exerted herself with all h8r wonted powers to 
amuse mid interest him; Helen loo, delighted at the favourable eiiaiige in 
her mother’s spirits, contri^utcd.J,C .ustaiii tlui tone of light-lieartcd 
pleasantry, while she could not rc.straiu a jest upon Forester’s unusual 
gloominess. 

The manner, whose fascinations had idih^rto so many charms, now almost 
• irritated him; the poi.sou of suspicion haii been imbibed, and he continually 
asked liimsclf, what if the very subtlety His mother’s lei,ter spoke of was 
now practised by her'f If ail the varied hues of captivation her changing 
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humour vrorc were but the deep practised lures of coquetry ? His self-love 
was jiiqucd by the thought, as well as lul perceptive shrewdness, and he set 
himself, as he believed, to decipher her yeid nature; but, sucli is the blind¬ 
ness of mere egotism, in reality to misunderstand and mistake her. 

How often it liappens in life that the moment a doubt prevails as to 
some trait or feature of our character, wc should exactly seize upon that 
very instant to indidge in some weakness or passing 'Icvil.y tliat may 
strengthen a mere suspicion or make it certainty. 

Helen never seemed gayer than on this evening, scareely noticing 
Forester, save when to jest upon his morose and silent mood; she talked, 
and laughed, and sang in all the free joyousness of a happy licart, uncon¬ 
sciously dispkyiug powers of mind and feeling which, in calmer -momeuts, 
lay dormant and concealed. 

The evening wore on, and Helen had just risen from her harp—where 
she was playing one of those wUd, half-sad, half-playful melodies of her 
country—^when a gentle tap came to the door, and, without waiting for 
leave to enter, old Tale appeared. 

The old man was pale, and his features wore an e.xprcssiou of extreme 
terror; but be was doing bis very utmost, as it seented, to struggle against 
some inward fear, as, with a smile of far more melaiiciioly than mirth, he 
said, “ Did ye hear it, my Lady ? T’m sure ye heerd it.” 

“ Heard what, Tate ?” said Lady Eleanor. 

“ The-hut 1 see Miss Heien’s laughing at me. Ah ! don’t then. 

Miss, darliii—don’t laugh.” 

“ What was it. Talc ? Tell us what you heard.” 

” The Banshee, my Lady ! Ay, there’s the way—J. know how ’twonld 
be, you’d only Laugh when I tonld you.” 

“ VFhere was il. you heard it ?” said Lmly Ele.anor, affecting seriousness 
to gratify the old man’s superstition. 

“ Under the cast window, my Lady; then it moved across the flower- 
garden, and down to (ho shore beneath the big rocks.” 

“ M'hat was it like, Tate ?” 

”’T\vas like a funeral ‘coync’ first. Miss, wlien ye heetd !(■ far away m 
the mountain; and llicn it rose, and swelled fuller and stronger, till it 
swam all round me, and at last^ died away to the light, sofi. cry of an 
infant.” 

“ Exactly, Tate; it was Captain Forester sighiug. I never heaid a 
better description in my life.” * 

“ All! don’t laugh, my Lady—don’t now. Miss Helen, dear. I never 
knew luck nor grace come of lau/.Jbing when the warnin’ was come. ’Tis 
the Captain, there, looks sad aid thoughtful—the Heavens bless him for it! 
He knows ’tis no time for laughing.” 
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IVester might have accepted the eulogy iii better ()art, perhaps, had he 
understood it; but as it was, he l>trned abruptly about, aud asked Lady 
Eleanor for an explanation of the whole mystery. 

‘'Tate thinks he has heard-” ' 

Thinks!” intemipted the old mail, witli a sorrowful gesture of both 
liamds. “M'usha! I’d take the Gospel on it; 1 heerd it as plain as I hear 
your Ladyship iicpv.” 

Lady Eleanor smiled, and went on—“ tlio cry of the Banshee, tliat 
dreadful warning which, in the superstition of the country, always betokens 
death, or, at least, some great calamity, to the house it is licard to wail 
over.” 

“ A polite attention, to say the icaist,” said Forester, smiling sarcastically, 
“ of the witch, or fairy, or whatever it is, to announce to people an ap¬ 
proaching misfortune. Aud has every cidiiii got its own Ban-wind, do 

you call it?” 

“ The cabins has none,” said Tate, with a look of severe reproach the 
most remote possible from his habitual air of deforence; “ ’tis only tlic 
ouldcst aud most ancient families, like his honour lire Knight’s, has a 
Banshee. But it’s no use talking; I see nobody believes me.” 

“ Ics, Tate, J do,” cried Helen, with !in earnestness of maimer, either 
really felt, or .assumed to gratify the poor old man’s supe.r.slitiou.s venera¬ 
tion; “just tell me bow you licard It lirsi,.” 

“Like that!” whispered Tate, as he. held up his liand to enforce silence; 
iurd at the saiin: instant a hnv, plaintive ery was licard, as if beneath the 
very window. Tlje aei’cnt was not of pain or suH'cring, but of mclanelioly 
so soft, so‘teaching, aud yet so intense, that it stUled every voice within 
thc-room, where now each long-drawn breath was audible. 

There is a lurking trait of superstition in every human heart, wliich will 
re.sist, at some one moment or other, every effort of reason aud every scoff 
■of irony. An instant before, and Fore.sicr was ready to jest with the old 
man’s terlors, ^d now his own .spirit was not all devoid of them. The 
feeling was,'however, but of a moment’s duration; suspicion again assumed 
its sway, and,, seizing bis bat, lie rushed from the room, to search the 
llower-giwden aud examine every spot where any one ini^ht lie concealed. 

“ T’berp he goes now, as if he could see Aer; aud mayho ’twould be 
as well for him he didn’t,” said Tate, as? in contempt of the Englisli in- 
erednlity, he gazed after the 3|jcr yt/atn. " Is Ms honour well, niy Lady ? 
—when did yon hear from him?” 

“IVc beard this very day, Tate; be is perfectly well.” 

“ And Miuster Lionel—the. Captain, 1 i,naoc—but 1 only ciui think he’s a 
child slUl.” 

“ Quite well, too,” said Helen. “ Don’t alarm yourself, Tate; you know 
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how sadly the wind can sigh through these old walls at times, and under 
the yew-trees, too, it sounds drearily ;'-IVe shuddered to myself often, as 
I’ve heard it.” 

“ God grant it!” said old Tate, piously; but the shake of his head and the 
muttering sounds between his teeth, attested that he laid no such flattering 
unction to his heart as mere disbelief might offer. “ ’Tisn’t a death-cry, 
anyhow. Miss Helen,” whispered he to Miss Darcy, as h® moved towards 
the door; “for I went down to the back of the abbey, were SirEverard 
was buried, and all was still there.” 

“ Well, go to bed now, Tate, and don’t think more about it; if the 
wind-” 

“ Ah! the wind! the wind!” said he, querulously; “ that’s the way it 
always is, as if God Almighty had no other way of talking to our hearts 
than the cry of the night-wind.” 

“Well, Captain Foiester, what success? Have you confronted the 
spectre ?” said Lady Eleanor, as ho re-entered the apartment. 

“Except having faOcn into a holly-bush, where I rivalled the complaining 
accents of the old witch, I have no adventure to recount; all is perfectly 
still and tranquil without.” 

“ You have got your cheek scratched for foUowuig the Syren,” said Lady 
Eleanor, laughing; “ pray put another log on the lire, it is fearfully chilly 
here.” 

Old Tate withdrew slowly and unwillingly; he saw that his intelligence 
bad tailed to produce a proper sense of terror on their minds; and his own 
load of anxiety was heavier, from want of participation. 

The conversation, by that strange instinct which influences the least as 
well as the most credulous pepplc, now turned on the superstitions of the ‘ 
peasantry, and many a legend and story were remembered by Lady Eleanor 
and her daughter, in which these popular beliefs formed a chief feature. 

“ It i.s unfair and unwise,” said Lady Eleanor, at the conclusion of one of 
these stories, “ to imdcrvalue such influences; the sailor, who psisscs his life 
in dangers, watehes the elements with an eye and an ear that training have 
rendered iilmost preternatnrally observ,unt, and he secs the sign of storm 
where others wouM but mark the glow of a red sunset; so among a primi¬ 
tive people communing umchwith their own hearts in solitary, unfrequented 
places, imagination becomes devidoped in undue proportion, and the miud 
seeks relief in creative efforts from"’thc wehrying sense of loneliness ; but 
even these arc less idle fancies than conclusions come to from long and deep 
thought. Some strange process of analogy w'ould seem the parent of super¬ 
stitions which we know to be do'^-inon to all lands.” 

“ Which mciuis, that you .half believe in a Banshee!” said Eorester 
smiling. 
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" Not so; but that I cannot consent to despise the frame of mind 'which 
suggests tlicse beliefs, although I haVe no faith in the apparitions. Poor 
Tate there had never dreamed of hearing the Banshee ray if some painful 
thought of impending misfortune had not suggested her presence; his feara 
may not be unfounded, although the form they take be preternatural.” 

“ I protest against all such plausibilities,” said Helen. “I'm for the 
Bauslicc, as the B(!publicans say in France, ‘one and indivisible.’ I’ll not 
accept of natural explanations. Mr. Bagenal Daly says wo may well believe 
in spirits, when we put faith in the mere ghost of a Parliament.” 

“ Helen is throwing out a bait for a political disenssioh,” said Lady 
Eleanor, laughing, “ and so I’ll even say good night. Good night. Captain 
Forester, aaidiplcasant dreams of the Banshee.” 

Forester rose and took his leave, which, somehow, was colder than usual. 
His mother’s counsels had got possession of his mind, and distrust perverted 
every former source of pleasure. 

“ Her manner is all coquetry,” said he, angrily, to himself, as he walked 
towards his room. 

Poor fellow ! and what if it were? Coquetry is but gilding, to be sure; 
but it can never be well laid on if the substance beneath is not a precious 
metal. 

There was, at the place where the river opened into the sea, a small inlet 
of the hay guarde-d by two bold and rocky headlands, between which the 
tide swept with uncommon violence, accumulating in time a kind of bar, 
over which, even in calm weather, the waves wore lashed into breakers, 
while the waters ithin were still as a mountain lake. The ancient ruin we 
have already alluded to passingly, stood on a little eminence fronting this 
small creek, and although unmarked by any architectural beauty, or any 
pretensions, save the humble possession of foutjrude walls pierced by narrow 
windows, and a low doorway formed of three large stones, was yet, in the 
eyes of the country people, endowed with somi?superior holiness—so it is 
certain the little churchyard around bespoke. It was crowded with graves, 
whose humble monuments consisted in wooden crosses, decorated in recent 


cases with little garlands of paper »r wild flowers, as piety or alfection sug¬ 
gested. The fragments of ship-timber around showed iliat they who slept 
beneath had been mostly fishermen, for the chapel was peculiarly esteemed by 
ibcin; and at the opening,^)f tl^i^ flslung season a mass was invariably 
offered here for the succ(^s of tlio herring-fishery, by a priest from a 
neighbouring parish, whose expenses •were willingly and liberally re¬ 
warded by the fishermen. 

In exact proportion with the reverc^e in which tliis spot was re¬ 
garded hy day wns the fear and dread eiVutained of it by night. Stories 
of ghosts and evil spirits were rife far and near of that lonely ruin, and 
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the hardiest seamcE who would brave the wild waves of the Atlantic 
would not venture alone within theSe deserted walls after dark. Helen 
remembered, as a child, having been once there after sunset, induced by 
an intense ouiiositj to hear or see something of those sounds and shapes 
her nurse had told of, and what alarm her absence created among the 
household increased when it was discovtared where she had been. 

The same strange desire to hear if it might be tha^; sad and wailing 
voice which all liad so distinctly heard in the drawing-room, led her, 
when she had wished her mother good night, to leave her chamber, and 
crossing tlie- flower-garden, to descend to the beach by a small door 
whicli opened on a little j)aihwa.y down to the sea. When the super¬ 
stitions whose terrors have atfriglded childhood are either conquered by 
reason or uprooted by worldly inllucnei!, they still leave behind them a 
strange passion for the man’cUous, which in imaginative temperaments 
is frequently greatly ..dcvi’lopcd, and becomes a great source of enjoy¬ 
ment or siiffcriiig to its possessor. Helen Darcy’s nature was of thh 
kind, and she would gladly have aceepted all the tremors and terrors of 
her nursery days to feel ouec^ again that intense awe,.that anxious hciU't- 
bealing expectancy, a gho.st story used to create within her. 

The night was calm aud starlit, the sea was tranquil and unruffled, 
except where the bar broke tlu^ flow of tlie tide, and marked by a long 
line of foam the. slniggliiig liraikers, whose hoarse phish was hoard 
above the ri])pling on the .strand. Even in the rocky caves all was still, 
not an echo resounded within those dn;ary caverns where at times tlie 
thunder’s self was not louder. Helen reached the litth churchyard; she 
knew' every path and foot-traek through it, and at hist, strolling leisurely 
onward, entered the ruin and sat down within tlic deep window liiat 
looked over the sea. 

For some time her attcniion was directed seaward, watching the wave-- 
as they reflected back the .spangled heaven, or sank again in dark shadow, 
when suddenly she perceived the figure of a man, who appeai'ed slowly 
pacing the beach unmodiatcly beneath where she sat. 

tVhat could have brought any one there at such an hour’"she could riot 
imagine ; and however few her terrors of the world of sjiirits, she would 
gladly at thus moment have been safe within the abbey. While she 
debated with herself how to act-'-whether to remain in her present eon- 
cealmeiit, or venture on a sudden fliwfil—IhWigure hailed exactly under 
the window. Her doubts and fejirs were now speedily resolved, for she 
perceived it was Forester, who, induced by the beauty of the night, had 
thus strolled out upon the shore., “ What if 1 should put hus courageous 
incredulity to the test?” thougja Helen; "the moment is propitious now. 
I could easily imitate the cry of the Banshee!” The temptation was too 
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strong to bo resisted, and without further thouglit she uttered a low 
tlu-illing wail, in an accent of niosU touching sorrow. I'orestor started 
and looked up, but the dark walls were in deep shadow: whatever his 
real feeling at the moment, he lost no time in clambering up the bank on 
which the ruin stood, and from which* he rightly judged the sound pro¬ 
ceeded. Helen was yet uncertain whether'to attribute this step to terror 
or the oj)posite, w'hen she heard his foot as he traversed the thickly-studded 
graveyard—a moment more aud he would be in the church itself, wdiere 
he could not fail to discover her by her white dress. But one chance 
offered of escape, which was to leaj) from llie window down upon the 
strand—it was deeper than she fancied, nearly iwicc her own height, but 
then detection, for more than one good reason, was not to be Ihouglif cjf. 

Helen was niJt, one of those who long hesitate when tlicir minds arc to 
be made \ip; she slipped noiselessly between the stone mullion and the 
side of the window^ and sprang onl; unfortunately one foot turned on 
a small stone, mid she fell on the sand, while a .slight accent of pain uncon¬ 
sciously broke from her. Before she eoidd rise, h'orester was beside her ; 
witli one arm round her waist, be half pressed, as he assisted her to recover 
iicr feet. 

“ iSo, fair spirit,” said In', jocularly, “ I have tracked you, it would seem 
then, for the first time discoveiing it was Helen, In; mutlered in a difl’erent 
fO)ie, I ask j)ardon. Miss Darcy—1 reidly did not know-” 

“1 am sure of that. Captain Forester,” said she, disengaging herself 
from Ills aid. “ I certainly deserve a lesson for my sdly attempt to frigliterr 
you, and I believe 1 liave s-prahied ray ankle. Wilt yon kindly scud Florence 
tome?” 

“ I .cannot leave, you here alone. Miss Darcy : pray take my arm and let 
!ue assist you back to the abbey.” * 

Tlin tojie of deference ho now spoke in, and the increasing pain, concurred 
to persuade her, aud she accepted the proffered iissislauec. 

“ The absurdity of this adventure is uot repaid by the pleasure of having 
frightened you,” said she, laughing; “ if I could only say how terrified 
you were-” 

“ You might indeed have said so,” interrupted. Forester, “had I guessed 
the figure I saw leap out was yours.” 

“It was even higher than 1 thought,” said she, avoiding to remark the 
fervent accents in wliicli these Vyuahrwere spoken. 

Forester was silent; his heart was full tc^ bursting; the passion so lately 
da.shcd by doubts and suspicions returned with tenfold force now that he 
felt her arm wifliin his own, as step by step tlv-y moved along. 

“ You are in great pain, 1 fear.” said be, t'J^^nulously. 

“ No, not now. I am so much more ashamed of my folly thana sufferer 
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from it, that I could forgive the sprain, if I could the silly notion that 
caused it. ’Twas an unlucky fancy, lo say the least of it.” 

Again there was a pause, and although they walked but slowly, they were 
fast approaching the little gate that opened into the flower-garden. Forester 
was silent. Was it from this cau&, or by some secret freemasonry of the 
female heart, that she suspected wliat was passing in his mind, and exerted 
herself to move on more rapidly ? ^ 

“ Take time. Miss Darcy; not so fast;'if not for your sake, for mine at 
least.” 

Tlie last few words were scarecly above a whi.sper, but every one of them 
reached her to whom thCJr were addressed; whether affecting not to hear 
them, or preferring to mistake their meaning, Helen made no answer. 

“ I said for my sake,” resumed he, with a courage that demanded all his 
energy, “because on these few moments the whole fortune of my future life 
is placed. I love ytf.‘i.” 

“ Nay, Captain Forester,” said she, smiling, “this is not quite fair; I 
failed in my attempt to terrify yon, and have paid the penalty; let there not 
be a further one of my listening to what I should not hear.” 

“And why not hear it, Helen? Is the devotion of one, even humble as I 
am, a thing to offend ? Is it the less sincere that I feel how much you are 
above me in every way ? Will not my very presumption prove how fervent 
is the passion that has made me forget all save itself—all, save you ?” 

Truth has its owu accents, however weak the words it syllables. Helen 
laughed not now, but walked on with quicker steps; while the youth, the 
barrier once passed, poured forth with heartfelt eloquence his tale of love, 
recalling to her mind by many a slight, umioticed trait, his long-pledged de¬ 
votion ; how he had watched and worshipped her, seeking to win favour in 
her eyes, and seem not aU unworthy of her heart. 

“ It is true,” said he, “I cannot, dafe not ask in return for an affection 
wliich should repay my own; but let me hope that what I now speak, the 
devotion I pledge,is no rejected offering; that although you care not for 
me, you will not crush for ever one who lives but in your smile, that you 
will give me time to show myself more worthy of the prise I strive for. 
There is no trial I would not dare-” 

“ I must interrupt you, Captain Forester,” said Helen, with, a voice that 
all her efforts had not renderSd quite steady; “ it would be an ungenerous 
requital for the sentiments you say ybufEisSfr—” 

“ Say!—nay, Helen, 1 swear it, by every hope that now thrlUs within 
me- ” 

“ It would be,” resumed tremulously, “an ungenerous requital for 
this, were I to practise any dIceptiou on you. I am sincerely, deeply sorry 
to hear you speak as you have done. I liad long since learned to regard 
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.you as the friend of Lionel, almost like a brother. The pleasure your 
society afforded one I am most attaclued to increased the feeling; and as 
intimacy inereased between us, 1 thought how happy were it if the ambitions 
of life did not withdraw from home the sons whose kindness can be as 
thoughtful and as tender as that of thft daughters of the house. Shall I 
confess it ? I almost wished my brother like you—but yet all tins was not 
love—nay, for I wilj be frank, at whatever cost—I had never felt this to¬ 
wards you, if I suspected your sentiments towards me-” 

“ But, dearest Helen- ” 

" Hear me out. There is but one way in which the impropriety of such 
a meeting as this can be obviated, chance thoughpit be, and that is, by per¬ 
fect candour. I have told you the simple truth, not with any undervaluing 
sense of the affection you proffer, still less with any coquetry of reserve. I 
should be unworthy of the heart you offer me, since I could not give my own 
in exchange.” 

" Ho you deny me all hope ?” said'he, in an accent almost bursting with 
grief. 

“ ] am not arrogant enough to say 1 shall never change; but I am honest 
enough to tell you that I do not expect it.” 

“ Barewell, then, Helen! I do not love you less that you have taught 
me to tliink more humbly of myself. Good-by—for ever!” 

“ It is better it should come to this,” said Helen, faintly; and she held 
out her hand towards him. “ Good-by, Forester!” 

He pressed one long and burning kiss upon her hand, and turned away; 
while she, pushing open the door, entered the little garden. Scarcely, how¬ 
ever, was thd door closed behind her, when the calm courage iu which she 
spoke forsook her, and^e burst into tears. 

So is it, the heart can bo moved, even its most tender chords, when the 
touch that stirs it is less of love than sorrow. 


tllAPTEll XXIII. 

SOME S.AD nEVEUATIONB. 

It was on the fourth day after the mwnorable debate we Imve briefly 
alluded to, that the Knight of Gwynue was sitting alone in one of iJic large 
jooms of his Dublin mansion. Although '^ servants had strict orders to 
say he had left town, he had not quitted theXapital, but passed each day, 
from sunrise till late at night, in examining his various accounts, and en- 
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dearouring, wth what slight business knowledge he possessed, to ascertam 
the situation in which he stood, and how far Gleeson’s flight had compro¬ 
mised him. There is no such chaotic confusion to the unaccustomed mind 
as the entangled web of long-standing moneyed embarrassments, and so 
Daroy found it. Bills for large sutos bad been passed, to provide for which, 
renewals liad been granted, and this for a succesfsion of years, until the debt 
accumulating had been met by a mortgage or a bond:, many of these bills 
were iiiLssing—where were they ? \vas the question, and what liability m%ht 
yet attach to them ? 

Again, loans had been raised more than once to pay off these encum¬ 
brances, the interest on v/liich was duly charged in his account, and yet 
there was no evidence of these payments having been made; nor among the 
very last sent papers from Gleeson was there any trace of that bond, to re¬ 
lease which the enormous sum of seventy thousand pounds had been raised. 
That the money was 1 anded to Hickman, Bagcnal Daly was convinced; the 
memorandum given liim by IJreuey was a corroboration of the piubability at 
least , but still there was no evidence of t.h(! triuLsaction here.. BvcaiHiis was 
not the worst, for the Knight now discovered that the rental charged in his 
accounts was more thsm double the reality, Gleeson having for many years 
back practised the fraud of granting Icjise.s at a low, .sometimo.5 a merely 
nominal rent, while he accepted rcnew'al fines from the tenants, w'hieh he 
applied to his iiwn purposes. In fact, it at length bccrime manifest to 
Darcy’s rcluei.aut belief that his trusted agent bad for yiiars long pursued 
a systematic course of poriidy, merely providing money sufficient for tlic 
exigencies of the time, while he was, in reality, selligg every acre of his 
estate. ‘ 

The Knight’s last hope was in the entail. “ I am ruined—I am a beggar, 
it is true!” muttered be, as eiudi now discovery broke u])on him, “ Imt my 
hoy, my dear Lionel, at iny dcalli will have his own again.” Tlii.s cherished 
dream was not of long durat ion, for to his horror he discovered a sah' of a 
considerable part of tin,' estate in vvliicli Lionel’s name wuis signed as a eon- 
curriug )>ar(y. This wiis the crowning ])oml. of his afilietiou; 1,1m ruin was 
now utter, without one gleam of hope^remmning. 

The jirnpci't.y thus sold was that in the jjossessiou of the O’Reillys, and 
the Side was dated the very day Lionel oruiie of age. Daroy remembered 
well having signed his name to several papers on tlial moniing. Gletson 
had followed him from place, to place, tlie crowds of happy and re¬ 

joicing people assembled by tlie fvenl, and at last, half vexed at the impor¬ 
tunity, he actually piit bis name to several jiiqiers as lie sat on horseback on 
the lawn: this very idenlicid deed was thus signed: the writing was strag-, 
gling and irregular as the motijiff of the horse shook his hand. So much for 
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Ids owB inconsiderete rashness; but how, or by what artifice, ws Lionel’s 
signature obtained ? 

Never had Lionel Darcy practised the slightest deception on Ids father; 
never concealed from him any difficulty or any embarrassment, but frankly 
confided to 1dm his cares, as he would 4o one of his own age. How, then, 
had he been drawn into a step of this magnitude without apprising him ? 
There was one explanation, and this was, that Gleeson persuaded the young 
man, that by thus' sacrificing his own future rights he would be assisting 
his father, who, from motives of delicacy, could not admit of any negotiation 
in the matter, and that by ceding so much of ids own property, he should 
relieve bis father from present embarrassment. , 

Through all the revelation of the agent’s guilt now opening before him, 
not one w'ord of anger, one expression of passion, escaped the Kidght till his 
eyes fell upon this paper; but then, grasping it in both hands, be shook in 
(^very limb with indignant rage, and in accents of biljercst hate invoked a 
curse upon his betrayer. The very sound of his own voice in that silent 
cliambe^ startled him, while a .sick tremor crept through his frame at the 
unhallowed wish he uttered. “ No, no,” said ho, with clasped hands, “ it 
is not for one like me, whose sensual carelessness has brought my own to 
rran, to speak thus of another; may Heaven assist me, and pardon him that 
injured mo.” 

The stunning efleets of heavy calamity are destined in all likelihood to give 
time to rally agauist the blow—to permit exhausted Nature to fortify herself 
by even a brief repose against the harassing iiiflueuccs of deep sorrow. One 
who saw far into the human heart tells us, that it is not the strongest na¬ 
tures are llic first to recover from the shock of great ndsfortxmes, but that 
“light and frivolous spirits regain their elasticity sooner than those of 
loftier oharaeter.” 

'Die wliole extent of his ruin •unfolded ilscit gradually before Darcy’s 
eyes, until at length the accumulated load became too great to t^par, and he 
sat ill almost tot al unconsciousness gazing at the mass of law papers aud 
accounts before bim, only remembering at intervals, and then faintly, the 
nature of the iiiyestigation ho was engaged in, and by an eflert recalling 
himself again to the tusk; in Hus iJay passed the entire day we speak of. 
Brief struggles to exert himself in examining the various jfapers and letters 
on the table were succeeded ty long pau«:s of apparent apathy, luitil, as 
eveiiiug drew near, these Inter'Vib' d’ iudifl'crence grew longer, mid he sat 
for hours in this scareo-waking condition. 

It was long pastmid night as a loud knocking was heard at the street 
^ door, and ere Darcy could sufficiently rccak his wandering faculties from 
their reverie, he felt a hand grasp Ms own—'hc looked up and saw Bagenal 
Didy. 
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"Well, D»rcy,” said he, in a low whisper, “how stand niattere liere?” 

" Ruined!” said he, in an accent liardly audible, but with a look that 
thrilled through the stem heart of I)aly. 

“ Come, come, there must be a long space between ymr fortune and ruin 
yet. Have you seen any legal adviser ?” 

" What of Gleeson, Bagenal, has he been heard of?” said the Knight, not 
attending to Daly’s question. 

" He has had the fitting end of a scoundrel. He leaped overboard in the 
Channel-” 

“ Poor fellow!” said Darcy, while he passed his hand across his eyes; 
" his spirit was not all corrupted, Bagenal; he dared not to face the world.” 

“ Face the world! the villain, it was the gallows he had not courage to 
face. Don’t speak one word of compassion about a wretch like him, or you’ll 
drive me mad. There’s no iniquity in the greatest crimes to compare with 
the slow, dastardly scoundrelism of your fair-faced swindler. It seems so at 
least. The sailors told us that ho went below immediately on their leaving 
the river, and having locked me cabin door, spent his time in writing till 
they were in sight of the Holyhead light, when a sudden splash was heard, 
and a cry of ‘ A man overbo.ard!’ called every one to the deck; then it was 
discovered that the fellow had opened one of the stem-windows and thrown 
liimsclf into the sea. They brought me this open letter, the last, it is said, 
he ever wrote, and, though unaddressed, evidently meant for you. You 
need not read it; it contains nothmg but the whining excuses of a scoundrel, 
who bases his virtue on the fact that he was more coward than cheat. 
Strangest thing of all, he had no property with him beyond some few clothes, 
a watch, and about three hundred guineas in a purse. These were depo¬ 
sited by the skipper with the authorities in Liverpool—^not a paper, not a 
document of any kind. Don't read that puling scrawl, Darcy; I liave no 
patience with your pity!” 

“ I wishJie had escaped with life, Bagenal,” said Darcy, feelingly; “ it is 
a sad aggravation of all my sorrow to think of this man’s suicide.” 

" And so he might, had he had the courage to take his chance. The 
Congress passed us as we went up the river; she had her studding-sails 
set, and, with the strong tide in her favour, was cutting through the water as 
fast as ever a runaway scoundrel could wish or ask for. Glceson’s servant 
contrived to reach her in time, und got away safe, not improbably with a 
heavy booty, if the truth were known.’*’-^. 

Daly continued to dwell on the theme, repeating circumstantially the 
whole of the examination before tlic Liverpool justices, where the depositions 
of the case were taken, and thwinvestigation conducted with strict accuracy; 
but Darcy paid little attention'C The sad end of one for whom through years 
long he had entertained feelings of respect and friendship, seemed to obli- 
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terate all memoiy of his crime, and he had no other feelings in his heart than 
those of sincere grief for tlie sidcide# 

“ There is but one circumstance in the whole I cannot understand,” said 
Daly, “'and that is why Gleeson paid off Hickman’s bond last week, when 
he had evidently made up his luiud tb fly—seventy thousand was such a 
sum to curry away with him, all sound and safe as he had it.” 

“ But where’s the evidence of such a payment ?” said Darcy, sorrowfully; 
“ the bond is not to be found, nor is it among the papers discovered at 
Gleeson’s house.” 

“ It may be found yet,” said Daly, confidently. ” That the money was 
paid I have not a particle of doubt on my mind*; Frency’s information, and 
the memorandum I showed you, are strong in corroborating the fact; old 
Hickman Jarcil not deny it, if the bond never were to turn ftp.” 

“ Heaven grant it!” said Darcy, fervently; " that will at least save the 
abbey, and rescue our old house from the pollution > dreaded.” 

“ All that, however, does not explain the ^fficulty,” said Daly, thought¬ 
fully ; ^ I wish some shrewder head than mine had the matter before him. 
But now that I have told you so much, let me have some supper, Darcy, for 
we forgot to victual our sloop, mul had no soa-storc but whisky on either 
voyage.” 

Though this w'as perfectly true, Daly’s proposition was made rather to 
induce, the Knight to take some refreshment, which it was so evident he 
needed, than from any personal motive. 

“ They carried the second reading by a large majority; I read it in Liver¬ 
pool,” said Daly, as the servant laid tbc table for supper. 

The Knight*nodded an atssent, and Daly resumed: "1 saw also that an 
address was voted by the patriotic members of Daly’s to Hickman O’ldeilly, 
Esquire, II.P., for his manly and independent conduct in the debate, when 
he taunted the Government with* their ineffectual attempts at corruption, 
and spurned indignantly every offer of their patronage.” 

“ Is that the case ?” said the Knight, smiling faintly. 

" All fact ;'whilc the mob drew his carriage liomc, and nearly smlkcd the 
entire of Merrion-squarc into blackness with burning tar-barrels.” 

“ He has improved on Johnson’s definition, Ihigcnal, an^J made patriotism 
the first as. well as the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 

“ I looked out in the House that cveniug, but could not sec him, for I 
wanted him to second a motio’-tL, me.” 

“ Indeed! of what nature ?” 

“A most patriotic one, to this effect: that all bribes to members of cither 
House should be in money, that wc might ha»e at least the beuclit of iutro- 
'ducing so much capital into Ireland.” 

VOL. I. 
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“ Xoa forget, Bagenal, how it wouid spoil old Hiobnan’s market; loans 
would thou be had for less than ten per.cent.” 

“ So it would, by Jove! That shows the difficulty of legislating for con¬ 
flicting interests.” 

This conversation was destined only to occupy the time the servant was 
cngiigcd about the table, but when he had withdrawn, the Knight and his 
friend at once retumed to the eventful theme that engaged all their anxie¬ 
ties, and where the altered tone of their voices and eager looks betokened 
the deepest interest. 

it would have been difficult to find two men more generally well infonned, 
and less capable of oomprehending or miravelling the complicated tissue of 
a busmess matter. At the same time, by diut of much mutual inquiry and 
duscussion, thcy*atlamcd to that llrst and greatest of diseoverie.s, namely, 
their own insufficiency to conduct the uivestigation, and the urgent neces¬ 
sity of employing somi; ihle man of law to go Ihrough all Gleeson’s accounts, 
and ascertain the real condition of Darcy’s fortune. With this prudcnl re¬ 
solve, they parted; Diu'ey to his room, where he ,sat with unclosed eyes till 
moniiug; while Daly, wdio had disciplined his temperament more rigidly, 
soon fell fast asleep, and never awoke, till roused by the voice of bis seiwaut 
Sandy. 

“ You must find out the fellow that brought the note from Freney,” said 
Daly, the moment he opened his cyi;s. 

“ I was thinking so,” said Sandy, sentcntioiisly. 

“ You'd know him again ?” 

I’d ken his twa eyes nmang a thousand.” 

“ \'cry w'cll, then, set ofl‘after breakfast and search for hinv; you used to 
know where devils of this kind were to be found.” 

“Maybe I bavna quiti; forget it yet,” replied be, dryly; “bulitwinna 
do to gne there before nightfall.” • ‘ 

“ Ijosc no more time than you can help about it,” said Didy; “ bring hiu. 
here if vpu can find him.” 

We Bwe not the necessity, and more certainly it is far from our iuelina- 
tlon, to dwell upon the accumulated calamities of the Knight, nor recount 
more particularly,the sad (bsclosurcs Which the few succeeding days made 
regarding his fortunes. His owu words wore correct; he was utterly 
rniued. Every species of iuiquity which perfidy could practise upon un¬ 
bounded conlldeuce bad been clleeted. ~Sis-,jSroperty subdivided and leased 
at nominal rents, debts long supposed to have been paid yet outstanding; 
mortgages alleged to have been redeemed still impending; while of the large 
sums raised to meet these encumbrances, not one sliilliug had been paid by 
Glecson, save perhaps the bonjVJor seventy thousand; but even of this there 
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was no evidence, except tJie vague assertion of one whose testimony the law 
would reject. 

Such, in brief, were the sad results of that investigation to which the 
Knight’s aifairs w-cre submitted, nor ^ould all the practised subtlety of the 
lawyer suggest one reasonable clianec of extrication from the diliiculty. 

“ Your friend is a ruined man, sir,” said he to Daly, as they both arose 
after a seven lioiurs’ examination of the varions documents; “there is a 
strong presumption that many of these signatures arc forged, and that the 
Knight of Gwynne never even saw the papers; but he appears to have written 
bis name so carelessly, and in so many ways, ns to have no clear recollec¬ 
tion of what he did sign, aud what he did not. *It would be very difficult to 
subniit a goO(j case for a jury.” ^ 

That the payment of the seventy thousand had been made he regarded as 
more than doubtful, coupliug the faet of Gleesou’s immediate flight with the 
temptatiou of so large a sum, wlulc nothing could Im less accurate thaii the 
robber’s testimony. “ Wc mmst watch the enemy closely on this point,” 
said he; “ wu; must exhibit not the slightest apparent doubt upon it. They 
must not be led to suspect that we have not the bond in our possession. 
Tlii.s question will admit of a long contest, and does nut press like the others. 
As to young Darcy’s concurrence in the salt-” 

“ Ay, that is the great matter in my friend’s eyes.” 

“ He must be written to at oneo—let him come over here without loss of 
time, and if it ciui be sliowni, that this signature is a forgery, we might make 
it the ground of a eomjjromisc with the O’Reillys, who, to obtain a good 
title, woidd^ be glad to iidmit us to liberal tenus.” 

“ Darcy will, never listen to that, depend upon it,” said Dtdy; “ bis greatest 
affliction is fur bis sou’s min.” 

“ "WcMl see, we’ll ace—the g.amc shall open its owm corabinations as we 
go on; for the present, all the task of your friend, the Knight, is to curry a 
bold face l.o the world, let no rumour g(?t abroad that matters arc iu their 
real condition. -Our chance of extrication lies hi the front we cau^show to 
the enemy.” 

“ You arc making a heavier demand than you arc aware of—Darcy detests 
anything like concealmcut. I don’t believe bo would pmetise tlio slightest 
my story that would involve insincerity for twelve hours to free the whole 
estate.” * 

Very honourable, indeed;*but at this moment wo must waive a punc¬ 
tilio.” 

“ Don’t give it that name to him—that’s all,” said Daly, sternly. “ I am 
as little for subterfuge as any man, aud y"t 1 did my best to prevent him 
resigning bis seat in the House; this moriling he would send a request tc 
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Lord Castlereagh, begging he might be permitted to accept an escheatorship; 
I need not say how willingly the proposM was accepted, and his name >»dll 
appear in tlie Oaiette to-morrow morning.” 

“This conduct, if persisted in, r^l ruin our case,” said the lawyer, 
despondingly. “ I cannot comprehend his reasons for it.” 

“ They are simple enough—Ws own words were, ‘ I can never continue to 
be a member of the Legislature, when the only privilege it could confer is 
freedom from arrest.’ ” 

“ A vciy valuable one at tliis crisis, if he knew but aU,” muttered the 
other. “ You will write to young Darcy at once.” 

“ That he has done already" and to Lady Eleanor also; and as he expcqts 
me at seven. I’ll take my leave of you till to-morrow.” , . 

“ Well, Daly,” said the Knight, as his friend entered the drawing-room 
before dinner, “how do jou like the lawyer ?” 

“ Ete’s a shrewd fellow, and I suppose, for his calling, an honest one; but 
the habit of making the wrong seem right leads to a very great inclination 
to reverse the theorem, and make the right seem wrong.” 

“ He thinks badly of our case, isn’t that so P” 

“ He’d think much better of it, and of us too, I believe, if both were 
worse.” 

“ I am just as well pleased that it is not so,” said Darcy, smilhig ; “ a 
bad case is far more endurable than a bad conscience. But here comes dinner, 
and I have got my appetite back again.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

a GLAKCE AT “THE Ftmi. MOON.” 

To rescue our friend Bagenal Daly from any imputation the circumstance 
might suggest, it is as well to observe here, that when he issued the order 
to his servant to sChk out the boy who brought the intelligence Of Glecson’s 
flight, he was merely relying on that knowledge of the obscure recesses of 
Old Dublin which Sandy possessed, and not by any means upon a distinct 
acquaintance with gentlemen of the same rank' and station as Jemmy. 

Wlien Daly first took up his residence in the capital, many, many years 
before, he was an object of mob worship. He Iiad every qusdity necessary 
for such. He was immensely rmh, profusely spendthrift, and eccentric to 
an extent that some characterise as insanity. His dress, his equipage, his 
liveries, his whole retinue and style of living were strange and unlike other 
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men’s, while his habits of life bid utter defiance to every ordinance of 
society. 

In the course of several years’ foreign travel he liad made acquaintances 
the most extraordinary and dissimila^ and many of these were led to visit 
him in his own country. Dublin being less resorted to by straigers than 
most cities, the surprise of its inhabitants was proportionably great as they 
beheld not only .Hungarian and Russian nobles, with gorgeous equipages 
and splendid retinues, driving tlirough the streets, but Turks, Armenians, 
and Greeks, in full costume; and, on one occasion, Daly’s companion on a 
public promenade was no less remarkable a person than a North American 
cljicf, in all the barbaric magnificence of his halive dress. To obviate the 
iuconvenicncf of that mob accompaniment such spectacles would naturally 
attract, Daly entered into a compact with the leaders of the various sets or 
parlies of low Dublin, by which, on payment of a certain sum, he was gua¬ 
ranteed in the enjoyment of appearing in publicfwithout a following of 
several hundred ragged wretches in full cry after him. Nothing could be 
more honourable and feir than the conduct of both parties in this singular 
treaty; the subsidy was regularly paid through the hands of Sandy M'Grahe, 
while the subsidised literally observed every article of the contract, and not 
only avoided any molestation on their own parts, but w'ere a formidable pro¬ 
tective force in the event of any annoyance from others of a superior rank in 
society. 

The hawkers of the various newspapers were the deputies with whom 
Sandy negotiated tliis treaty, they being recognised as the legitimate inter¬ 
preters of niob opinion through the capital; men who combined an insight 
into local gri’ovances with a corresponding knowledge of general politics; 
and certain it is, their sway must have beep both respected .and well pro¬ 
tected, for a single transgression of the compact with Daly never occurred. 

Bagenal Daly troubled his head very little in the matter, it is true; for 
his own sake he would never have thought of suchabargahi, but he detested 
the thought of foreigners carrying away with them from Ireland any implca- 
sant memories of mob outrage or insult; and desired that the only remem¬ 
brance they should preserve of hispiative country should be of its cordial 
and hospitable reception. A great many years had nor^ elapsed since thcs(! 
pleasant -times, and Daly’s name was scarcely more than a tradition among 
those who now lounged in rags and idlentss through the capital. A fact of 
which he could have had little doubt himself, if he had reflected on that 
crowd which followed his own steps but«a few days before. Of this ciroum- 
stance, however, he took little or no notice, and gave his orders to Sandy 
with the same conscio-us power he had wieWed nearly fifty years back. 

A small public-house, called the Moon, vin Duck-alley, a narrow lane off 
the Cross Peddle, was the resort of this Rump Parliament, and thither 
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Sandy betook bimself on a Saturday cToning, the usual night of meeting, as 
there being no issue of newspapers the next inomiiig, nothing iutorfeared 
with a prolonged conviviality. Often and often liad. he taken the same 
journey at the same hour; but now, such is the effect of a long interval of 
years, the way sccnied narrower and more crooked than ever, while as he 
went not one familiar face welcomed him as he passed; nor could he recog¬ 
nise, as of yore, his acquaintances amid the various disgqjses of black eyes 
and smashed noses, which were frequent, on every side. It was the hour 
when crime and guilt, drunken rage and grief, mingled together their fearful 
agencies; and every street and alley was crowded by half-naked wretches 
quarrelling and singing; some screaming in accents of heart-broken angui^; 
others shouting their blasphemies with voices hoarse from passion; age and 
infancj', manhood in its prime, the mother and the young girl, were all there 
reeling from (bunkemiess, or faint from famine; some struggling m deadly 
conflict, others bathing' the lips and temples of ebbing life. 

Through this human hell Sandy wended his way, occasionally followed 
by the taunting rilialdry of such as remarked him; such testimonies w'ere 
very unlike his former welcomes in these regions; but for this honest 
Sandy eared little; Ids real regret was to see so much more evidence, of de- 
pi’iivity and misery tlian before. Drunkenness and its attendant vices were 
no new evils, it is true, but he thought uU these were fearfully aggravated 
by what he now witnessed; loud and violent denunciations against every 
rank above their own, imprecations on the Parliament and the Gentry that 
" sowld Ireland;” as if any poliiical perfidy could bo the origin of their own 
degraded ami rcvoltiug condition! Such is, however, the very esseneo of 
that spirit that germinates amid destitution jmd crune, aud it is a dangerous 
social crisi.s when the masses b^siu to attribute their own demoralisation to 
the vices of their betters. It well behoves those in high places to make 
tlioir actions and opinions (conform to their great destitucs. 

Sandy’s northern blood revolted at these brutal excesses, and the savage 
menaces he heard on every side; but perhaps his susceptibilities were more 
outraged by one trait of popular injustice tlian ail the rest, and that was to 
hear Iliekmau 0’B.eilly extolled by thp mob for his patriotic rejection of 
bribery, while the night of Gwynne was hehl up to execration by every 
epithet of infamy; ribald jests aud low ballads conveying the theme-of attack 
upon his spotless character. 

The street lyrics of the day wore divided in interest between the late re¬ 
bellion and the act of Union; t|;c former being, however, tlie favourite 
theme, from a species of irony peculiar to this class of poetry, in which 
certain living characters were held up to derision or execration. The chief 
chorist appeared to be a fiend-llK; old woman, with one eye, aud a voice like 
a cracked bassoon; she was dressed in a cast-off soldier’s coat and a man’s 
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hat, and neither from face nor costume had few fenuninc traits. This fair 
pensonage, known by the name of Blioudlum, was, on her appearing, closely 
followed by a mob of admiring amateurs, who seemed to form bot h her body¬ 
guard and her chorus. When Sandy .found himself fast wedged up in this 
procession, the enthusiasm was at its height, in Lonoiu- of an elegant new 
ballad called “The two Majors,” the air,' should ow reader be musically 
given, was the wdl-known one, “ There was a miller had three sons 

Says Major Sirr to Major Swan, 

You have two rebels, give me one, 

They pay the same for one as tvo, 

I'll get five pounds, and IT 1’share with you. 

Toll lol! loll lay. 

“ That’s the way the blackguards sowld jer blood, boys!” said tlui hag, 
in recitative: “pitch caps, the ridiu’ house, aud«lhc gallows was ibgant 
tratement for wcarin’ the green.” 

“ Go ou, Ilhoudlum, go on wid the song,” clu'mcd in her followers, who 
cared more for the original text than prose vulgate. 

“ Ani’t I goin’ ou wid it ?” said the liag, as Arc flashed in her eyes; “ is 
it the likes of yon is to tache me how to modulate a strain ?” And she re¬ 
sumed : 

Says Major Swan to Major Siir, 

One man’s a woman! ye may take her. 

’Tis little we gets for them at all— 

Oh! the curse of Cromwell be an ve all! 

Tol! lol! lol! lay. 

The grand Demosthenic abniptuess of the last line was the signal for an 
applauding burst of voices, whose sincerity it would be unfair to question. 

“Where are you pushin’ to! bad scran to ye! ye ugly varmint!” said 
the lady, as Saiidy endeavoured to force his passage through the crowd. 
“ Hurroo I .by the mortial, it’s Daly’s man!” screamed she, in transport, as 
the accidenlal light of a window showed S,antlj’s features. 

Pew, if any, of those around h|id ever seen him; but his name and his 
master’s were among the favoured traditions of the plqfe, and however un¬ 
willing to acknowledge the aequaiiitanco, Sandy had no help for it but to 
exebauge greetings mid ask the way to*“tlio Moon,” which he found he 
had forgotten. 

“ There it is fomint ye, Mr. M'Gran^s,” said the lady, in the most dulcet 
tones; “ and if it’s tliiuking of trating me ye are, ’tis a ‘ crajiper’ in a pint 
of porter I’d take; nothing stronger wouW sit on my heart uow.” 

“ Ye shall hae it,” said Sandy; “but e .me into the liouse.” 

“I dam’t do it, sir; the oommittoc is sittin’—don’t ye see, besides. 
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the moon lookin’ at you?” And she pointed to a rude representation of a 
crescent moon, formed by a kind of transparency in the middle of a large 
window, a signal which Sandy well knew portended that the council were 
assembled within. 

“ Wha’s the man, noo ?” said Sandy, with one foot on the threshold, 

“The ould stock still, darliut,” said BJioudlum—“don’t ye know Ids 
voice P” 

“ That’s Paul Doncllan—ken him noo.” 

“Be my conscience ! there’s no mistake, le can hear his screech from 
the I’oddlc to the Pigeon House when the wind’s fair.” 

Sandy put a shillmg into the hag’s hand, and without waiting for further 
parley, entered the little dark hall, and turning a comer he well remembered, 
pressed a button and opened the door into the room where the party were 
assembled. 

“ Who the blazes arefyou ? tVhat brings you here ?” burst from a score 
of rude voices together, while every hand gi'asped some projectile to hurl at 
Hie devoted intruder. 

“ Ask Paul Honellan wlio I am, and lie’ll tel) ye,” said Sandy, sternly, 
while, with a bold contempt for the lioslilc demonstrations, he walked 
straight up to the head of (he room. 

The recognition on which ho reckoned so confideittly was not forthcoming, 
for the old dccrcpid creature wdio, cowering beneath the wig of some de¬ 
funct chancellor, presided, stared at him wil li eyes bleared with age and in¬ 
temperance, but seemed unable to delect him as an acquaintance. 

“ Holy Paul doesn’t know him!” said half a dozoa together, as in 
passionate indignation they arose 1o resent (he intrusion. 

“ He may remember this bey,er,” said Sandy, as seizing a full bumper of 
whisky from the board, he threw it into the lamp beneath the trans))arency, 
and in a moment the moon flashed forth and displayed its face at the full. 
The spell was magical, and a burst of savage welcome broke from every 
mouth, while Doncllan, as if recalled to consciousness, put his hand trumpet- 
fashion to his lips, and gave a shout that made the very glasses ring upon 
the board. Place was now made for ,Sandy at the table, and a W'oodcn 
vessel called “ a nc^gin” set before him, whose contents he speedily tested 
by a long draught. 

“ 1 may !is weel tell you,” s.aid‘Sandy, “ that I am Bagensd Daly’s man. 
I mind the time it wad na hue been needful to say so much—^my master’s 
picture used to hang upon that wiiH.” 

Had Sandy proclaimed himself the Prince of Wales the announcement 
could not have met with more Ifbnour, and many a coanse and rugged grasp 
of the hand attest ed the plcasuri' his presence tlierc afforded. 

“ We have the picture still,” said a young fellow, whose frank, good- 
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humoured face contrasted strongly with many of those, around him; “but 
that old divil, Paul, always told us it was a likeness of himself when he 
was young.” 

“ Confound the scoundrel!” said Sapdy, indignantly, “ he was no mair 
like, my maister than a Dutch skipper is like a chief of the Delawares. Has 
the creature lost his senses a’togither ?” 

“ By no manner of manes. He wakes up every now and then wid a 
speech, or a bit of pocthry, or a sentiment.” 

“ Ay,” said another, “ or if a couple came in to be married, see how the 
eld chap’s eyes would brighten, and how he would turn the other side of 
his wig round, before you could say ‘ Jack Ilobihson.’ ” 

This was litq-aUy correct, and was the simple manoeuvre by which Holy 
Paul converted himself into a clerical character, the back of his wig being 
cut in horse-shoe fashion, in rude imitation of that worn by several of the 
bishops. 

“ Watch him now—watch him now !” said one in Sandy’s ear; and the 
old fellow passed his hand across his eyes as if to dispel some painful thought, 
while his careworn features were lit u)) with a momentary flash of sardonic 
drollcij. 

“ Your health, sir,” said he to Sandy; “ or, as Terence has it, ‘ Hie tibi, 
Dave’—here’s to yon, Davy.” 

“A toast, Paul! a toast! Something agin the Union—something agin 
old Darey.” 

“ Pill up, gentlemen,” said Paul, in a clear and distinct voice. “ I beg 
to propose a sentiment which you will drink with a bumper. Are you 
ready ?” 

“ Ecady!” screamed all together. 

“ Here, then—repeat after me: _ 

Whether he’s out or whether he’s in, 

It doesn’t signify one pin; 

•Here’s every curse of every sin 

On Maurice IJarcy, Knight of Gwynne.” 

“Hold!” shouted Sandy, as he drew a double-barrelled pistol from hi.s 
bosom. "By the saul o’ my body the man that drinks th9t toast shall hac 
mair in his waim than hot water and w\{isky. Maurice Darcy is my 
maistcr’s friend, and a better gentleman never stepped in leather—who 
dar say no ?” 

“ Are we to drink it, Paul ?” 

“As I live by drink,” cried Paul, stretcliing out both hands, “this is my 
aUer ego, my duplicate self, Sanders M'Grancs, 'revisiting the glimpses of 
the moon,’ gosl totldem annos !" And a cordial embrace now followed 
which at once dispelled the threatened storm. 
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“Mr. M'Grane’s health in three times three, gentlemeny” and, rising# 
Paul gave tlie signal for each cheer ais he alone could give it. 

Sandy had now time to throw a glance around tlic table, w'herc, however, 
not one familiar face met his own;, that they were.of the same calling and 
order as his quondam associates in the same place he could have little 
doubt, even had that fact not been proclaimed by the laames of various 
popular journals affixed to their hats, and by whose titles they were them¬ 
selves addressed. Tlie conversation, too, had the same sprinkling of i)oli- 
tics, town gossip, and late calamities he well remembered of yore, inter¬ 
spersed with lively commentaries on public men, which, if printed, would 
have been suggestive of libel. 

The new guest soon made himself free of the guild by a proposal to treat 
the conTpany, on the condition that he might be permitted to have five 
minutes’ conversation with their president in an adjoining room. He 
might have asked much more in requital for his liberality, and without a 
moment’s delay, or even apprising Pard of what was intended, the Dublin 
Journal and the Dree Dress took him boldly between them and carried him 
into a closet off the room where the caroms-c was held. 

“ I know what you are at,” said Paul, as soon as the door closed. “ Daly 
wants a rising of the Libcrly boys for the next debate—don’t deny it, it’s 
no use. Well, now listen, and don’t internipt me. Tom Conolly came 
down from the Castle yesterday and ollcrcd me live pounds for a good mob 
to rack a house, and two ten if they’d draw Lord Clhrc home; but I re¬ 
fused—I did, on the virtue of my oath. There’s patriotism for ye!—^ycr 
soul, where’s the man wid only one shirt and a supplement to his back 
woidd do the same P” 

• “ You’re wrang—\vc dirma want them devils at a’; it’s a sraa’ matter of 

inquiry 1 cam about. Ye ken Frency ?” 

“Is it the Captain ? Whew 1” said Paul, with a long wdiistle. 

“ It’s 110 him,” resumed S,aiidy^ “ but a wee bit of a callant they ca’ 
Jamie.” 

“ Jemmy the diver—the divil’s own grandson, that he is.” 

“Where can 1 find him ?” said Sandy, impatiently. 

“Wait abit.ond you’ll he sure to see him at home in his lodgings in 
Newgate.” 

“ I must find him out at once; put me on his track, and I’ll gic a goold 
guinea in yer hand, mon. I mean the young rascal no harm ; it’s a ques¬ 
tion I want him to answer me,othat’s all.” 

“ Well, I’ll do my best to find him for you, but I must send down to the 
country. I’U have to get a 'man to go beyond Kilcullcn.” 

“ We’ll pay any expense.’’ 

“ Sure I know that.” And here Paul began a calculation, to himself of 
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distanoos and charges only audible to Sandy’s ears at intervals. “ Two 
and four, and six, with a glass of piiSch at Naas—lialf an hour at Tims’— 
the coach at Athy—ay, that will do it. Have ye the likes of a pair of 
ould boots or shoes ? I’ve nothing fant them, and the soles is made out of 
twQ pamiihlets of Roger Connor’s, and them’s the driest things I could 
get.” 

“ I’ll gic ye a new pair.” 

“ You’re the son of Ringal of the HMs, divil a less. And now if ye had 
a cast-off waistcoat—I don’t care for the colour—ormige or green, blue or 
yellow, Tros Tyrimve mild, as wc said in Trinity.” 

“ Ye shall hae a coat to cover your old bones.’ But let us hao nac mair o’ 
this—when.may I expect to see the boy ?” 

“The evening after next, at eight o’clock, at the comer of Essex-bridge, 
Capcl-strcet—‘ on the Rialto ’—eh ? that’s the cue. And now lot us join 
the rcvoUci's—per Jove, but I’m dry.” And so saving, the miserable old 
creature broke from Sandy, and, assisted by the wall, tottered back to the 
room to his drunken companions, where his voice was soon heard high 
above the discord and din aiound him. 

And yet this man, so debased and degraded, had been once a scholar of 
the University, and carried off its ])rii!cs from men whose names stood high 
among the great and valued of the laud. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

BAOENAL I).ALV’S COUNSELS. 

Eveuy hour seemed to complicate the Knight of Gwyiitie’s difficulties, 
and to increase Ikit intricacy by vvliich ho already was so uuieh embarriisscd. 
'The forms of law, never grateful to him, became now perfectly odious, ob¬ 
scuring instead Of explaining the (pieslions on which he desired information. 
He hated, besides, the snirdl and narrow expedients so coastantly suggested 
in cases where his own sense of right convinced him of the justice of his 
eaus(!, nor could he listen with commou patience to the detail of all those 
legal subtleties by which an adverse clainr might be, if not resisted, at least 
protracted indefinitely. • 

His presence, far from affording any assistance, was, therefore, only an 
.embarrassment both to Daly and the lawyer,*and they heard with unmixed 
satisfaction of his determination to hasten down to the west, and communi¬ 
cate more freely witli Ids family, for as yet his letter to Lady Eleanor, far 
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from disclosing tlic impending roin, merely mentioned Gleeson’s flight as a i 
disastrous event in the life of a man esteemed and respected, and adverting 
but slightly to his own difiiculties in consequence. 

“ Wc must leave the abbey, Bagenal, I foresee that,” said Darcy, as he 
took his friend aside a few minutes before starting. 

Daly made no reply, for already his own convictions pointed the same way. 

“I could not live there with crippled means and brokpn fortune; ’twould 
kill me in a month, by Jove, to see the poor fellows wandering about idle 
and unemployed, the stables nailed up, the avenue grass-grown, and not liear 
the cry of a hound when I crossed the court-yard. But what is to be done ? 
Humbled as 1 am I cannot think of letting it to some Hiclomui O’Reilly or 
other, some vulgar upstart, feasting Ins low companions in those old halls, or 
plotting our utter ruin at our own hearth-stone; could we not make some 
other arrangement ?” 

“I have thought ol one,” said Daly, calmly; “ my only fear is, how to 
ask for Lady Eleanor’s concurrence to a plan which must necessarily press 
mo.st heavily on her.” 

“ What is it ?” said Darcy, hastily. 

“ Of course, your inclination would be, for a time at least, perfect 
seclusion.” 

“ That, above all and everything.” 

“ Well, then, what say you to taking up your abode in a little cottage of 
mine on the Antrim coast ? it is a wild and lonely spot, it’s true, but you 
may live there without attracting notice or observation. I see you are sur¬ 
prised at my having such a possession. I believe I never told you, Darcy, 
that I bought Sandy’s cabin from liim the day he entered my service, and 
fitted it np, intending it as jn asylum for the poor fellow if he should grow 
weary of my fortunes, or happily survive me. By degrees, I have added a 
room here and a closet there, till it has ^own into a dwelling tluit any one, 
as fond of salmon fisliing as you and I were, woidd not despise; come, will 
you have it?” Darcy grasped his friend’s hand without speaking, and 
Daly went on: “ That’s right; I’ll give orders to have everything in readi¬ 
ness at once; I’ll go down, too, and induct you. Ay, Darcy,'!uid if tlu; fellows 
could take a peep at ns over our lobster and a glass of Isla whisky, they’d 
stare to think those two jovial old fellows, so merry and contented, started, 
the day they came of age, with'the two best estates in Ireland.” 

“ If I had not brought ruin on others, Bhgcnal-” 

“ No more of that, Darcy; tljs most scandal-loving gossip of the Club will 
never impute, for he dare not, more than carelessness to your conduct, and 
I promise you, if you’ll oiJy'fall back on a good conscience, you’ll not be. 
unhappy under the tliatched roof of my poor shealing. My sincerest regards 
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to Ladj Eleanor and Helen. I see there is a crowd collecting at the sight 
of the four posters, so don’t delay.” 

I)arey could do no more than squeeze the cordial hand that held his own, 
and passing hastily out, he stepped into, the travelling carriage at the door, 
not .unobserved, indeed, for about a hundred ragged creatures had now as¬ 
sembled, who saluted his appearance with groans and hisses, accompanied 
with ruffianly laimis about bribery and corruption; while one, more daring 
than the rest, mounted on the step, and with his face to the window, 
cried out: “ My Lord, my Lord, won’t you give us a trifle to drown your 
new coronet ?” 

The words were scarcely out, when, seizing himffiy the neck with one hand, 
and taking a leg in the other, Daly hurled the fellow into the middle of the 
mob, who, such is their consistency, laughed loud and heartily at the fellow’s 
misfortunes; meanwhile, the postilions plied whip and spur, and ere the 
laughter had subsided the carriage was out of sight. 

“ There is a gentleman in the drawing-room wishes to speak to ymi, sir,” 
said a servant to Daly, who had just sat down to a conference with the lawyer. 

“ Present my respectful compliments, and say that I am engaged on most 
important and pressing business.” 

“ Had you not better ask his name ?” said the lawyer. 

“ No, no, there is nothing but interruptions here; at one moment it is 
Hefternan, with a polite message from Lord Castlereagh; then some one 
from the Club, to know if I have any objection to waive a standing order, 
and have that young O’lleilly balloted for once more; and here was George 
Falkncr himself a while ago, asking if the Knight had really taken office, 
with a scat in the Cabinet. I said it was perfectly correct; that he was at 
liberty to state it in his paper.” 

“ You did!” 

“ Yes; and that he might add that I myself had refused the see of Llan- 
daff, preferring the command of the West India Squadron. But, what’s 
this ? What .do you want now. Bichard ?” 

“ The gentleman up-stairs, sir, insists on my presenting his card.” 

“ Oh, indeed !■—Captain Forester !-j-I’ll see him at once.” And so saying, 
Daly hastened up-st^s to the drawing-room, where Unc young officer 
awaited him. 

Daly was not in a mood to scrutinise vcFy closely the appearance of his 
visitor, but he could not fail t(J feel struck at the alteration in his looks 
since last they met; his features ’were palei^and marked by sorrow, so much 
so, that Daly’s first question was, “ Have you been ill ?” and as Forester 
answered in the negative, the old man fixed’his eyes steadily on him, and 
said, “ You have heard of our misfortune, then ?” 

“ Misfortune! no.' Wliat do you mean ?” 
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Daly hesitated, uncertain how to reply, whether leaving to time and some i 
other channel to announce the Knight’s ruin, or at once conimunioato it 
with his Own Ups. 

“ YcS) it is the better way,” said he, half aloud, while taking Forester’s 
hand he led him over to a sofa, and pressed him down beside him. “ I 
seldom have made an error in guessing a man’s character, throughout a long 
and somewhat remarkable life. I think I am safe in saying that you feel a 
warm interest in my friend Darcy’s family ?” 

“ You do me but justice; gratitude alone, if I had no stronger motive, 
scciiros them every good wish of mine.” 

“ lint you have stronger‘motives, young man,” said Daly, looking at him 
witli a piercing glance; ’“if you had not. I’d thiuk but meanly of you, nor 
did I want that blush to tell me so.” 

Forester looked down in confusion. The abruptness of the address so 
eomplctely unmanned‘bun that he could make no answer. While Daly 
went on: “ I force no eonlidcuccs, young nuui, nor have I any riglit to ask 
Ihcm; (mough for my present piupose that I know you care deeply for this 
family; now, sir, hut a week hack the ambition to be allied with them had 
satistied the luoudest wish of the jmnidcst house—to-day they arc mined.” 

Overwhelmed with surprise and sorrow, Forester sat silently, while Daly 
rapidly, but cireiunstantially, narrated the siory of the Knight’s calamity, 
and the total wreck of his once princely fortune. 

“ Yes,” said Daly, as with flashing eyes lui arose and uttered aloud—“ yes, 
the broad acres won by many a valiant dtied, the lands which Ids ancestors 
watered with their blood, lost (or ever; not by great (jj-imes, not forfeited 
by any bold but luckless venture, for there is something glorious in that— 
but stolen, filched away by theft. Uy Heaven! our laws and liberties do 
but. hedge round erime with so many defeiieos, that honest y has nothing left 
but to stand shivering outside. Bett cr w'ere the days wjien the strong hand 
avenged the deep wrong, or if tlic courage vv(!re weak, there was the 'Throne 
to ap[)eal to against oppression. Forester, I see liow this nows afflicts you; 

I judged you loo well to think that your own drished hopes entered into your 
sorrow. No, no, .1 know you belter. ^Eiit come, we have other duties than 
to mourn over tljg past. Has Lord Castlcrcagh received Darcy’s note, re¬ 
signing his seat in I’arliameut ?” 

“ He has ; a new writ is prcjfiiring for Mayo.” 

“ Sharp practice; I think I can detect the fair round lumd of Mr. Helfenum 
there—no matter, a few days morj, and the world will know aU; ay, the world, 
so full of honourable sentiments and noble aspirations, will smile and jest 
on Darcy’s ruin, tliat they inay*with better gi-ace taunt the vulgar assumption 
of Hickman O’lleiUy. 1 know it well—some would say I bought tbo know¬ 
ledge dearly. When I set out in life, my fortune was nearly equal to the 
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tKiiight’s, my ideas of livii^ and expenditure based on the same views as his 
own, that same barbaric taste for profusion, which has been transmitted to 
us from fatlicr to son. Ay, we retained everything of feudalism save its 
chivalry! Well, 1 never knew a day noy an hour of independenee l^iE the 
last ^ro of that great estate was sold and gone from me for ever. Itawning 
iiatteiy, intrigue, iuid trickery beset me wherever I went; ruined gam¬ 
blers, match-making, mothers, bankrupt specidators, plotting political ad¬ 
venturers dogged me at every stop; nor could I break tlirough the trammels 
by which they fettered me, except at the price of my ruin; when there was 
no longer a stake to play for, they left the table. Poor Darcy, however, is 
not a lonely stem like me, riven and lightning-dtruck; he has a wife and 
children; but fpr that, I would not fear to grasp his stout hand, and say, 
‘ Come on to fortune.’ Poor Maurice, whose heart could never stand the 
slightest wrong done the humblest cottier on his land, how wBl he hear'up 
now? Forester, you can do me a great service. Could you obtain leave 
for a day or two ?” 

“Command mo how and in what way you please,” said the youth, 
eagerly. 

“ I understmid that proffer, and accept it as freely as it is given.” 

“ Nay, you arc hustakeii,” said Forester, faltering. “ I will he candid 
with you; you have a right to all niy eonlidence, for you have trusted in me. 
Your snspieioiis are oidy correct iu jiari—my affection is indeed engaged, 
but I have received none in return—Miss Darcy has rejected me.” 

“ But not without hope ?” 

“ Without I he slightest hope.” 

“ By Ilcaveii, it is the only gleam of light in all the gloomy business,” 
said Daly, energetically; “ had Ileleji’s love Ijeen yours, this calamity had 
been tell thousand limes worse. Nay, nay, this is not the scntliiieiit of 
eiild ami sellish old age; you wrong me. Forester, hut the hour is come 
when every feeling within that noble girl’s heart is due to those who have 
loved and cherished her from childhood. Now is the tiino to repay the 
watchful egre of infancy, and recompense the anxious fears that spring 
from parental affection; not a seutimsiit, not a thought should be turned 
from that channel now. It would bo treason to win one s*nile, one passing 
look of kind meaning from those eyes, every beam of which is claimed by 
‘Home.’ Helen is equal to her destiny, thSt I know, well, <md you, if you 
w'ould strive to be worthy of hdr, do not endeavour to make her falter m 
her duty. Trust me there is but one road U> a heart like hors—the path of 
high and honourable ambition.” 

. “You are right,” said Forester, in a sad’and humble voice—“you are 
right; I offered her a heart before it was worthy of her acceptance.” 

“ That avowal is the first step towards rendering it such one day,” said 
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Daly, grasping his hand in both his o\tn. “Now to my request; you can 
obtain this leave, can you ?” ' 

“ Yes, yes: how can I make it of any service to you ?” 

“ Simply thus : I have offered, ^d Darcy has accepted, an humble cot¬ 
tage on the northern coast, as a present asylum for the famfly. The remote 
and secluded nature of the place will at least withdraw them from the 
impertinence of curiosity, or the greater impertinence <»r vulgar sympathy. 
A maiden sister of mine is the present occupant, and I wish to communi¬ 
cate the intelligence to her, that she may make any preparations which may 
be' necessary for their coming, and also provide herself with some other 
shelter. Maria is as great a Bedouin as myself, and witli as strong a taste 
for v^abondage; she’ll liave no difficulty in housing herself, that’s cert.ain. 
The only puzzle is how to apprise her of the intended change; there is not 
a post-oflicc within eight or ten miles of the place, nor if there were, would 
she think of sending lo look for a letter: there’s nothing for it but a special 
envoy; will you be the man?” 

“ Most willingly, only give me the route, and my instructions.” 

“ You shall have both. Come and dine with me here at five-- order 
horses to your carriage for eight o’clock, and I’ll take care of the rest. ” 

"Agreed,” said Forester; “I’ll lose no time in getting ready for the 
road—the first thing is my leave.” 

“ Is there a difficulty there ?” 

“ There shall be none,” said Forester, hurriedly, as he seized his hat; 
and, bidding Daly “good-by,” hastened down stairs and into the street, 
“ They’ll refuse me, I know that,” muttered he, as he went along; “ aiul if 
they do. I’ll pitch up the appointment on the spot; this slight service over. 
I’m ready to join my regiment.” And so saying, he turned his steps 
towards the Castle, resolved on the course to follow. 

Meanwhile Daly, after a brief consultation with the lawyer, sat down to 
write to his sister. Simple and easy as the act is to many—^far too much 
so, as most men’s correspondence would testify—letter-writing, to some 
people, is an affair of no common difficulty. I’erhaps every one in this- 
world has some stumbling-block of this kind ever before him; some men 
cannot learn chctis, some never can be taught to ride, others, if they were 
to get the world for it, could not carve a hare. It would be unfair to quote 
ncw'ly-introdueod difficulties, such as how to bray in the House of Com¬ 
mons, the back step in the Polka, and so off—the original evils ace enough 
for our illustration. 

Bagenal Daly’s literary difficulties were manifold; he was a discursive 
thinker, passionate and vehement whenever the occasion prompted, and as 
unable to control such influences when writing as .speaking; and with very 
liberal ideas on the score of spelling, he wrote a hand which, if only 
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examined upside down, might have passed for Hebrew, with an undue 
proportion of points; beside these defects, he entertained a thorough con¬ 
tempt for all writing as an exponent of men’s sentiments. His opinion 
was, that speech was the great prerogative of living men, all other modes 
of expression being feeble and miserable expedients; and to do him justice, 
he' conformed, as far as ui him lay, to his own theory, and made his writing 
as like his spcakijig as could be. Brevity was the great quality he studied, 
and for this 'reason we venture to present the epistle to our readers: 

“ Dear Mollt,— 

“ The bill is carried—or, what comes to the same, the third reading 

comes on next Tuesday, and they’ll have a majority—d-n their majority, 

I forget the number. I was told that bribes were plenty as blackberries. 
I wish they’d leave as many stains after them. They offered me nothing— 
they were right there. There is a kind of bottlc-nhsed whale the Indians 
never harpoon; they call him ‘Hik-na-critchka,’—more bone than blubber. 
Darcy might have been an Earl, or a Marquis, or a Duke, perhaps; they 
wanted one gentleman so much, they’d have bid high for him. Poor fellow, 
he is ruined now! that scoundrel Glecson has run away with everything, 
forged, falsified, and thieved to any extent. Your unlucky four thousand, 
of course, is gone to the devil with the rest. I’m sick of cant. People talk 
of badgers and such like, and yet no one says a word about exterminating 
attorneys! The rascal jumped over in the Channel, and was drowned—the 
shark got a bitter pill that swallowed him. I have told Darcy he might have 
‘the Corvy;’ you fan easily find a wigwam down the coast. Forester, who 
brings this, knows all. We must aU economise, I suppose. I’ve given up 
Maccabaw already, imd taken to Blackguard, iq compliment to the Secretary. 
I must sell or shoot old Drummer at last, he can’t draw his breath, and 
won’t draw the gig. I only remain here till the House is up, when I must 
be up too, and stirring—there is a confounded bond—no matter, more at 
another tiifie. 

“ Yours ever, 

“Bagenal Daly. 

“ St. George is to be the Chief Baron—an improvement of the allegory, 
‘Justice will be deaf as well as blind.’ Devil take them all.” 

The chorus of a Greek play, so seemingly abstruse and incoherent to our 
present thinking, was, we are told, made c^ily comprehensible by the aid of 
gesture and pantomime; and in the same way, by supplying the fancied 
accompaniment of her brother’s voice and action. Miss Daly was enabled to 
read and understand this strange epistle. Bagenal gave himself little trouble 
m examining how far it conveyed his meaning; but like a careless travellei; 
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who huddles his clothes into his portmanteau, and is only anxious to make 
the lock meet, his greatest care was to Told up the document and enclose it 
within an envelope—that done, he hoped it was all right—^in any case, his 
functions were concluded regarding it, for, as he muttered to himself, he 
only contracted to write, not to read his own letter. 

Forester was punctual to the hour appointed; and if not really less de¬ 
pressed than before, the stimulating sense of having a service to perform 
made him seem less so. His self-esteem was flattered, too, by Ids own bold 
line of acting, for he had just resigned his appointment on the SlalT, his 
application for leave having been unsuccessful. The fact that Ids rash con¬ 
duct might involve 1dm in trouble or difficulty was not without its own 
sense of pleasure, for, so is it in all rebellion, the great prompter is [lersonal 
pride. He would gladly have told Daly what had happened, ^ut a delicate 
fear of increasing the apparent load of obligation prevented him, and he 
consequently confined his remarks on the matter to his being free, and at 
liberty to go wherever his friend pleased. 

“Here, then,” said Daly, leading him across the room to a table, on 
which a large map of Ireland hiy open, “I have marked your route the 
entire way; follow that dark line with your eye northwardsdo Coleraine, so 
far you can travel wiUi your carriage and post horses—how fb*cross tins bit 
of desert here 1 must leave to yourscK; there may be a road for a wheeled 
carriage or not, in my day there W'as none; that is, however, a good, many 
years biick; the point to strive for should be somewhere hereabouts. This 
is Diinluce Castle—well, if 1 remember aright, the spot is here—you must 
ask for ‘ the Corvy,’ the fishermen all know the cabin bydhat name; it was 
originally built out of the wreck of a French vessel that was lust llici e, and 
the word Corvy is a norilicrii version of Corvette. Onee there—mni I know 
you’ll not find any dilficid ty'in reaching it—my sister will be glad t o receive 
you; I need not say'the accommodation docs not rival Gwynne Abbey, no 
more than poor M^olly does Helen Darcy; you will be right welcome, how¬ 
ever, so mueli I can pledge niyscH; not*ihc loss so tli.at your, jdunicy was 
undertaken from a motive of Irne kmducss. I don’t well know how nnieh 
or how liUlc 1 have said in that letter; you can cxplairr all I-may have omit¬ 
ted—the chief Ihifig i.s to get the cabin ready for the Darcys as soon as may 
be. Civ(! her this pocket-book, I was too much hurried to-da.v h) transact 
business at the bank, but the uortli road is a safe one, and you’ll not incur 
any risk. And now one glass to the sueeess of the enterprise, and I’ll not 
detain you longer; I'll give you old Martin’s toast— 

May better days soon be our lot, 

Or better coura^% if we have them not.” 

Forester pledged the sentiment in a bumper, and they parted. 
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Good staff in tliat young fellow,” muttered Daly, as he looked after 
him; “ 1 wish he had some Irish Wood, though; these Saxons require 
a deal of the hammer to warm them, and never come to a white heat 
after all.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“ fSr. COBVY.” 

If the painter’s licence enables him to arrange the elements of scenery 
into new combinations, disposing and grouping agfw, as taste or fancy 
may dictate, the novelist enjoys the lesser privilege of conveying his reader 
at will from place to place, and thus, by varying the point of view, procuring 
new aspects to his picture; less in virtue of tins privilege than from sheer 
necessity, vve will now ask of our readers to accompany us on our jouniey 
jiorthward. 

Whether it be the necessary condition of that profosion of nature’s gifts, 
so evident in certain prtccs, or a mere accident, certain it is there is scarcely 
any uno spot remarkahlo for great picturesque beauty to arrive at wliich some 
bleak and uninteresting tract must not be traversed. To this rule, if it be 
such, the northern coast of Ireland offers no exception. 

The country, as^ou approach “the Causeway,” has an .aspect of dreary 
desolation, that only needs the leaden sky and the drifting storm of winter 
to make it the most melancholy of all landscapes. A slightly undulating 
surface extends for miles on every side, scarcely a house is to be serai, and 
save where the dip of the gronnd affords shelter, not a f ree of any kind. A 
sniidl isolated sjiot of oats, green even in the late autumn^is here or there 
to be descried, or a flock of blade sheep wandering half wild o’er those 
savage wastes; vast masses of cloud, dark and lovv'eriug as rain and thunder 
can make them; liang gloomily ovTrlfead, for tlic table-land is still a lofty 
one, and the horizon is formed by the edge of those gianl*cliffs thai .stand 
the harriers of the western ocean, and againj.t whose rocky sides the waves 
boat with the booming of distant artillery. 

It was ui one of those natural hollows of the soil, whoso frequoney seems 
to acknowledge a cliluviaa origin, that tli«#liltle cottage which S.imiy once 
owned, stood. Sheltered on the south and cast by rising|banks, it was 
open on the oilier .sides, and afforded a view' seaward, which extended from 
the rocky promontory of Port, Rush to the great bluff of f airhead, whose 
summit is nigh one thousand seven hundred feet above the sea. 

0 2 
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Perhaps, in all the sea-board of the empire, nothing of the same extent 
can vie in awful sublimity with this'iron-bound coast. Gigantic cliffs of 
four and fire hundred feet, straight as a wall, are seen perforated beneath 
by lofty tunnels, through which the iwild waters plunge madly. Pragments 
of basalt, large enough to be called islands, are studded along the shore, 
the outlines fanciful and strange as beating waves and'winds can make them, 
while, here and there, in some deep-creviced bay, the water flows in with 
long and measured sweep, and at each moment retiring, leaves a trace 
upon the strand, fleeting as the blush upon the cheek of beauty; and 
here a bttle group of fisher children may be seen at play, while the nets arc 
drying on the beach, the only sight or sound of human life, save that dark 
moving speck, alternately seen as the great waves roll on be such, and, 
while tossing to and fro, seems by some charmed influence fettered to the 
spot. Yes, it is a fishing boat, that has ventured out at the half ebb, with 
the wind off shore—hazardous exploit, that only poverty suggests the cou¬ 
rage to encounter! 

In front of one of these little natural bays stood “ the Corvyand the 
situation might have been chosen by a painter, for while combinmg every 
grand feature of the nearer landscape, the Scottish coast, and even Staffs, 
might bo seen of a clear evening; while westward, the rich sunsets were 
descried in all their golden glory, tipping the rolling rvaves with freckled 
lustre, and throwing a haze of violet-coloured light over the white rocks. 
And who is to say, that while the great gifts of the artist arc not his who 
dwells in some rude cot like this, yet the heart is not sensitively alive to all 
the influences of such a scene—its lonely grandeur, its 'tranquil beauty, or 
its fearful sublimity; and that the peasant, whose associations from infancy 
to age arc linked with every obarren rock and fissured crag aroimd, has not 
created for himself his own store of fancied images, whose power is not less 
deeply felt that it has asked for no voice to tell its workings. 

“ The Con'y” was a strange specimen of architecture, and scarcely capa¬ 
ble of being classified in any of the existing orders. Originally, the hut was 
formed of the stem of the corvette, which, built of timbers of great size and 
strength, alone of all the vessel resisted the waves. This being placed keel 
j uppermost, as most consisting with terrestrial notions of building, and 
accommodated with a door and two windows, the latter being filled with two 
ship lenses, comprised the entire edifice. Rude and uncouth as it unques¬ 
tionably was, it was regarded with mingled feelings of envy and admiration 
by all the fishermen for miles jound, for while they had contributed their 
tackle and thgff persoiud aid to place the mass where it stood, they never 
contemplated its becoming the comfortable dwelling they soon beheld, nor 
were these jealous murmurings allayed by the assumption of a lofty flag¬ 
staff, which, in the pride of conquest, old M'Chmne displayed above his 
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castle, little wotting that the banner that floated overhead waved with the 
lilies of Prance, and not the Union .feck of England. 

Sandy’s father, however, possessed those traits of character which confer 
ascendancy, whether a man’s lot be cast among the great or the humble, and 
he soon not only subdued those ungenerous sentiments, but even induced 
his neighbours to assist him in placing a small brass carrouade on the keel, 
or, as he now tewned it, the ridge of his dwelling, where, however little ser¬ 
viceable for warlike purposes, it made a very specious and imposing orna¬ 
ment. 

Such was the inheritance to which Sandy succeeded, and such the posses¬ 
sion he ceded for a consideration to Bagcnal Dhly, on that eventful morning 
their acquaintance began. In course of time, however, it fell to ruin, and 
lay untenanted and uncared for, when Miss Daly, in one of her rambling 
excursions, chanced to hear of it, and, being struck by the beauty of the 
situation, resolved to refit it as a siunmcr residence. Her first intentions 
on this head were humble enough; two small chambers at either side of the 
original edifice—now converted into a species of hall and a kitchen—com¬ 
prised the whole, and thither she betook herself, with that strange secret 
pleasure a life of perfect solitude jmsscsses for certain minds. Eor a year 
she endured the iiiconvcuienccs of her narrow dwelling tolerably well; but, 
as she grew more attached to the spot, she determined on making it more 
comfortable; and, communicating the resolve to her brother, he not only 
concurred in the notion, but half anticipated Ids assent by despatching an 
architect to the spot, under whose direction a cottage containing several 
comfortable roorna was added, and with such attention to the circunistances 
of the grounil, and such regard for the ancient character of the building, 
that the traces of its origin could still be di^overed, and its old name of 
“The Corvy” be, even yet, not altogether inapplicable. The rude hulk was. 
now, however, the centre of a long cottage, the timbers, partly covered by 
the small-leaved ivy, partly concealed by a rustic porch, displaying overhead 
the great keel and the flag-start', an ornament winch no remonstrance of the 
unhappy architect could succeed in removing. As a sort of compromise, 
indeed, the carrouade was dismounted, and placed beside the hall door. 
This was the extreme stretch of compliance to which Daly assented. 

The hall, which was spacious and lofty in proportion with other luu ts of 
the building, was fitted with we.apons of war and the chase, brought from 
many a far-off land, and asscftibled with an incongruity that was no mc.an 
type of the owner. Turkish scimitars aud lances, yataghans, and Miday 
creeses were grouped with Indian bows, tomalmwks, ani^ialc harpoons; 
while richly embroidered pelisses hung bcsfllc coats of Swfuimaux seal, or 
boots made from the dried skin of the sun-fish. A long Swiss rifle was sus¬ 
pended by a blue silk scarf from one wall, and, over it, a damp, discoloured 
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parclimeot bore testimony to its being won as tbc prize in the great shoot¬ 
ing-match of the Oberlaad, nearly forty years before. Beneath these, and 
stretching away into a nook contriTcd for the purpose, was the bark canoe 
in which Daly and Sandy made their^escape from the tribe of the Sioox, by 
whom they were held in captivity for sis years. Two very unprepossessing 
figui'es, costumed as savages, .sat in this frail bark, paddle in hand, and to all 
seeming resolutely intent on their purpose of evasion. Ij. would have been 
pardonable, however, for the observer not to have identiiied in these tattooed 
and wild-looking personages a member of Parliament ,wl his valet, even 
though assisted to the discovery by their Indian names, wliich, with a laud¬ 
able care for public convenience, had been written on a card, and suspended 
round tbc neck of cacb. Opposite to them, and in a corner of ihe hall, 
stood a large black bcai', with fiery oyebtdls and snow-white teeth, so admi¬ 
rably counterfeiting life as almost to startle the beholder; while over his 
head was a fearful, mk.shapen figure, whose inaligiumt look and distorted 
proportions at once proclaimed it an Indian idol. But why enumerate the 
strange and curious objects which, notwilhstanding their seeming iucoii- 
gruily, w'ere yet all connected with Daly’s history, mid formed, in fact, a kind 
of pictorial naiTalive of Ids life. ? Here, stood the cup—a sjdeudid specimen 
of Benvenuto’s chisel, given him by tli(! .Doge of Venice—and then; was the 
embossed daggesr presented by a King of Spain, with a pateui of Grandee of 
the first class; while in a small glass case, covei'cd with dust, ami .sorn'ce 
noticeable, was a small and beautifully shaped saliu slijiper, with a rosette 
of, now, fjided silver. But of this only one km.'w tbc story, find /e never re¬ 
vealed it. „ 

If we have taken an unwarrantable liberty with our roadcf by this too 
prolix (le.seription, our excuse is, tluit. we might have been liir more tiresome 
hod we been so disposed, letivnig, as we have, the. greater part of this sin¬ 
gular ehamber unnoticed; while mix aumide vi ready, and wc will spare any 
further detail of the rest of the eotLagf-, merely observing that it was both 
commodious .and we.U arranged, and rurui-slieu not only with. ta.si.e, but even 
clegiinee. And now to resume our long-negleeted story. 

It was about; eight o’clock of a cold, r.a\v Ff'bruary uight, with occasiouul 
showers of sleet, fjnd sudden gusts of fitful wind—that happy combination 
which makes up the clim.ate of the north of Ireland, and, with a trifling 
abatement of 'severity, eonstitiitai its summer as well as its winter—that 
bliss Daly sat reading iifthat st range apfulmeml we have, just monlioncd, and 
■which, from motives of economy, she occupied frequently during the rainy 
season, as the necessity of keeping it aired. rc(iuired constant fires, not so 
necessary in tlUptlicr ehamberc. 

A large hearth displayed the. cheerful blaze of burning bog-deal, and an 
old iloman lamp, an ancient patera, threw its lustre on the many curious 
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and imcouth objects on every side. If the flashing jets of light that broke 
from the dry wood gave at times a fjlse air of vitality to the stuffed figures 
around, in compensation, it made the only living thing there seem as unreal 
as the rest. 

Wrapped up in the great folds of a Vide Greek capote she had taken from 
tile wall, and the hood of vi’hich she had drawn over her head, Miss Daly 
bent over the yellow pages of an old quarto volume. Of her figure no trace 
could be marked* nor any guess concerniug- it, save that she was extremely 
tall. Her features were bold and commanding, and in-youth must have been 
eminently handsome. The eyebrows were large and ai’ched, the eyes dark 
and piercing, and the whole contour of the faccjiad that cliaracter of thought¬ 
ful beauty so often seen in the Jewish race. Age and solitude, perhaps, 
had deepened the lines around tlie angles of the mouth, and brought down 
the brows, so as to give a look of severity to features which, Trom tills 
cause, became strikingly resembling her brother’s.* If time bad made its 
sail inroad on tliose lineaments once so lovely, it seemed to spare even the 
slightest touch to that small w'hitc liand which, cscajiiug from the folds of 
her iiiaiille, was laid upon the volume before her. The tajier fingers were 
covered with rings, and more than one braeelel. of great price glittered upon 
her -wrist; nor did this taste .seem iiinited to these displays, for in the gold 
combs that fastened, on either temple, her tnasses of grey hair, rich gems 
were set profusely, forming the strangest contrast to the coarse folds of that 
red-brown cloak iii wliich she was enveloped. 

However disposed to profit by her studies. Miss Daly was occasionally 
broken in upon the sound of voices from (be kitchen, which, by an un¬ 
lucky arrangomenl. of the architect, was merely separated from the hall by 
a narrow eorridor. Sometimes ,tlie sound was of laughter aud merriment., 
far ofteiier, however, the noises betokened Strife, for so it is, in the very 
smallest liousehoid—there were, but two in the present case—unauimity will 
not always prevail., The eonteutiou was no less a one than that great na¬ 
tional di-sputc, vvhicli has separated the island into two wide and opposing 
parties. Miss Daly’s butler, or mm of all work, being a stout representa¬ 
tive of southern Ireland; her cook, an equally rigid upholder of the 
norl'licrii proviuec. If little Dan IVclligaii had the broader cause, be was 
the smalLer advocate, Jiciiig scarcely four feet iu beigbl* while Mrs. M’Kcr- 
rifau was lil'teeu stoue of honest weight, and with a iurso to rival the 
Tarnese Hercules. Their aJ1,trcaiioiis were daily, almost hourly, for, living 
iu a remote, uiivisilcd spot, they seemed to console themselves for wtuit of 
collision witli the world by mutual di.spflies aud disagmmionts. 

To these family jars habit had so recompiled Miss Da^ that she seldom 
noticed them; indeed, the probability is, that iike the miller who wakes up 
when the mill ceases its clamours, she might have felt a kind of .shock had 
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matters taken a quieter course. People who employ precisely the same 
weapons cannot long continue a warfaip without the superiority of one or 
the other being sure to erincc itself. The dirersity of the forces, on the 
contrary, suggests new combinations, and with dissimilar armour the combat 
may be prolonged to any extent. Thus was it here; Dan’s forte was ag¬ 
gravation, that peculiarly Irish talent which makes much out of little, and, 
when cultivated with the advantages of natural gifts, enables a man to 
assiune that proud political position of an Agitator, and in time a Liberator. 

Mrs. M'Kcrrigan, slow of thought, and slower of speech, was ill-suited 
to repel the assaults of so wEy and constant a foe; she consequently fell 
back on the prerogatives of I^ct ofBice in the household, and repaid all Dan’s 
declamation by changes in his diet. A species of retribution the heaviest 
she coul^ have hit upon. 

Such was the present cause of disturbance, and such the reason for Dan’s 
loud denunciations on the “black north,” uttered with a volubility and 
vehemence that pertain to a very different portion of the empire. Twice 
had Miss Daly rung the little hand-bell that stood beside her, to enforce 
order, but it was unnoticed in the clamour of the fray, whEe louder and 
louder grew the angry voice of Dan Nelligan, which at length was plainly 
audible in the hall. 

“ Look now, see then, may the diril liowld a looking-glass to your sins, 
but rU show it to the mistress. I may, may I ? That’s what you’re grumbling, 
ye ould black-mouthed Prasbytarieu! ’Tis the fine supper to put before a 
crayturo wet to the skin!” 

“ Dinna ye hear the beU, Nelly ?” This was an epithet of insult the 
little man could not endure. “Ye’d ken the tinkle o’ that, av ye'heard it at 
the mass.” 

“Oh, listen,to the ould heretic! Oh, holy Joseph! there’s the way to 
talk of the blessed ould ancient religion! Give me the dish; I’ll bring it 
into the parlour this minit, I will. I’ll lave the place—my time’s up in 
March. I W'ouldn’t live in the house w'id yon for a mine of goold !” 

“ Arc ye no goin’ to show the fish to the leddy ?” growled out the cook, 
in her quiet barytone. 

At this moment Miss Daly’s bell announced that endurance had reached 
its limit, and Dan, without waiting to return the (tfirc, hastened to the 
liaE, muttering as he went, loud enough to be hom'd: “ There, now, that’s 
the mistress ringing, I’m sure; but sorra bit .one can hear wid your noise 
and ballyragging!” 

“ Wliat is the meaning of this uptoar ?” said Miss Daly, as the little man 
entered, with a viry different aspect from what ho wore in the kitchen. . 

“’Tis Mrs. M'Kerrigau, my Lady; she was abusin’ the ould families in 
the county Mayo, and I couldn’t bear it, and because 1 wouldn’t hear the 
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master trated that way, she gires me nothing but fish the day after a blact 
fast, though slie does be ating beef under my nose when I dam’t touch 
meat, and it’s what, she put an ould baste of a cod before me this evening 
for my supper, and here’s Lent will b<} on us in a few days more.” 

“How often have I told you,” said Miss Daly, sternly, “that I’ll not 
suffer these petty, miserable squabbles to reach me ? Go back to the kitchen, 
and, mark me, if,l hear a whisper, or muttering ever so low in your voice. 
I’ll put you to spend the night upon the rocks.” 

D.au skulked from the room like a culprit remanded to gaol, but no sooner 
had he reached the kitchen, than, assuming a martkJ air and bearings he 
strutted up io.thc fire and turned his back to 

“ y,” paid he, in a stage soliloquy, “ it was what it must come to sooner 
or later, and now she may go on her knees, and divil a foot I’ll stay! It’s 
not like the last time, sorra bit! I know what she’s at—‘ ’Tis my way, 
Danny, you must have a pound at Ayster’—bother ? I’m used to that now.” 

“ There’s the bell again, ye auld blethering deevil.” 

lUit Mrs. M’Kerrigan ran no risk of a reply now, for at the first tinkle 
Dan was back in the haU. 

“ There is some one knocking at the wicket without, see who it may be 
at l ids late hour of the night,” said Miss Daly, without nusing her head from 
( he book, for strange as were .such sounds in that solitary place, her atten¬ 
tion was too deeply fixed on the ))age, before her to admit of even a momen¬ 
tary di,straction of thought. Dan left the room with becoming alacrity, 
but in reality bent on anything rather than the pcrfonnance of his errand. 
Of all the traits (*f his southern origin, none had the same predominance in 
his nature as a -superstitious fear of spirits and goblins, a circumstance not 
likely to he mitigated by his present lonely ajtode, indepcndcnlly of the fact 
that more than one jtoimlar belief attributed certain unearthly sights and 
sounds to the old timbers of “ the Ooryv,” whose wreck was associated with 
talcs of horror sufficient to shake stouter nerves than “Danny’s.” 

When he receiv.ed this order from his mistress, he heard it pretty much 
as a command to lead a forlorn hope, and sat himself down at the outside of 
the door, to consider what course tq f.ake. While he was thus meditatiiig, 
llie, sounds bceaine plainly audible, a loud and distinct l*nocking was heard 
high above the whistliitc wind and drifting rain, accompanied from time to 
i;imc by a kind of shout,Y)r, iis it seemed to Dan’s cars, a scream like the cry 
of a drowiiing nran. • 

“Dimia ye hear that, ye auld daft body ?” said Nancy, as, pale wit h fear, 
and trembling in every limb, Dan entered the kitchen. 

“1 do, indeed, Mrs. Mac”-—this was llu:*pcace appellation he always con¬ 
ferred on Nancy—“I hear it, and my heart’s heatin’ for every stroke I 
listen to; ’tisn’t afeard I am, but a kind of a notion I have, like a dhrame. 
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you kaovr”—(here he gave a sort of hysterical giggle)—“ as if the ould French 
Oaptain was coining to look after his fhand, that was chopped off with the 
hatchet when he grasped hold of the rock.” 

“ He canna hae mucklc use for it uoo,” responded Nancy, dryly, as she 
smoked away as uaeoncerned as possible. 

“Or the mate!” said Dan, giving full vent to his store of horrors; •'they 
say, when he got hold of the rope, that they gave it out as fast as he hauled 
on it, till ho grew faint, and sank under the waves.” 

“He’s no likely to want a piece of spuuyarn at this iime o’ day,” re¬ 
joined Nancy again. “ He’s knocking bran ly whoever he be; liad y c no better 
do the Jeddy’s bidding, and oec who's there P” 

“ Would il be plaziug to you, Mrs. Mac,” said Oau, in his most melting 
accents, “ to come as far as the little grass-plot, just out of curio.sity yc 
know, to say ye seen it ?” 

“Na, na, my bra’ w^o mon, ye maun ecu gae by youi-sol; I dimia kcu 
mickle about .sporifcs and gbaists, but 1 hae a glide knowledge of the rlicu- 
mafiz without scekiu’ il on a night like this ; there’s the leddj’s bell again, 
she’s no pleased wi’ jer delay.” 

“ Say I was pullin’ on my shoes, Nancy,” said Dau, as ids leelli okutliTed 
with fear, while he took down an old biundcrbu.-.s iroin its place aliove the 
lire, and which had nevej been stirred for years past. 

“Lay her back agon where ye found her,” said Nancy, dryly ; ■' ’tis na 
every fnlo Lens the like o’ them! Take your mass-book, and the gnneraeks ye 
hae ower your bod, but duma uy mortal weapons with them cruitnrcs ” 

Ironical as ihe tone of lids counsel uiicpieslioiwbly Uiui was in no 
mood to reject it altogether, and he slipped from its jiluec willidl his Lieast to 
a more ostensiblepositiona sipall blessed token, oi ■' gos|ic'l,’’ as it is called, 
which he always wore round ids neck. I5y this lime ihe clank of the liel) 
kept iiacewith the knocking sounds without, and poor D.ui was laiily at his 
wits’ end which enemy to face. Some cagae pliilosopliy aboal the “dccil 
you know, and the devil yon don’t,” seemed to decide hi> course, foi he 
rushed from the kiteheu in a stale of frinried desjicration, and, with the 
blunderbuss at full cock, took the way, towards the gate. 

The wiekei, as j* was termed, was in reality a stipug oak gate, gariushca 
at top witli a row of very fomddabk iion spikes, au<"ah it was hung between 
two jagged and abrupt masses Of rock, formed C'^very suflicieut oulwoik, 
though a very needless one, since the slightest 'turn to either side would 
have led to the cottage without lyiy intervening hairier to pass. This fact 
il was which now increased l)au NeUigan’s terrors, as he reasoned that no¬ 
body but a ghost or evil spirit would be bothering biuiseff at the wicket, 
when there was a .neat footpath close by. 
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“ Who’s there ?” cried Dan, with a Toice that all his efforts oouid not 
render steady. 

“ Come out and open the gate,” shouted a deep voice, in return. 

“ Not till you tell me where you coi^e from, and who you are, if you are 
‘ lucky ?’ ” 

“ That I’m not,” cried the other, with something very like a deep gi-oan; 
"if I were. I’d scarce be here now.” 

" That’s honest,'‘anyhow,” muttered Dan, who interpreted the phrase in its 
popular acceptuiion among the .southern peasantry. “And what are you 
come back for, alanah!” continued he, in a most conciliating tone. 

“ Open the gate, and don’t keep me here .'mswering your stupid ques¬ 
tions.” 

Though these words were uttered with a round, strong intonation that 
sounded veiy like the present world. Dim made no other reply than an en¬ 
deavour to repeat a Latin prayer agjiinst evil spiritv., when suddenly, and 
with a loud inalcdiclion on his obstinacy, Dan saw “the thing,” as he after¬ 
wards described it, take a flying leap over the gate, at least ten feet high, 
and come w il.h a bang on the grass, not far from where he stood. To fire 
off Jiis blunderbuss straight at the drifting clouds over bis bead and take to 
flight was Dan’s only impulse, screaming out, “ The Captain’s come! he’s 
come!” at the very top of his lungs. The little strength he possessed only 
carried him to the kitchen door, where, completely overcome with terror, he 
dropped senseless on the ground. 

While t his w'a.s occurring, Miss Daly, alarmed by the report of fire-arms, 
but wilbout any persoual fears of danger, threw open the hall door, and 
oalled out, ‘TOio’is there?” and us the dark shadow of a figure came 
nearer, “ Who are yon, sir?” 

“ My n.amc is Forester, madam—a friend of your brother’s, for I perceive 
I have tlie honour to address Mi.ss-Daly.” 

By Ibis lime the stranger had advanced into the full light of the lamp 
wilhiji, w hore his appemauce, tired and travel-stained as he was, corrobo¬ 
rated his words. 

“ You have had a very unoourteous welcome, sir,” said Miss Daly, ex¬ 
tending her hand and leading him within the cottage. 

“ The reception was ^ rear being a waim one, I fear,” said Forester, 
smiling; “for a.s I ujifoht.uuately, growing rather impatient, threw my- 
eari>el-bag over the gate, Ljttncijng to climb it aftflrwards, some one fired at 
me, nut with a good aim, however, for I heard the slugs rattling on a high 
clifi' heliiiid me.” 

“ Old Dan, I am certain, mistook you for D,ghost or a goblin,” said Miss 
Daly, laughing, as if the affair vrttvg an excellent joke devoid of all hasaid; 

we have fetv visitors down here from either world.” 
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“ Ucally, madam, I will confess it—if the roads are only as impassabJ; 
for ghosts as for men of mortal mouldf I’m not surprised at it. I left Cole¬ 
raine at three o’clock to-day, where I was obliged to exchange my travelling 
carriage for a car, and I have been tjavelling ever since, sometimes on what 
seemed a highway, far oftencr, however, across fields, with now and then an 
intervening wall to throw down, which we did, I own, unccremonionsjy; 
while lifting the horse twice out of deep holes, mending a shaft, and sjdicing 
the traces, lost some time. The driver, too, was once niissuig, a fact I 
only discovered after leaving liim half a mile behind. In fact, the whole 
journey was full of small adventures up to tlie moment when we name to a 
dead stand at the foot of* a high cliff, where the driver told me tlie road 
stopped, and that the rest of my way must be accomplished on foot; and 
on my asking what direction to take, ho brought me some distance off to 
the top of a rock, whence I could perceive the twinkling of a light, and 
said, ‘ That’s the Corv'y.’ I did my best to secure his services as a guide, 
but no offer of money nor persuasions could induce him to leave his home 
and come any further; and now, ])crhap.s, I can guess the reason—there is 
some superstition about the phuic at nightfall.” 

“No, no, you’re mistaken there, sir; few of these people, however they 
may credit such talcs, arc terrified by tliem. It was tlie northern .spirit dic¬ 
tated the refusal; his contract was to go so far, it would have ‘put him out 
of his way’ to go further, and his calculation was that all the, profit he could 
fairly derive—and he never speculated on anything unfair—would not repay 
him. Such arc the people of this province.” 

“The trait is honest, I’ve no doubt, but it can scarcely be the hOurc<; of 
many amiable ones,” said Forester, smarting under the recent inconve¬ 
nience. 

“ We’ll talk of tliat after supper,” said Miss Daly, rising, “and I leave 
you to make a good fire while I go to give some orders.” 

“ May I not have the honour to present my credentials first ?” said Fo¬ 
rester, handing Bagenal Daly’s letter to her. 

“ My brother is quite well, is he not 'r” 

“In excellent luialth—1 left him but two days since.” 

“ The dcspatcl' will keep, then,” said she, thrusting it into a letter rack 
over the chininey-piccc, whUo she left the room n make the arrangement 
she spoke of. 

Miss Daly’s absence was not of long duralion, but, brief as it was, it 
afforded Forester time enough to look around at the many strange and in¬ 
congruous decorations of the apartment, nor had he ceased his wonderment 
when Dan, pale and trembling in every limb, entered, tray in liaud, to lay 
the sapper table. 

With many a sidelong, stealthy look, Dan jierformcd his duties, and it was 
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easy to see, that however disposed to regard the individual before him as of 
this world’s company, “ the thing that jumped out of the sky,” as he called 
it, was yet an unexplained phenomenon. 

“I sec you are surprised by the mstley companionship that smrounds 
me,” said Miss Daly; “ but as a friend of Bagenal’s, and acquainted, doubt¬ 
less, with his eccentric habits, they will astonish you less. Come, let me 
hear about him—j« he going to pay me a visit down here ?” 

“I fear not, at this moment,” said Forester, with an accent of melan¬ 
choly; “his friendship is heavily taxed at the present juncture. You have 
heard, perhaps, of the unhappy event which has spread such dismay in 
Dublin ?” * 

“ No ! wJiat is it ? I hear of nothing, and see nobody here.” 

“A certain Mr. Gleeson, the trusted agent of many country gentlemen, 
has suddenly fled-” 

Before Forester could continue. Miss Daly aro.se and tore open her 
brother’s letter. For a few seconds Forester was struck with the wonderful 
resemblance to her brother, as, wdth indrawn breath and compressed lips, 
she read; but gradually her colour faded away, her hands trembled, and 
the paper fell from them, while, with a voice scarcely audible, she whis¬ 
pered—“ And it has come to this!” Covering her face with the folds of 
her cloak, slic sat for some minutes buried in deep sorrow, and when she 
agam looked up, years seemed to have passed over, and left their trace upon 
her countenance ; it was pale and haggard, and a braid of grey hair, escaping 
beneath her cap, had fallen across her cheek, and increased the sad ex¬ 
pression. 

“ So is it,” said she aloud, but speaking as though to herself—“ so is it: 
the heavy hand is laid on all in turn ; happiitr they who meet misfortune 
early in life, when the courage is high and the heart mishrinking; if the 
struggle be life-long, the victory is certain, but after years of all the world 

can give of enjoyment-You know Maurice ?—you know the Knight, 

sir ?” 

“ Yes, madam, slightly ; but with Lady Eleanor and her daughter I 
have the honour of intimate acquaintance.” 

“I will not ask how l;.c bears up against a blow likeathis. If his own 
fate only hung in the ba.ance, 1 could tell that myself; but for his wife, to 
whom they say he is so d ryotcdly attached—you know it was a love match, 
so they called it in England, bdeauso the daughter of an Earl married the 
first Commoner in Ireland. And BagenaLadviscs their coming here! Well, 
perhaps he is right; they will at least escape the insolence of pity in this 
lonely spot. Oh! sir, believe mcjj,lierc is a’weighty load of responsibility 
on those who rule us; these thidp are less the faults of individuals than of 
a system. You began here by confiscation, yon would finish by corruption. 
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StimuJatiDg- to excesses of every kind a people ten times more excitable 
than your own—now flattering, now ‘goading—teaching them to vie with 
you in display while you mocked the recklessness of their liring, you chafed 
them into excesses of alternate loyatty or rebellion.”' 

Howexer satisfied of its injustice. Forester made no reply to tliis burst of 
passion, but sat without speaking as she resumed: 

“You will say there are knaves in every country, and that this 
Qleeson was of our rearing; but I deny it, sir. I tell you he was a base 
counterfeit we have borrowed from yourselves. That meek, submissive 
maimer, that patient drudgery of office, that painstaking, potty rectitude, 
make up ‘ your respectable inenand in this garb of cliaraeter the business 
of life goes on with you. And why ? Because you take it at its worth. 
But here, in Ireland, we go faster; tmst means full confidence, confidence 
without limit or bouiid, and then, too often, ruin without redemption. 
Forgive me, sir; age and sorrow both have privileges, and I, perhaps, have 
more cause than most others to speak warmly on this theme. Now, let me 
escape my egotism by asking you to eat, for I sec we have forgotten our 
supper all this lime.” 

From that moment Miss Daly never adverted further to the burden of 
her brother’s letter, but led Forester to converse about his journey and the 
people whom, even in his brief experience, he perceived to be so unlike the 
peasantry of the west. 

“ Yes,” said she, in reply to an observation of his, “ these diversities of 
character observable in different places, are doubtle.ss intended, like the in¬ 
terminable varieties of natural productions, to increase c/.ir interest in bfe, 
and, while extending the sphere of speculation, to contribute to our own 
advancement. Few people, perhaps not any, are to be found without some 
traits of amiability; here, there is much to be respected, and, when habit 
has dulled the sinsceptibility of first impressions, much, also to be liked. 
But 'shall 1 not have the jileasurc of show ing you my neighbours and my 
neighbourhood ?” 

“ My visit must be of the shortest; 1 rather took than obtained my 
leave of absence,” , 

“AVell, even a krief visit will do something; for jpiy neighbours all dwell 
in cottages, imd my neighbourhood comprises il^ narrow strip of coast 
between this hut and the sea, whoso plash y(rt hear this minute. To¬ 
morrow you will be rested from your joiurney" and if the day permits we’ll 
try the Causeway.” 

Forester accepted the invitation so frankly proffered, and went to his 
room, not sorry to lay his hcad'npon a pjjjpw after two weary nights upon 
the road. 

Forester was almost shocked as he entered the breakfast-room on the 
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following morning to see the alteration in Miss Daly’s appearance. She 
had CTidentlj passed a night of great Sorrow, and seemed with difficulty to 
hear up against the calamitous tidings of ithich he was the bearer. She 
endeavoured, it is true, to converse on ihatters of indifference—the road he 
had travelled, tlie objects he had seen, and so on—but the effort was ever 
interrupted by broken snatches of reflection that would vent themselves in 
words, and all of which bore on the Knight and his fortunes. , 

To Forester’s account of her brother Bagcnal’s devotion to his friend 
she listened with eager interest, asking again and again what part be had 
taken, whether his counsels were deemed wise ones, and if he still enjoyed 
to the fullest eitent the confidence of his old frifin 1. 

“ It is no. friendship of yesterday, air,” said site, with a heightened colour 
and a flashing eye; “ they knew each other as boys, they walked the 
mountains together as young men, speculating on the future paths fate might 
open before them, and the various ambitions whieh, even then, stirred within 

them. Bagenal was ever rash, headstrong, and impetuous, rarely firm in 
purpose till some obstacle seemed to defy its accomplishment. Maurice— 
the Knight I moan—was not less resolute when roused, but more often so 
much disposed to concede to others, that ho w'ould postpone his wishes 
to their own; and once believing liimself in any way pledged to a course, 
would forget all, save the fulfilment of the implied promise. Such were the 
two dispositions, which, acting and reacting on each other, effected the ruin 
of both : the one wasted in eccentricity what the other squandered in listless 
indifl'erence; and w'itli abilities enough to have won distinction for humble 
men, they have earned no otlier reputation than that of singularity or 
convivial ism. 

“ As for Bagenal,” she said, after a pause, “rtvcaltb was never but an en¬ 
cumbrance to him; he was one of those persons who never saw any use for 
money, save in the indulgence of mere caprice; he treated his great fortune as 
a spoiled child will do a toy, and never rested till lie had pulled it to pieces, and 
pcrha[),s derived the same moral lesson too—astonishment at the mere trifle 
which once amused him. But Miiuricc Darcy—whose tastes-were ever costly 
and cultivated, who regarded splendour not as tjic means of vulgar dis])lay, 
hut as the fitting accompjnimcut of a house illustrious by tieseent and deeds, 
and deemed that all about osid around him should bear the impress of liinis'-lf, 
generous and liberal as he was—iiow is ho to bear this reverse r lell me 
of Lady Eleanor; and Aliss Darby, is she like the Knight, or has her English 
blood given the character to her beauty ?” 

“ She is very like licr father,” said Forester; “ but more so even in dia- 
^losition than in features.” 

“ How happy I am to Jiear it, said Miss Daly, hastily; “ and she isj 

then, high-spirited and buoyant ? What gifts in an hour like this!” 
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" You say truly, madam, she will not sink beneath the stroke, believe me.” 

“ Well, this news has reeonciled nw to much of your gloomier tidings,” 
said Miss Daly; “ and now let us wander out upon the hills; I feel as if we 
could talk more freely as we stroll along the beach.” 

Miss Daly arose as she spoke, and led the way through the little garden 
wicket, which opened on a steep pathway down to the shore. 

“ This will be a favourite walk with Helen, I’m certahj,” said she; " the 
caves are all accessible at low water, and the view of Fairhead finer than from 
any other point. I must instruct you to be a good and a safe guide. I 
must teach you all the art and mystery of the science, make you learned in 
the chronicles of Dunluce, and rake up for you legends of ghostcraft and 
shipwreck enough to make the fortunes of a romancer.” 

“ I thank you heartily,” said Forester; “ but I cannot remain here to meet 
my friends.” 

“ Oh, I understand you,” said Miss Daly, who in reality put a wrong 
interpretation on his words; “ but you shall be my guest. There is a little 
village about four miles from this, where I intend to take up my abode. 1 
hope you will not decline hospitality which, if humble, is at least freely 
proffered.” 

“ I regret deeply,” said Forester, and he spoke in a tone of sorrow, “that 
I cannot accept your kindness. I stand in a position of no common difficulty 
at this moment.” He hesitated, as if doubting whether to proceed or not, 
and then, in a more hurried voice, resumed : “ There is no reason why I 
should obtrude my own petty cares and trials where greater misfortunes arc 
impending; hut I cannot help telling you that I havcAbeen rash enough, 
in a moment of impatience, to throw up an appointment I held on the 
Viceroy’s Staff, and 1 knowfiot how far the step may yet involve me with 
my relatives.” 

“ Tell me how came you first acquainted with the Darcys ?” said Miss 
Daly, as if following out in her own mind a train of thought. 

“ I will be frank with you,” said Forester, “ for I cannot help being so; 
there arc cases wlicrc confidence is not a virtue but a necessity. Every word 
you speak, every tone of your voice is so much your brother’s, that I feel 
as if I were confiding to him in another fonn. I Icmned to know the Knight 
of Gwynne in a manner which you may deem, perhaps, little creditable to 
myself, though I trust you will see that I neither abused the knowledge, 
nor perverted the honour of the acquaintano'eship. It was in this wise.” 

Briefly, but without reserve, iForester narrated the origin of his first 
ioumey to the west, and without implicating the honour of his relative. Lord 
Castlcreagh, explained the nature of his mission, to ascertain the sentiments 
of the Knight, and the possibility of wii®ng him to the side of the Govern- 
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nlfent. His own personal adventures could not, of course, be omitted in 
BUcU a narrative, but he touched on tjje theme as slightly as he could, and 
only dwelt on the kindness he had experienced in his long and dangerous 
illness, and the long debt of gratitude wjiich bound him to the family. 

Of the intimacy that succeeded he could not help speaking, and whether 
from liis studied avoidance of her name, or that, when replying to any 
question of Miss Daly’s couceming Hekn Darcy, his manner betrayed agi¬ 
tation, certain it is, that when he concluded. Miss Daly’s eyes were turned 
towards him with an expression of deep significance that called the colour 
to lus cheek. 

“ And so, sir,” said she, in a slow and measuojd voice, “you went down 
to play the tempter, and were captured yourself. Come, come, I know your 
secret ; you'have told it by signs less treacherous than words; and Helen— 
for I tell you freely my interest is stronger for her—how is she disposed 
towards you?” 

Forester never spoke, but hung his head abashed and dejected. 

“Yes, yes, I sec it all,” said Miss Daly, hurriedly; “you would win 
the affection of a generous and high-souled girl by the arts which find 
favour in yonr more polished world, and you have found that the fascina¬ 
tions of manner, and the glittering tWa/ of an aidc-de-ciimp, have failed. 
Now, take my counsed. But first let me ask, is this affection the mere prompt¬ 
ing of an idle or capricious moment, or do you love her with a passion round 
which the other objects of your life are to revolve and depend? I uuder- 
slan(| that pressure of the hand ; it is enough. My advice is simple. You 
belong to a profession second to none in its liigL and great rewards, do not 
waste its glorious (‘pportunitics by the bfe of a courtier—be a soldier in 
feeling as well !is in garb; let her whose heart you would win, feel, that in 
loving yon, she is paying the tribute to qualitieS that make men esteem and 
respect you—that she is not bestowing her hand upon the mere favourite 
of a Court, but on one, whose ambitions are high, and whose darings are 
generous. Oh! leave nothing, or as little as you may, to mere influence— 
let your boast’ be,’ and it will be a proud one, that with high blood and a 
noble name you have started fairly in the race, and distanced your com 
petitors. This is my counsel. What think you of it?” 

“ I will follow it,” saichForester, firmly; “ I will follow it, though I own 
to you, it suggests no hope, where hope wo\dd be happiness.” 

“Well, thou,” said Miss Daly^ “you shall spend this day with me, and I 
will not keep you another; you have made me your friend by this confidence, 
and I will use the trust with delicacy and \fith fidelity.” 

“May I wKte to you?” said Forester, “ an^ will you let me hear from 
you again ?” 

VOL. 1. 
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“With pleasure; I should have asked it myself had you not done so. 
Now, let ns talk of the first steps t^ be taken in this affair, and here is a 
bench where we can rest ourselves while we chat.” 

Forester sat down beside her, an(^ in the freedom of one to whom fortune 
had so unexpectedly presented a confidant, opened all the secret store of 
his cares, and hopes, and fears. It was late when they turned again towards 
" the Corvy,” but the youth’s step was lighter, and his brow more open, 
while his heart was higher than many a previous day had" found him. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE KNIOHt’S BBTOBN. 

We must now, for a brief .space, return to the Knight, as with a heavy 
heart he journeyed lionicward. Never did the long miles seem so wearisome 
before, often and often as he had travelled them. The little accidental 
delays, which once he had met with a ready jest, and in a spirit of khidly 
indulgence, ho now resented as .so many intentional insults upon his changed 
and ruined fortune. The gossiping landlords, to whom he had ever ex¬ 
tended so much of freedom, he either acknowledged coldly, or repelled with 
distance; their liberties were now construed into want of deference mid 
respect; the very jestings of the postboys to each other seemed so many 
covert impcrtinouces, and equivocal allusions to himsfelf, for even so much 
will the stroke of sudden misfori.une change the nature, and convert the 
contented and happy spirit into a temperament of gloomy sonow and 
suspicion. 

Unconscious of his own altered fecliug.s and looking at every object 
through the dim light of his ovra calamity, he hurried along not as of old, 
recognising cacli well-known face, saluting this one, inquiring after that; 
he sat hack in Ijjs carriage, and wiifi his hat drawn almost over his eyes, 
neither noticed the way nor the wayfarers. 

In this mood it was hejentered Castlebar. The sight of his well-remem¬ 
bered carriage drew crowds of beggars to, the door of the inn, every one 
of whom had some special prayer for aid, or some narrative of sickness for 
his hearii^. By the time the liorscs drew up, the crowd numbered some 
lumdreds of every variety, not only in age, hut in raggedness, all eagerly 
calling on him by name, and imploring his protection on grounds the mort 
strange and dissimilar. 
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“ I knew the sound of the wheels; ax Biddy if I didn’t say it was his 
honour was coming!” cried one, in s sort of aside intended for the Knight 
himself. 

“ Ye’re welcome home, sir; long may you reign over us,” said an old 
fellow with a beard like a pilgrim. “I dreamed I seen you last night stand¬ 
ing at the, door there, wid a half-crown in your fingers. ‘Ould Luke,’ says 
you, ‘ come here !,-’ ” 

A burst of rude laughter drowned this sage parable, while a good-looking 
young woman, with an expression of softness in features degraded by 
poverty and its consequences, curtseyed low, and tried to attract Ids notice, 
as she held up a miserable-looking infant to the carriage window. “ Clap 
them, acushlu! ’tis proud he is to see you back again, sir; he never forgets 
the goold guinea ye gave him on New Yearis-day! Don’t be pushin’ that 
way, you rude craytures; you want to hurt the cldld, and it’s the image of 
his honour.” , 

“Many returns of the blessed sayson to you,” growled out a creatui'e in 
a bonnet, but in face and figure far more like a man thair a woman; “ throw 
us out a fippenny to buy two ounces of tay. j!Vsy, asy, don’t be drivin’ me 
under the wheels—ugh 1 it’s no place for a faymale, among such rapscal¬ 
lions.” 

“ What did they give you, Maurice ? how much did you get, lioney ?” 
cried a tall !md almost naked fellow, that leaned over the heads of several 
others, and put his face close to the glass of the carriage, which, for safety’s 
sake, the Knight now let down, while he called aloud to the postboys to 
make haste and brjng out the horses. 

“ Tell us all about it, Maurice, my boy—are you a Lord, or a Bishop P” 
cried the tall fellow, with an eagerness of face Jhat told his own sad bereave¬ 
ment, for he was deranged in intellect, from a fall from one of the cliffs on 
the coast. “ By my conscience, 1 think 1 must change my politics mySelf 
soon; my best pantaloons is like Nat Pitzgibbon—it has resigned its sate! 
Out with a bit of silver here!—quick, I didn’t kiss the King’s face this ten 
days.” 

To all these entreaties Darcy .seepied perfectly deaf; if his eyes wan¬ 
dered over the crowd, they noticed nothing there, noradid he appear to 
listen to a. word around *hiin, while he again asked why the horses were not 
coining. 

“ Wc’rc doing our best,*your honour,” cried a postboy, “but it’s mighty 
hard to get through these divils; they wojf’t stir till the beasts is trampling 
them down.” 

^ “ Drive on, then, and let them take care o? themselves,” said the Kni^t, 
sternly. 

F 2 
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"Oh, blessed Father! there’s a way to talk of the poor! OJi, heavenly 
Vargin! but you are come back cruel-to us, after all!” 

“Drive on 1” shouted out Darcy, m a voice of angry impatience. 

The postboys sprang into their saddles, cracked their whips, and dashed 
forward, while the mob, rent in a hundred channels, fled on every side, with 
cries of terror and shouts of laughter, according as the distance suggested 
danger or security. AH escaped safely, except the poonidiot, Flury, who, 
having one foot on the step when the carriage started, was thrown back¬ 
ward, when, to save himself, he grasped the spring, and was thus half dragged, 
half carried along to-the end of the street, and there, failing strength and 
fear combining, he relinquished his hold and fell senseless to the ground, 
where the wheel grazed but did not injure him as he lay. 

With a cry of terror the Kniglit called out “ Stop !” and flinging wide 
the door, sprang out. To lift the poor fellow up to a sitting posture was 
the work of a second, while he asked, in accents the very kindest, if he were 
hurt. 

" Sorra bit, Maurice,” said the fellow, whose faculties sooner rallied than 
if they were habitually under better control. “ I was on the wrong side of 
the coach, that’s all; ’tis safer to be within. The clothes is not the better 
of it,” said he, looking at his sleeve, now hanging in stripes. 

" Never mind that, Flury; we’U soon repair that misfortune; it docs nqt 
signify much.” 

“ Doesn’t it, faith ?” said the other, shaking his head dubiously; “ ’tis 
Bsy talking, but I can’t turn my coat without showing the hole in it. ’Tis 
only the rich can do that.” 

The Knight bit his lip, for even from the fool’s sarcasm he could gather 
the imputations already rife upon his conduct. Another and a very different 
thought succeeded to this, and he blushed with shame to think how far his 
sense of his own misfortune had rendered him indifferent, not only to the 
kindly feelings, but the actuid misery of others. The right impulses of high- 
minded men are generally rapid in their action, like the spring, of the bent 
bow when the cord is cut asunder. It did not cost Darcy many minutes to 
be again the warm-hearted, generous soul nature had made him. 

“ Come, Flury,’.’ said he to the poor fellow, as he stood ruefully surveying 
his damaged drapery, “ give that among the people thgro in the town, and 
keep this for yourself.” " 

“ This is goold, Maurice—yellow goold!”' 

“ So it is; but you’re not the, less welcome to it; tell them, too, that I 
have had troubles of my own lately, and that’s the reason I hurried on 
without exchanging a word with them.” 

" How do you know, Maurice, but I’ll keep it all to myself ?” 

" I’d trust you with a heavier sum,” said the Knight, smiling, 
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‘‘ I know why—know why, well enough—becanst I’m a fool. Never 
mind, there’s greater fools nor me going. What did they give you up there 
for your vote, Maurice—^tell me, how much was it P” 

The Bjoight shook his head, and Pluty Resumed: “Didn’t I say it? 
Wasn’t I right P By my onld hat! there’s two fools in the country now— 
Maurice Darcy and Ked Flury, and Maurice the biggest of the two! Whoop, 
the more the merrier, there’s room for us all!’’ And with this wise reflection, 
Plury gave a very wild caper and a wilder shout, and set off at the speed of 
a hare towards Castlebar. 

The Knight resumed his journey, and in a more contented mood. The 
little incident had called on him for an exertion, and his faculties only 
needed tlie.demand to respond to the call. He summoned to his aid, besides, 
every comforting reflection in his power; he persuaded himself that there 
were some hopes remaining still, and tried to believe the evil not beyond 
remedy. “After all,” thought he, “wo are together; it is not death has 
been dealing with us, nor is there any stain upon our fair fame; and save 
these, all flls are light, and can be borne.” 

From thoughts like these he was aroused by the heavy clank of the iron 
gate, as it fell back to admit the carriage within the park, while a thousand 
welcomes saluted him. 

“ Thank you. Darby!—^thank you, Mary! All well up at the abbey ?” 

But the carriage dashed past at full speed, and the answer was drowned 
in the tumult. The postboys, true to the etiquette of their calling, had re¬ 
served their best pace for the finish, and it was at the stride of a hunting 
gallop they now to»e along. 

It was a c.ilm night, with a young faint moon and a starry sky, which, 
without displaying in bright light the details of the scenery, yet exhibited 
them in strong bold masses, making all seem even more imposing and 
grander than in reality; the lofty mountain appeared higher, the dark woods 
vaster, and the wide-spreading lawn seemed to stretch away into immense 
plains. Darcy’s heart swelled with pride as ho looked, while a pang shot 
through him as he thought, if even at that hour, ho could call them his own. 

They had now reached a little glen, where the postboys were obliged to 
walk their blown cattle emerging from this, they passed a thick grove of 
Seech, and' at once came in sight of the abbey. Darcy leaned anxiously 
from the window to catch the first sight of liorac, when, what was his amaze¬ 
ment, to perceive that the whole was lighted up from end to end. The 
great suite of state rooms were a blaze of litstros, which even at that distance 
glittered-in their starry brilliancy, and showed the shadows of figures moving 
•within. He w'cll knew that Lady Eleanor ncvffr saw company in his absence— 
what could this mean ? Tortured with doubts that in his then state of mind 
took every painful form, he ordered the postilions to get on faster, and at 
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the vcrj top of theff speed they tore along, over the ■wide la'wn, across the 
terrace drive, up the steep ascent to the gate tower into the court-yard. 

This was also brilliantly lighted by lamps from the walls, and also by the 
lights of numerous carriage lamps ■'ifhich crowded the ample spaot 

" What is this ? Can no one tell me ?” muttered the Knight, as no leaped 
from the carriage, and seizing a livery servant who was passing, said, 
“ W'hat is going on here ? What company has the abbey ?” 

“ JuU of company,” said the mmi, in an English accent^ “ there’s my 
Lord-” 

“ Who do you mean?” 

“ The Earl, of Netherby, sir, and Sir Harry Beauderk, and Colonel 
Crofton, and-” 

“ When did they arrive ?” said the Knight, interrupting a catalogue, every 
name of which, although unknown, sent a feeling like a stab through his 
heart. 

“ They came the evening before last, sir; Mr. Lionel Darcy, who arrived 
the same morning-” 

“ Is he here P” cried the Knight; and without waiting for more, hastened 
forward. 

The servants, of whom there seemed a great number about, were in 
strange liveries, iuxd unknown to the Knight; nor was if. without uuder- 
goii^ a very cool scrutiny from them, that Darcy succeeded in gaining 
admittance to liis own house. At last he, reached the foot of the great stair, 
whence the sounds of music and the din of voices Med the air; servants 
hurried along with refreshments, or earried orders to others in waiting; all 
was bustle and cicitemeut, in the midst of which Darcy stood only half 
conscious of the reality of wljat ho s.w, and endeavouring to reason himself 
•into a conviction of what he heard. It was at this moment that several 
officers of a newly-quartered rogimeut jKissed up, admiring, as they ■w'Ciit;, 
the splendour of the house, and the magnitieent preparations they witnessed 
on every side. 

“ I say, Dallas,” cried one, “ you’re always t alking of your uncle Beverley, 
docs he do the thing in tbis'style, eh p,” 

“ By .love.!” interposed a short, thick-set Major, with a bushy beard and 
eyebrows, “ Ibis is what I call going the pace; do they give dinners here 

“ Yes, that they do,” said a white-faced, gliosily-lookiugEnsign; “ I heard 
all about I his place from Giles, of the -Wth ; he was quartered six nmnths in 
tills county, and used to grub hejp half the week. The old fellow isn’t at 
home now, but they say he’s a trump.” 

“ Let’s drink his health, YVilikins,” cried the first speaker, “hero’s cham; 
jiagne going upand so saying, the party gathered around two servants, 
one of whom carried an ice-pail with some bottles, and the other a tray of 
glasses. 
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’" Boesaay one know Ms imiie, though ?” said the Major, as he held his 
glass to be Med. 

“ Yes, it’s something like-Oh, yon know that fellow that joined us at 

CovenlryJ” 

“ Brereton, is it ?” 

“ No, hang it! I mean the fellow that had the crop-eared cob with the 
white legs, Nev^ mind, here he goes, anyhow.” 

“ Oh, I know who you mean—^it was Jack Quin.” 

“ That’s the name; and our friend here is called ‘ Gwynne,’ I think. Here, 
gentlemen, I give you Gwynne’s health, and all the honours; may he live a 
few centuries more-” 

“ With warm heart and a cool cellar,” added one. 

“ Pink champagne and red coats to drink it,” chimed in the Ensign. 

“ May I join you in that pleasant sentiment, gentlemen ?” said the Knight, 
bowing courteously, as he took a glass from the troy and held it towards 
the servant. 

“ Make no apology, sir,” said the Major, eyeing him rather snperciliously, 
for the travelling dress concealed the Knight’s appearance, jmd distinguished 
him but slightly from many of those lounging around the doors. 

“ Capital ginger heer that! eh ?” said the Ensign, as winking at Ms com¬ 
panions he proceeded to quiz the stranger. 

“I have certahily drunk -worse,” said the Knight, gravely—“at an in¬ 
fantry mess.” 

There was a pause before he uttered the last few words, which gave them 
a more direct application; a stare, half stupid, half impertinent, was, how¬ 
ever, all they elicited, and the group moved on, wliilc the Knight, disencum¬ 
bering himself of Ms travelling gear, slowly followed them. 

“Grim old gentlemen these, ain’t they?” said the Major, giizing at the* 
long line of family portraiks that dovered the walls; “that fellow with the 
truncheon does not seem to like the look of us.” 

“Here’s a.Bishop, I take it, with the great wig.” 

“ That’s a OlianccUor, man, don’t yum see the mace, but he’s not a wMt 
more civil-look mg than the other. Commend me to the shejAcrdess yonder 
in bine satin; but come on, we’re losing time, I hear th(*flourish of a now 
dance. I- say,” said he, in a whisper, “ do you see who we’ve got beliind 
us ?” And they turned and saw the Kiiight as he mounted the stairs 
behind them. 

“ A friend of the family, sir ?” asked tljp Major, in a voice that might bear 
the equivocal meaning of either impertinence or more inquiry. 

, The Knight seemed to prefer taking it inf the latter acceptation, as he 
answered mildly, “ 1 liave that honour.” 

“ Ah I indeed; well, we’ve the misfortune to be strangers in these parts; 
only arrived in the neighbourhood last week, and were invited here through 
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our Colonel. Would you have any objection to present us ?—Major Hopeoot 
of the 5th, Captain Mills, Mr. Dalla3,.Mr. Fothergill, Mr. Watkins.” 

“ How the Major is going it,” lisped the Ensign, while his goggle eyes 
rolled fearfully, and the others seemed struggling to control their ^joyment 
of such drollery. 

“ It will afford me much pleasure, sir, to do your bidding,” said the 
Knight, calmly. , 

“ Take the head of the column, then,” resumed the Major, making way 
for him to pass; and the Knight entered, with the others after him. 

“ My father, my dearest father!” cried a voice at the moment, and, 
escaping from her partner, Helen was in a moment in his arms. The next 
instant Lionel was also at his side. 


“ My dear children!—my sweet Helen—and Lionel, how well you’re look¬ 
ing, boy. Ah! Eleanor, what a pleasant surprise you have managed for me.” 

“ Then perhaps yon never got our letter,” .said Lady Eleanor, as she 
took his arm and walked forward. ” I wrote the moment 1 heard from 


Lionel.” 

“ And I, too, wrote you a long letter from London,” said Lionel. 

“ Neither readied me; but the last few days 1 have been so busy, and so 
much oeeupied. How arc you, Conolly ? Delighted to sec you, Martin. And 
Lady Julia, is she here ? I must take a tour and see all my friends. First 
of all, I have a duty to perform; let me introduce these gentlemen. But 
where arc they ? Oh, I see them yonder.” And, as he spoke, he led Lady 
Eleanor across the room to the group of officers, who, overwhelmed with 
shame at their discovery, stood uncertain whether they^ should remain or 
retire. 


“ Let me introduce Major Ilopccot and the officers of the 5th,” said he, 
, bowing courteously. “ These gentlemen are strangers. Lady Eleanor; will 


you take care that they find partners.” 

While the abashed subalterns left their Major to make his speeches to 
Lady Eleanor, the Knight moved round the room with Helen still leaning 
on his arm. By this time Darcy’s arrival was generally known, and all his 
old friends came pressing forward to sec and speak to him. 

“ Lord Netherljy,” whispered Helen in the Knight’s ear, as a tall and 
very thin old man, with an excessive affectation of youthfulncss, tripped 
forward to meet him. 


“ My dear Lord,” exclaimed Darcy, “ what' a pleasure, and what an 
honour to see you here.” 

“ You would not come to me, Knight, so there was nothing else for it,” 
replied the other, laughing, asi he shook hands with a great display of cor¬ 
diality. “ And you were quite right,’ ’ continued he; “1 could not have re¬ 
ceived you like this. There’s not so splendid a place in England, nor has 
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if ever been my fortune to witness so much beauty.” A half bow accom¬ 
panied the last words, as he turned towards Helen. 

“ Take, care, my Lord,” said the Knight, smiling; " the flatteries of a 
courtier are very dangerous things, when heard out of the atmosphere that 
makes thtm common-place. We may take you literally, and have our heads 
turned by them.” 

At this moment.Lionei joined them, to introduce several of his friends 
and brother ofBeers who accompanied him from England, all of w'hom were 
received by the Knight with that winning courtesy of manner of which he 
was a perfect master, for, not aflecting cither the vices or frivolities of 
youth as a claim to the consideration of youager men, the Knight pos¬ 
sessed tlie happy temper that can concede indulgence without asking to 
partake of it, and, while losing nothing of the relish for wit and humour, 
chasten both by the fruits of a life’s experience. 

“Now, Helen, you must go back to your partner; that young Guards¬ 
man looks very sulkily at me for having taken you oif—yes, I insist on it. 
Lionel, look to your friends, and I’ll join Lord Netherby’s whist-table, and 
talk whenever permitted. Where’s poor Tate?” whispered he in Lady 
Eleanor’s car, as she just came up. 

" Poor fellow! he has been ill for some days back; you know what a 
superstitious creature he is; and about a week since he got a fright—some 
warning of a Banshee, I think—but it shook his nerves greatly, and he has 
kept his bed almost ever since. Inonel brought over some of these servants 
with him, but Lord Netherby’s people arc Legion, and the servants’ hail 
now numbers somej,hing like seventy, I hear.” 

The Knight heaved a sigh, but, catching himself, tried to conceal it by 
a cough. Lady Eleanor had heard it, however, and stole a quick glance 
towards him, to evade which he turned abruptly round and spoke to some 
one near. 

“ Seventy, my dear Eleanor!” said he, after a pause, and as if he had 
been reflecting oyer his last observation; “ and what a Babel, too, it must 
be 1 1 heard French, German, and Italian in the hall; I think we can pro¬ 
mise Irish ourselves.” 

“Yes,” said Lionel, “it is the most amusing scene iniho world. They 
had a hal' last night in the lower gallery, where boleros and jigs sueeeedcd 
each other, while the refreshments ranged from iced lemonade to burnt 
whisky.” 

“ And what did our worthy folk think of their visitors ?” said Darcy, 
smiling. 

. “ Not over much. Paddy Lcnnan looked with great contempt at the men 
sipping orge^tt, and when he saw the waltzing, merely remarked, ‘We’ve a 
betthcr way of getting round the girls in Ireland;’ while old Pierre Du- 
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lange, Netherby’s Talet, persists in addressing the native company as 
‘ Messieurs les Sauvages.’ ” ‘ 

“ I hope, for the sake of the pubJic peace, they’ve not got an interpreter 
among them.” ’■ 

“No, no, all’s safe on that score, and freedom of speech has suggested 
the most perfect code of good manners; for it would seem, as they can in¬ 
dulge themselves in the most liberal reflections on each other, they have no 
necessity of proceeding to overt acts.” 

“Now,” said the Knight, “let me not interrupt the revelry longer. To 
your place, Lionel, and leave me to pay my devoirs to my friends and kind 
neighbours.” ' 

The Knight’s presence seemed alone wanting to fill up the measure of 
enjoyment. Most of those present were his old familiar friends, glad to see 
once more amongst them the great promoter of kind feeling and hospitality, 
while from such ns were strangers he easily won golden opinions, the charm 
of courtesy being with him like a weU-fltting garment, which graced, but did 
not impede the wearer’s motions. 

He had a hundred questions to ask and to answer. The news of the 
capital travelled in those days hy slow and easy stages, and 1 he moment was 
sufficiently eventful to warrant curiosity, and so, as he passed from grovqito 
group, he gave the current gossip of the time as each in turn asked after 
this oircumstaace or that. 

At length he took his place beside Ijord Nctlicrby, as he sat engaged at a 
whist-table, where the gathering crowd that gradually collected soon con¬ 
verted the game into a soci.d circle of eager tidkers. 

Who could have suspocted that easy, unconstrained manner, that wdnning 
smile, that, ready laugh, the. over-present jest, to cover the working of a 
heart so nigh to breaking ? And yet he talked pleasantly and freely, nar¬ 
rating with all his accustomed humour the chit-chat of the time; and 
while, of course, the great question of the hour occupied every tongue and 
oar, all Lord Netherby’s practised shrewdness could not enable him to detect 
the exact part the Knight himself had taken. 

“ And so they have carried the bill./’ said Couolly, with a sigh, as he lis¬ 
tened to Darcy’s tccount of the second reading. ^ “ Well, though I never 
was a Parliament man, nor expected to be one. I’m sorry for it. You think 
that strange, my Lord ?” 

“By no means, sir. A man may. love monarchy without being the beir 
apparent.” , 

“ Quite true,” chimed in the Knight. “ I would even go further, aud say 
that, without any warm devotion to a king, a man may hate a i cgieide.” 

Lord Netherby’s eyes met Darcy’s, and the wily Peer smiled with a sig¬ 
nificance that seemed to sav, “I know you, notn.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE HTINT-ERKAKFAST. 

The ball lasted till nigh daybreak, and while the greater number of the 
guests departed, some few remained by speoiai invitation at the abbey, to 
join a hunting party on the following day. Eor this Lionel had made every 
possible preparation, desiring to let his English friends witness a favourable 
specimen of Irish sport and horsemanship. Tiie .stijfl and kennel were both 
in high condition, the weather favourable, and, as the old huntsman said. 
“*Twould be hard it a fox wouldn’t be agreeable enough to give the strange 
gentlemen a run.” 

In high anticipation of the coming morning, and with many a prayer 
against a frost, they separated for the night. All within the abbey were 
soon sound asleep, all save tl\e Knight himself, who, the restraint of an as¬ 
sumed part withdrawn, threw himself on a sofa in his dressing-room, worn 
out and exhausted by liis struggle. Ruin w-as inevitable, that he well knew; 
but as yet the world knew it not, and for Lionel’s sake he resolved to keep 
his own secret a few days longer. The visit was to last but eight days; two 
were already over^ for the remaining six, then, he determined—^whatever it 
might cost him—to preserve all the appearances of his former estate, to 
wear the garb and seeming of prosperity, ami do the princely honours of a 
house that was never again to be liis home. 

“Poor Lionel!” thought he, “’twould break the boy’s heart if such a 
disclosure should be made now; the high and daring promptings of liLs bold 
spirit would .noh quail before misfortune, although his courage might not 
snatain him in the very moment, of tho reverse. I will not risk the whole 
fortune of his future liappiness in e»ich a trial; he shall know nothing tiU 
they are gone; one week of triumphant pleasure he shalhliave, and then let 
him braco himself to the struggle, and breast the current manfully.” 

While endeavouring to persuade himself that Lionel’s lot was uppermost 
iu his mind, his heart would force the truth upon him that Lady Eleanor 
and Helen’s fate was, in reality, a hcavie* stroke of fortune. Lionei was a 
soldier, ardent and daring, fond of his profession, and far more ambitious of 
«distinction than attached to the life of pleastire a Court and a great capital 
suggested; but they, who had never known the want of every luxury that 
can embellish life, whose whole existence had been like .some fairy dream of 
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pleasure, how were they to bear up against the dreadful shock ? Lady 
Eleanor’s health was fndl and delicatCiin the extreme; Helen’s attachment 
to her mother such that any impression on her would invariably recoil upon 
herself. What might be the consequences of the disclosure to them Darcy 
could not, dared not contemplate. 

As he revolved all these things in his mind, and thought upon the diffi¬ 
culties that beset him, he was at a loss whether to deplo^p tlie necessity of 
wearing a false face of pleasure a few days longer, or rejoice at the occasion 
of even this brief reprieve from ruin. Thus passed the weary hours that 
preceded daybreak, and while others slept soundly, or reviewed in their 
dreams the pleasures of the past night, Darcy’s gloomy thoughts were fixed 
upon the inevitable calamity of his fate, and the years, few but sad, that in 
all likelihood were now before him. 

The stir and bustle of the servants preparing breakfast for the hunting 
party broke in upon his dreary reverie, and he suddenly bethought him of 
the part he had assigned himself to play. He dreaded the possibility of an 
interview with Lady Eleanor, in wliich she would inevitably advert to Glee- 
son, and the circumstances of his flight; this could not be avoided, however, 
were he to pass the day at home, and so he resolved to join the hunting- 
field, where, perhaps, some lingering trace of his old enthusiiism for the 
sport might lead him to hope for a momentary relief of mind. 

“ Lionel, too, will be glad to see me in the saddle—^it’s some years since 
I crossed the sward at a gallop—and I am curious to know if a man’s nerve 
is stouter when the world looks fair before him, or when the night of cala¬ 
mity is louring above his head.” Muttering these wqrds to himself, he 
passed out into the hall, and, crossing which, entered the court-yard, and 
took his way towards the stables. It was still dark, but many lights were 
moving to and fro, and the groom population were all about and stirring. 
Darcy opened the door and looked down the long range of stalls, where 
above twenty saddle-horses were now .standing, the greater number of them 
highly bred and valuable animals, and all in the highest possible condition. 
Great was the astonishment of the stablemen ^s the Knight moved along, 
throwing a glance as ho went at cacli stall, while a muttered “Welcome 
home to yer honour,” raufrom mouth to mouth. 

“ The basics is looking finely, sir;” said Bob Carney, who, as stud-groom 
and huntsman, had long presided' over his department. 

“ So they are. Bob, but I don’t know half of them; where did this strong 
brown horse come from ?” 

•« 

“ That’s Clipper, yer honour; I knew you wouldn’t know him. He took 
up finely after his run last winter.” 

“And the fore leg, is it strong again?” 

“ As stout as a bar of iron; one of the boys had him out two days ago. 
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Bad he took the yellow ditch flying—we measured nineteen feet between 
the mark of his hoofs.” 

" He ought to be strong enough to carry me. Bob.” 

" Don’t ride him, sir, he’s an uncertiin divil; and though he’ll go straight 
over everything for maybe twenty minutes or half aa hour, he’U stop short 
at a drain not wider than a potato furrow, and the power of man wouldn’t 
get him over it.”, 

‘‘That’s a smart grey, yonder—what is she?” 

‘‘ She’s the one we tried as a leader one day; ycr honour remembers you 
bid me shoot her, or get rid of her, for she kicked the traces, and nearly the 
wheel-horse all to smash; and now she’s th» sweetest thing to ride, for 
eleven stone, in the whole eounty. There’s an English Colonel to try her 
to-day; my only advice to him is, let her have her own way of it, for, if he 
begins pulling at her, ’tis maybe in Donegal he’ll be before evening.” 

“ And what have you for me ?” said the Knight, for I scarecly know any 
of my old friends here.” 

“ There’s the mouse-coloured cob-” 

"No, no,” said the Knight, laughing; “I want to keep ray place. Bob. 
You must give me something better than that.” 

"Faith, an’ your honour might have worse; but if it’s for riding you are, 
take Black Peter, and you’ll never find the fence too big, or the ground too 
heavy for him. 1 was going to give him to the English Lord; I suppose, 
after all, he’ll be better pleased with the cob.” 

“Well, then, Peter for me. And now let’s see what Mr. Liond has to 
ride.” 

“There she is, and a beauty!” said Bob, as, with a dexterous jerk, he 
chucked a sheet off her haunches, and displayed' the shining flanks and 
splendid proportions of a thorough-bred marc. “That’s Cushlecn,” said 
he, as he fixed his eyes on the Kiiiglit’s face to enjoy the reflection of his 
own debght. “ That’s the darlin’ can do it!—a child can hould her, but it 
takes a man .to sit on her back—^racing speed over a flat, and a jump!—’tis 
more like the bound of a football than anything else.” 

“ She has the eye of a hot one, Beb.” 

“And why wouldn’t she ? But she knows when to bmso. Let her take 
her place at the head of the whole field, with a light finger to guide, and a 
stout heart to direct her, and she’s a kitten; but the divil a tiger was ever 
as fierce if another passes'herv or a cowardly hand would try to hold her 
back. And there’s a natc tool, that blac^ horse—that’s for another of the 
English gentlemen. Master Lionel calls him Sir Harry. They tell me he’s 
I a fine rider, and has a pack of hounds himself in his own place, aiid'l am 
mistaken if he has the baste in his stable will give him a betther day’s sport. 
The chesnut here is for Miss Helen, for she’s coming to see them tlirow off. 
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and it’ll be a fine sight; we’E be thirty-six out of your honour’s stables, Mr! 
Conolly is bringing nine more, and all.the Martins, and the Lynches, and 
Dalys, and Mr. Hickman O’lteilly and his son, though, to be sure, they won’t 
do much for the honour of onld Ireland.” 

The Knight turned away laughing, and re-entered the house. 

Early as it yet was, the inmates of the abbey were stirring, and a great 
breakfast, laid for above thirty, was prepared in the library, for the supper- 
tables occupied the dining-rooms, and the debris of the magnificent enter¬ 
tainment of the night before stdl lingered there. Two clieerfnl fires blazed 
on the ample hearths, and threw a mellow lustre over that spacious room, 
where old Tate now busied himself in those little harmless duties he fancied 
indispensable to the Knight’s comfort, for the poor fello^, on hearing of his 
master’s return, had once more resumed his offiee. 

The Knight’s meeting with him was one of true friendship; difierence of 
station interposed no b’arrier to affection, and Darcy shook the old man’s 
hand as cordially as though they were brothers. Yet each was sad with a 
secret sorrow, which all their efforts could scarce conceal from the other. 
In vain the Knight endeavoured to turn away old Tate’s attention by in¬ 
quiries after his health, questions about homo, or little flatteries about his 
preparations, Tate’s filmy eyes were fixed upon his master with a keenness 
that age could not dim. 

“ ’Tis maybe tired your honour is,” said he, in a vpice half meant as 
inquiry, half insinuation; “ the Parliament, they tell me, destroys the health 
entirely .f 

“ Very true, Tate ; late hours, heated rooms, and sonp; fatigue, will not 
serve a man of my age; but 1 am tolerably well, for all that.” 

“ God be praised for if!” sqid Tate, piously, but in a voice that showed it 
was rather a wish he expressed than a conviction, when, suspecting that he 
had suffei'ed some portion of Ids fears to escape, he added more cheerfully, 
“And isn’t Master Lionel grown an iligant, fine young man! When 1 seen 
him cornin’ up the stairs, it was just as if the forty-eight years that’s gone 
over was only a dliramc, and I was looking at your honour the day you came 
home from college ; he has the same w^y with his arms, and carries his head 
hko you, and the sc'ine light step. Musha!” muttered he, below his breath, 
“ the oald faimlies never die out, but keep their looks to the last.” 

“ He’s a fine feUow, Tate !” said the Knight, turning towards the win¬ 
dow, for while flattered by the old man’s pause's of his son, a deep pang 
shot tlurough his heart at the wide disparity of fortune with which life 
opened for both of them. At the instant an arm was drawn round him, and 
Heleif stood at his side: she was in her riding-habit, and looking in perfect, 
beauty. Darcy gazed at her for a few seconds, and with such evident 
admiration, th^ she, as if accepting the complimwl^ drew herself up,^aBd, 
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sailing, said, “Yes, nothing short of conquest. Lionel told his friends to 
expect a very unformed country girl;,they shall see, at least, she can ride.” 

“ No hare-brained risks, Helen, dearest. I’m to take the field to-day, 
and you mustn’t shake^my nerve, for i want to bring no disgrace on my 
county.” 

“ I was but jesting, my own dear papa,” said she, drawing closer to him; 
“but I really fell,so curious to see those English horsemen’s performance, 
that I asked Lionel to train Alice for me.” 

“And Lionel, of course, but too happy to show his pretty sister-” 

“ Nay, nay, if you will qiuz, I must only confess that my head is quite 
turned already; our noble cousin overwhelms me with flatteries, which, 
upon the principle the Indian accepts glass beads and spangles as gems and 
gold, I take as real value. But here he comes.” 

And Lord Netherby, attired for the field in all the accuracy of costume, 
slipped towards them. After came Colonel Crofton* a well-known fashion¬ 
able of the Clubs and a hanger-on of the Peer; them Sir Harry Beanclerk, a 
young Baronet of vast fortune, gay, good-tempered, and extravagant; while 
several others of lesser note, brother oflicers of Lionel’s, and men about 
town, brought up the rear, one only deserving remark, a certain Captain, or, 
as be was better known, Tom Nolan—a strange, ambiguous kind of fellow, 
always seen in the world, constantly met at the best houses, and yet nobody 
being able to explain why he was asked, nor—as it very often happened— 
who asked him. 

Lady Eleanor hever appeared early in the day, but there was a sprinkling 
of lady-visitors tluj)ugh the room, guests at the abbey; a very pretty, but 
not over-afflicted widow, a Mrs. Somerville, with several Mrs. and Miss 
Ijynches, Brownes, and Martins, comprising tjie beauties of the neighbotir- 
liood. Lionel was the last to make his appearance, so many directions had 
be to give about earth-stoppers,’ and cover-hacks, drags, plmetons, fresh 
houses, and all the contingent requirements of a day’s sport. Besides, he 
had pledged himself most faithfully to give Mrs. Somerville’s horse, a very 
magnificent barb, a training canter himself, with a horse sheet ro\md his 
legs, for she was a timid rider—on some occasions—though certain calum- 
nions people averred that, when alone, she would takec,any fence in the 
whole boisny, * 

At length they were seated, and such a merry, happy party ! There was 
but one sad heart in the tompany, and that none could guess at. And 
what a running fire of pleasraillery^rattled round the table! How 
brimful of wit and good-humour were they all I How ready each to take 
*thc jest against himseU', and even hcightensits flavour by some new tou<fli 
of drollery. Harmless wagers respecting the places they would occupy at 
the finish, gentle quizzings about safe nding through the gaps, and joking 
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counsels as to the peculiar difficulties of an Irish country, were heard on all 
sides; while the Knight recounted the Galway anecdote of Dick Perse taking 
an immense leap and disappearing afterwards. “ ‘ Call the ground, Dick!’ 
cried Lord Clanricarde, who was charging up at top speed—‘ call the ground! 
What’s at the other side ?’ 

“ ‘I am, thank God!’ was the short reply, and the words came from the 
depth of a gravel-pit.” , 

At last, venison pasties and steaks, rolls and coffee, with their due accom¬ 
paniment of liqueurs, came to an end, and a very sufficient uproar without, 
of men, dogs, and horses, commingled, bespoke the activity of preparation 
there, while old Dob Carney’s voice topped every other, as he swore at or 
commended men and beasts indiscriminately. 

“ What a glorious morning for our sport!” said the Knight, as he threw 
open the sash, and let into the room the heavy perfume of the earth, borne 
on a southerly wind. ' The sea was calm as an inland lake, and the dark 
clouds over it were equally motionless. “ We shall be unlucky, my Lord, if 
wo do not show you some sport on such a day. Ah, there go the dogs!” 
And, as he spoke, the hounds issued from beneath the deep arch of the 
gateway, and with Bob and the Whipper-in at their head, took their way 
across the lawn. 

“ To horse! to horse!” shouted Lionel, gaily, from the court-yard, for 
the riding party were not to proceed to the cover by,the short path the 
hounds were gone, but to follow by a more picturesque and circuitous route. 

“I hope sincerely that beast is not intended for me,” said Lord Netherby, 
as a powerful black horse crossed the court-yard in a scries of bounds, and 
finished by landing the groom over his head. 

“ Never fear, my Lord,” sjaid Lionel, laughing; “Billy I’itt is meant for 
Bcauclerk.” 

“ You surely never named that animal after the Minister, Knight ?” said 
his Ix)rdship. 

“Yes, my Lord,” said Darcy, with a smile; “ it’s just as unsafe to back 
one as the other. But here comes the heavy brigade. Which is your 
choice—Black Peter or Mouse ?” 

“ It 1 may choese, I will confess this is more to my liking than anythmg 
I have seen yet. You know that 1 don’t mean ‘to take any part in the 
debate, so I may as well secure' a quiet seat imdcr the gallery. But, my 
dear Miss Darcy, what a mettlesome thing you’re got there!” 

“ She’s only fidgety; if I can hold her when they tluow off. I’ll have no 
trouble afterwards.” And the graceful girl sat back easily in her saddle, as 
the animal bounded and swerved with every stroke of her long ridii:^-habit., 

“ There goes Beauclerk!” cried Lionel, as the young Baronet shot like an 
arrow tlmoughthe archway on the back of Billy Pitt; for no sooner had he 
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•tonclied tlie saddle, than the nntnanageable animal broke away from the 
groom’s hands, and set off at full speed down the lawn. 

“I say, Darcy,” cried Colonel Crofton, “isn’t Beauclcrk a step over you 
in the ‘ Army List ?’ ” * 

But Lionel never heard the question, for he was most busily occupied 
about Mrs. Somerville and her horse. 

“ Wlio drives tjie phaeton f—^where’s a safe whip to be found for Mrs. Mar¬ 
tin P” said the Knight; and seizing on a young Guardsman, he promoted 
him to the box, with a very pretty girl beside him. A drag, with four 
greys, was filling at the same instant, with a mixed population of horsemen 
and spectators, among whom Captain Kolan seemed the presiding spirit, as, 
seated beside a brotto officer of Lionel’s on the box, hefintrodueed the 
several parties to each other, and did “the honours” of the conveyance. 

Troops of horses, sheeted and hooded, now passed out, with a number of 
grooms and stable-boys, on their way to cover; and at last the great caval¬ 
cade moved forward, the Knight, his daughter, and Lord Netherby gaUy 
cantering on the grass, to permit the carriages to take the road. The drag 
came last; and although but newly met, the company were already in the 
full enjoyment of that intimacy which high spirits and pleasure beget, while 
Tom Nolan contributed his utmost to the merriment by jests, wliich lost 
nothing of their poignancy from any scruples of their maker. 

“There they go at last,” said he. as Lionel and Mrs. Somerville cantered 
forth, followed by two grooms. “I never heard of a stirrup so hard to ar¬ 
range as that, in all my life !” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


The cover lay in a small valley, almost deep enough to be called a glen, 
watered by a stream, which in winter and summer took the alternate cha¬ 
racter of torrent or rivulet: gently sloping hills rose on either side, their 
banks clad with low furze and fern, and behind them a wide plain extended 
to the foot of the great mmfhtaias of Connemara. 

Both sides of the little glen were now oegupied by groups on foot or liorse- 
back, as each calculated on the likelihood of the fox taking this direction or 
Jhat. On the narrow road which led along the crest of the lower hill were 
many equipages to be seen, some of which were filled witli ladies, whoso 
waving feathers and gay colours served to heighten the effect of the land- 
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scape. The horsemen were dotted about, some, on the ridge of the rising' 
ground, some, lower down on the sloping sides, and others walked their 
horaes through the dense cover, watching as the dogs sprang and bounded 
from copse to copse, and made the air vibrato with their deep voices. 

The arrival of the Kjiight’s party created no slight sensation, as carriages 
and horsemen came dashing up the hill, and took their station on an emi¬ 
nence, from whence all who were not mounted might have a view of the 
field. No sooner was he recognised, than such as had the honour of personal 
act]u;iintance moved forward to pay their respects, and welcome, him home 
again; among whom Beecham O’ltcilly appeared, but with such evident 
diffidence of manner and reserve, that Darcy, from motives of delicacy, was 
forced to take a more than ordinary notice of him. 

“We were sorry not to have your company at the abbey last night; 
you’ve had a cold, I hep,” said the Knight. 

“ Yes, sir; this is the first day I’ve ventured out.” 

“Let me introduce you to Lord Nethorhy. One of our foremost riders, 
my Lord, Mr. Beecham O’Keilly. You may see that the merit is not alto¬ 
gether his own—splendid horse yon have there.” 

“ He’s very powerful,” said the young man, accepting the praise with an 
air of easy indifference. 

“ In my country,” interposed Lord Ncthcrby, “ we should value him at 
three hundred guineas, if liis performance equal his appearance.” 

“T say, Lionel, come here a moment,” cried the Knight. “ What do you 
think of that horse ?—but don’t you know your old playfellow, Beecham? 
Have you both forgotten each other ?” 

"IIow arc you, Beecham V I’d never have guessed you. To be sure, it is 
six years since we met. You were in Dublin, I think, when I was over on 
leave last ?” 

“ No, at Oxford,” said Beecham, with a slight flush as he spoke; for al¬ 
though he accepted the irarm shake-hands Lionel proffered, his manner was 
one of constraint all througli. Young Darcy w'as, however, top much occu¬ 
pied in admiring the horse to bestow much attention on the rider. 

“ He’d carry you well,” said Becchapi, as if interpreting what was passing 
in his mind, “ anias I have no fancy for him—worse horse will carry my 
weight as wcU—I’d sell him.” 

“ At what priex; ?” 

“ Lord Kctherby has valued lam at three hunfired,” said the young man; 
“ I gave nearly as much myself.”, 

The Knight, who heard this conversation, without being able to interrupt 
it, was in perfect misery. The full measure of his ruiu rushed suddenly on, 
his mind, and the thought that, at the very moment his son was meditating 
this piece of extravaganoo, he was himself actually a beggar, sickened him 
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to the heart. Meanwhile, Lionel walked his horse slowly round, the better 
to observe the animal he coveted, and then cantered back to his place at 
Mrs. Somerville’s side. 

Beccham seemed to hesitate for a second or two, then riding forward, he 
approached Lionel: "Perliaps yon would try him to-day. Captain Darcy?” 
ITie words came hesitatingly and with difficulty. 

“Oh, no! he’s beyond my reach,” said Lionel, laughing. 

“ I’d really take it as a favour if you would ride him; I’m not strong 
enough to hold him, consequently cannot do him justice.” 

"Take the offer, Darcy,” said Lord Nethcrby in a whisper, as he rode up 
to his side; “ I have a great liking for that horse myself, and will buy him 
if you report favourably.” 

“ In that case, my Lord, I’ll do it with pleasure. I aecept your kind 
proposal, and will change nags if you agree.” 

Beccham at once dismounted, and, beckoning to his servant, ordered him 
to change the saddles. 

While this little scene wa,s enacting, old Conolly rode up to the Knight, 
with a warning to keep the ladies in the road. “ The fox will take the 
country towards Bunnularig,” said ho; “ the start’s with the rvind; and as 
the fences arc large and the ground he.avy, they had better not attempt to 
follow the run.” 

“ W’e will take yonr advice, Tom,” said the Knight. " Como here, Helen 
—Colonel Crofton, will you kindly bring Mrs. Somerville up here, and tell 
Lord Nethcrby to join us ?—the day will be for the fast ones only. There 
they go—are the>off?” 

“Not yet, not yet,” said Conolly, as, standing in his stirrups, he looked 
down into the glen; “they’re hunting him fiiroiigh that furze cover this 
h.alf hour. I know that fox well ho never breaks till the dogs arc actually 
on him.” 

By this time the scene in the valley rvas Incoming highly exciting; the 
hounds, yelping and harking, bounded In'lhcr and tlulhor; some, with up¬ 
lifted tlu’oats, hayed deeply a long protracted note; others, with noses to 
the earth, ran swiftly along, and then slopping, burst into a sharp cry, as it 
of pain, wliile old Bob panicy’s voice, encouraging this one, and cursing 
that, was high above the tumult. 

“ Tiresome work, this is,” said Sir Harry Beauclerk; for his horse, mad 
with impatience, was white with sweat, and trembled in every limb. 

“ You’ll have it very soon, sir,” said old Conolly; “ the dogs are together 
now. I wish that young gentleman there would move a little up the hill.” 
.This was said of a young officer, who took Sis station ai Ihe exit of the 
cover. “There they go, now! 'rully-ho!” cried lie, in cesta,sy, and the 
i^out re-echoed from a hundred voices, as tiic bounds, in full cry, bui'st 
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from the mret, and were seen, in one compact mass, rising the opposite 

m 

In a second eTKT horse was save that little group around the 
Xnigbt, and which^ notwithstanding all the efforts of the servants, bounded 
and plunged in mad impatience. Beauclork was the first down the hill, and 
over the brook, which he cleared gsdlantly. ConoUy foliowcd close; and 
ton <»me Croftbn in a group of others, among whom rode O’Reilly, all 
riding well and safely; and last of all was Lionel, mounted on the brown 
thorough-bred, and holding him together, in spite of aU his eagerness to 
get on. 

The Knight forgot everytlifiig that lay heavily on his heart as he watched 
his son nearing the brook, which he took flying. “He knows his horse; 
now! see!” cried Darcy, as his whole face beamed with enthusiastic de¬ 
light ; "look a little thif way, my dear Mrs. Somerville, Lionel’s gaining on 
tom!” 

Mrs. SOmerviEe scarcely needed the direotion, for, notwithstanding her 
horse’s plunging, she had never taken her glass from her eye. 

“ Is that a wall on the side of the hill ? I really believe it is I” said Lord 
Netherhy, wfth an accent of amaMment and horror. 

“A stone wall, and a stout one. I know it well,” said Darcy. “There 
goes Sir Harry Beauclerk at it. Too fast, sir! too fast I” screamed out to 
Knight, as if his advice could be heard and foliowcd at that distance. 

“He’s down! he’s down!” cried several voices together, as horse and 
rider balanced for a second on the top, and rolled headlong on the opposite 
side, while Helen grasped her father’s arm, but never uttered a word. 

“ His horse is away—there he goes!—^but the young man is on his legs 
again!” called out the Knight; “see how the rest are scattering now— 
they’ve no fancy for it;” for so it was, Beanclerk’s catastrophe, mounted, 
as they knew him to be, on one of the most perfect of hunters, had terrified 
the field, and they broke up into different groups, searchbg an exit where 
they could. 

“ There he goes—^that’s the way to take it!” cried Darcy, as Lionel, 
emerging from the little valley, was seen ascending the liEl in a sharp canter; 
“see, my Lord! ‘Do yon mark how ho holds his horse together? the hind 
legs are well forward—^beautifully done!” 

“ Oh, beautifully done!” re-echoed Mrs. Somerville, as the young man, 
with one cut of his whip, rose the horse to'the'wal), topped, poised for an 
instant on its summit, and bounded down with the seeming lightness of a 
bird. 

"They’re all together agaih,” said Helen. “Mr. Conolly has found a,, 
gap, and there they go.” 

Kor a few moments the whcEe field were in sight, as they rode in a waving 
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line, only a few stragglers in their rear; but the gradual dip of the ground 
soon hid them from Tiew, and nothing remained save the occasional glance 
of a red coat, as some rider, “ thrown.ont” for a moment, sought to recover 
his place by an adroit “ cast.” 

“ I suppose wo are not destined to see much more of the day’s sport ?” 
said Mrs. Somerville, with a pouting look .; for she would infinitely rather 
have braved all the hazards of the field, lhan have remained behind with the 
spectators. 

“ I trust we shall have another peep at them,” said the Knight. "By fol¬ 
lowing tliis by-road to Burris-hill, the chances .nre that we see them winding 
along at our feet; the fox generally runs frOm this cover to the scrub be¬ 
neath Nephin. We may go slowly, for, if I be right in my calculation, they 
have a wide circuit to make yet.” 

The Knight, after a few words to the parties^ the carriage, took the 
lead with Lord Netherby, while Mrs. Somerville and Helen followed, an in¬ 
discriminate crowd of carriages and horsemen bringing up the rear. 

This was an arrangement artfully accomplished by the Earl, who had 
been most impatiently awaiting some opportunity of conferring with the 
Knight on the question of politics, and ascertaining how far he himself 
might adventure on claiming the merit of converting him, when he returned 
to England. He had already remarked that Darcy’s name did not appear 
in the division on the second reading of the Bill of Union, and the fact 
seemed so far indicative of a disposition not to oppose the Government. 
The subject was one to be approached with skill, and it was at last by an 
adroit congratulation on the pleasant contrast of a country life with the 
fatigues of Parliament, that he opened the discussion. 

“ I believe, my Lord,” said the Knight, laughing, " that Irish gentlemen 
are very likely to enjoy in future a fair proportion of that agreeable retire¬ 
ment you have so justly lauded.' The wisdom of our rulers has thought fit 
to relieve us of the burden of self-government in Parliament, and left us, if 
we can succeed in effecting it, to govern ourselves at home.” 

“That will be unquestionably the lot of many, Knight. I am quite 
aware that men of second-rate impa. tanae will no longer possess any at aU; 
but cstated gentlemen, of high position and liberal fortunes, like yourself 
for instance, will not lose their inlluence by the greater extent of the field 
in which it is exercised.” 

Darcy sighed, but made nC reply; the thought of his utter ruin came too 
painfully across him to perndt of an answer. Lord Netherby interpreted his 
silence as doubt, and continued; “ You are unjust, not only to yourself but 
to us, by any discredit of this point. Metf of real knowledge about Ireland 
and her interests will have a greater position than ever they enjoyed 
before; no longer buried and lost among the impracticable horde of tkeo- 
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lists and false patriots of a Dublin Parliament, they will be known and ap¬ 
preciated by a deliberatire assembly, where the greatest men of the empire 
hold counoU.” 

“ I am forced to differ with you' on every point, my Lord,” said the 
Knight, calmly; “ we arc united to England, not that we may make an in¬ 
tegral portion of your empire, but simply, that we may be more easily 
governed, tip to this hour, you*have ruled this country through the in¬ 
strumentality of certain deputed individuals here amongst us; your system 
has had but indifferent success. You are now about to try another method, 
and govern ns through the means of Party. Into the subdivisions of these 
parties Irishmen will fall—with such success, personally, as their abilities 
and weight may obtain for them—but Party, I assert, will now rule Ireland, 
not with any regard to Irish interests or objects, but simply to pnt this 
man into power, and to put that man out. Now 1, my Lord, humhle as 
my statioij is, have no fancy for such contests as these—contests in which 
the advantages of my country will always be subordinate to some Cabinet 
intrigue or Ministerial stratagem. To-day, the Government may find it suit 
their views to administer the affairs of Ireland ably, justly, and feailessly— 
to-morrow, a powerful faction may spring up here, who, by intimidation 
witliout, and by voles within the Blouse, shall be able to thwart the Admi¬ 
nistration in their Home measures. What will happen then P This faction 
will be bought off. By concessions to them in Ireland, they will obtain all 
their demands, for the sake of pliancy about interests of wliich they care 
little, <md know nothing. This w'ill succeed for a time; the ‘ King’s Go¬ 
vernment’ will go well and flippantly on; you may tax the.people, promote 
your followers, and bully your opponents to your heart’s content, but, 
meaiiwliilc, Ireland will be gagiing on you; your allies, grown exacting by 
triumph, will ask more than you dare, or even have to give; and the ques¬ 
tion will then arise, lliat the party who aspires to power must bid for it by 
further concession, and who Ls to vouch for the moderation of such demands, 
or what limit will there be to them ? I see a train of such evils in the 
vista; and although I neither pretend to think our domestic legislature 
safe nor faultless, I think the dangers we have before us are even greater 
than such as would,spring from an Lish Parliament ” 

Lord Nelhcrby listened with grcai impatience—as perhaps the reader 
may have done also—to this declaration of the Knight’s views, and was 
about to reply, when suddenly a cheer from some country people, stationed 
on a rocky height at a short distance, drew oU eyes towards the valley, 
where now the hounds were seen in full cry, three horsemen alone follow¬ 
ing. One of these w'as the hBntsman, Lionel another, the third was in 
plain clothes, and not known to any of the party. He was mounted on a 
powerful horse, and, even at that distance, could be seen to manage bim 
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•with the address of a perfect rider. The rest of the field were far faehiiid, 
some still standing on the verge of a mountain torrent, which.appeaied to 
have formed the obstacle to the mu, and into which more than one seemed 
to have fallen. 

Groups were gathered here and there along the bank, and dismounted 
horses galloped wEdly to and fro, showing tliat the catastrophes had been 
numerous. Whjle Lord Netherby looked with some alarm at the fearful 
chasm which had arrested all hut three out of the entire field, the Knight 
followed Lionel with anxious eyes, as he led over the most desperate line of 
country in the west. 

“ I never knew a fox take that bne but onge, ’ said Darcy, pointing to a 
wide expanse of bleak country, which stretched away to the base of the 
great mountain of Nephin. “1 was a child at the time, but I remember 
the occurrence woU: horse, men, and hounds tailed off one by one, some 
sorely injured, others dead beat, for the fellow waS a moat powerful dog¬ 
fox, and ran straight ahead for thirty-four mdes of a desperate country. The 
foUowJng morning, at a little after daybreak, the fox was seen in a half trot 
near Ballycroy, still followed by two of the dogs, and he lived many years 
afterwards as a penaoner at the abbey; the d<^ were never worth anything 
from that day.” 

While the Knight related this anecdote, the hounds and the hunters were 
gradually rccedhig from view; aud. although, at intervals, some thought 
they could catch glimpses of them, at last they disappeared altogether. 

I am sorry, llclcn,” said the Knight, “ that our visitors should have 
been so unfortunate in their sport.” 

“ 1 anr more grieved to think that Lionel should follow over such a 
country,” said Lord Netherby. 

“ lie’s well moioited, my liord; and though many would call him a reck¬ 
less rider, he has as much judgment as ho has daring. I am tolerably easy 
about lum.” 

Helen' did not seem so confident as her father; and iis for Mrs. Somer¬ 
ville, she was considerably paler than usual, and managed her mettlesome 
horse with far less than her customa-y address. 

As wcU to meet their friends who were thrown out, to show some of 
the sceuory of the ceftet,’the Knight proposed they should retrace their 
steps for a short distance, and take a view of the bay on their way back to 
the abbey. Leaving them, Uierefbre, to follow their route, aud not delaying 
onr reader by an account of the various excuses of the dicomflted, or the 
banterings of Tom Nolan, we will turtr to the wide plain, where, still in 
full cry, the doge pursued their game. 

The Knight had not exaggerated when calling it a dreadful country to 
ride over j yawning trenches, deep enough to eugulph horse and rider, were 
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cut in the bog, and frequently so close together, that, in clearing one, a few 
strides more presented another; the ground itself, only in part reclaimed, 
was deep and heavy, demanding great strength both of horse and horseman. 
Through this dangerous and intricatd track the fox serpentined and wound 
his way with practised cunning, while at every turning some unlucky hound 
would miss his spring, or lose his footing in the slippery soil, and their cries 
could be heard far over the plain, as they strutted in vain,to escape from a 
deep trench. It was in sucb an endeavour that a hound was catching at the 
bank with his fore-legs, as the huntsman dashed forward to take the leap ; 
the horse suddenly taking fright, swerved, and, before he could recover, the 
frail ground gave way, and thp animal plunged headlong down, fortunately 
flinging his rider over the head on the opposite bank. 

“All safe. Bob!” cried Lionel, as he turned in his saddle. But he had 
no time for more, for the strange rider was fast nearing on him, and the 
chase had now become i trial of speed and skill. By degrees they emerged 
from this unsafe traet and gained the grass country, where high ditches and 
stone walls presented a more fair, but scarcely less dangerous kind of fenc¬ 
ing. Here the stranger made an effort to pass Lionel and take the lead, and 
more than once they took their leaps exactly side by side. 

As they rode along close to each other, Lionel from time to time caught 
glimpses of his companion, who was a strong-built man of five-and-thirty, 
frank and fresh-looking, but clearly not of the rank of gentleman. His 
horse was a powerful thorough-bred, with more bone than is usually found 
in Irish breeding, and trained to perfection. 

“ Now, sir,” said the stranger, “ we’re coming near the Crumpawn river; 
that line of mist yonder is over the torrent. I warn you, the leap is a big 
one.” 

Lionel turned a haughty glance towards the man, for there was a tone of 
assumed superiority in the words he could ill brook. That instant, however, 
his eyes were directed to the front, where the roaring of a mouutaiu stream 
mingled with the sharp cry of the hounds, as they struggled in the torrent, 
or fell back in their efforts to climb the steep bank. 

“ Bide him fairly at it—no flinching—and d—^me if I care what your 
father was, I’ll say,you’re a gentleman.” 

Lionel bit his lip almost through with passion;* anfl had the occasion per¬ 
mitted, the heavy stroke of his whip had fallen on a very different quarter 
from his horse’s flank, but he never uttered a word. 

“Badly done! Never punish your horse at the stride!” said the fellow, 
who seemed bent on provoking bin}. 

Lionel bounded in his saddle at this taunt on lus riding; but there was 
no time for bandying words of anger; the roar of rushing water, and the 
misty foam, proclaimed the torrent near. 
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“Tlie best man is first oyer!” shouted the stranger, as he rushed at the 
terrific chasm. Lionel dashed forward; so close were they they could have 
touched; when, with a wild cheer, the stranger gave his horse a tremendous 
cut, and the animal bounded from the earth like a stag, and, soaring over 
the mad torrent, descended lightly on the sward beyond. 

Lionel had lifted liis horse at the very same instant, but the treacherous 
bank gave way beneath the animal’s fore-legs; he struggled dreadfully to re¬ 
gain uis footing, and, half rearing and half backing, tried to retire, but the 
cflbrt was in vain, the slippery earth carried him with it, and down both 
horse and rider came into the stream. 

“ Keep his head to the current, and sit steady!” shouted the stranger, 
who now watched the struggle with breathless eagerness. “ Well done! 
well detne !—don’t press him, he’ll do it himself.” 

The counsel was wise, for the noble animal needed neither spur nor whip, 
but breasted the white torrent with vigorous effofl, sometimes plunging 
madly above, and again sinking, all save the head, beneath the flood. At 
last they reached the side, and the strong beast, with one bold spring, placed 
his fore-legs on the high bank. This was the most dangerous moment, for, 
unable to follow with his hind-legs, he stood opposed to the whole force of 
the current, that threatened every instant to engulph him. Lionel’s efforts 
were tremendous: he hfted, he spurred, he strained, he shouted, but all in 
vain; the animal, worn out by exertion, faltered, and would have fallen back, 
when the stranger, springing from his saddle, leaned over the bank, and, 
seizing Lionel by tlic collar, jerked him from his horse. The beast, relieved 
of the weight, at once rallied and bounded up the bank, where Lionel now 
found himself, stunned, but not senseless. 

“ Let them say what they like,” muttered the stranger, as he stood over 
him, “ jour’re a devilish fine young fellow! 1 ) —me if I’ll ever think so 
much about good blood again!” • 

Lionel was too weak and too much exhausted to reply, and even his 
lingers could sciucely close u))Ou the whip he tried to grasp ; yet, for all 
that, the stranger’s insolence sickened him to the very heart. I’ride of race 
was the strongest feeling of his uatiu and this fellow seemed determined 
to outrage it at every turn. 

“Here,.take a pull at this; you’ll be all right presently,” said the man, 
as he presented a little leather flask to the youth’s lips. But Lionel re¬ 
pulsed the offer rudely, and tufued his head away. “ The more fool you!” 
said he, coarsely; “ your grandfather mixed many a worse-flavoured one, 
and charged more for itand, so sayi% he emptied the measure at a 
draught. 

Lionel pondered on the words for some seconds, and suddenly the thought 
occurred to him that the stranger had mistaken liiin for another. “ Ah! I 
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sec it all now!” ihonght he, and he turned hishead.to undeceive him, when, 
what was his surprise, as he looked up, to see that the fellow was gone. 
Mounted on his own horse, he was leading Lionel’s bj the bridle, and, at a 
smart trot, moving down the glen.' 

The young man sprang to his feet and shouted aloud; he even tried to 
follow hirn, but both efforts were fruitless. At the turn of the road the man 
halted, sn4 looking round, waved his hat as in sign of a<^u; then, moving 
forward, disappeared, whEe Lionel, his passion giving way to his sense of 
the absurdity of the whole adventure, burst into a fit of heariy laughter. 

“ I’ll be laughed at to the day of my death about this,” thought he, as he 
turned his steps to seek thc^path homeward on foot. 

It was late in the evening when Lionel reached the abbey. The guests 
had for the most part left the dinner-room, and were dropping by twos and 
threes into the drawing-room, when he made his appearance in the midst cf 
them, splashed and traVel-stained from head to foot. 

A burst of merry laughter rang out as they beheld his torn habfiimeuts 
and mud-coloured dress, in which none joined more heartily thai] the Knight 
himself, as he called aloud, “ Well, Lionel, did you kill him boy, or run him 
to earth below Nephia?” 

“By Jove, sir! if old Carucy is safe, I think nobody has been killed to¬ 
day.” 

"Well, Bob is all right, bo came l)ack three hours ; he lias lamed 
Scaltheen, hut she’E get over it.” 

“But your own adventures,” interposed Lord Netherby, “for so they 
ought to bo, judging from the state of your toEet. Let ua hear them.” 

“ Yes, by idl means,” added Beauclerk; “ the hnulsmau says that the last 
ho saw of you was riding by the side of some one in green, with three of the 
pack in front, the rest taEod 'off, and himself in a bog-hole.” 

“ But there was no one in green in the.field,” said Croftoii, “ at least 1 
did not SCO any one riding except the red-coats.” 

“Lot us not be too critical about the colom of the dress,” said Luid 
Kctlierby ; "lam sure it would puzsle any of us to pronounce on the exact 
hue of Lionel’s at this moment.” 

“ Well, Lionel, will you decide it ?’* said the Knight; “ is the green man 
apocryphal, or not ?” 

“ I’E decide nothing,” said Lionel, “ tlE I gel something to eat. Any one 
that wishes to hear my exploits must come iiito,the dinner-room;” and, so 
saying, ho arose and walked into the parlour, where, under Tale’s siipf'riu- 
teiidcncc, a little table was already spread for him beside the fire. To the 
tempting fare before him the young man devoted all the energy of a hunter’s 
appetite, regardless of the crow d who had foEowed him trom t) j drawing¬ 
room, and stood in a circle around him. 
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'Many were the jests, and sharp the raillery, on his singular appearance, 
and certainly it presented a most ludicrous contrast with the massive de¬ 
corations of the table at which he sat, and the Ml dress of the party around 
Iiim. 

“I remember,” said Lord Nctherby, “seeing the King of Franco—when 
such a functionary existed—eat his dinner in public on the terrace of Ter- 
saillcs, but I confess, great as was my admiration of the monarch’s powers, I 
think Lionel exceeds them.” 

“ Another leg ?” said Bcauclerk, who, with knife and fork in himd, per¬ 
formed the duty of carver. 

“Why don’t you say another turkey?” saidNplan; then turning to Mrs. 
Somerville, he added, “I am sure that negus is perfect.” 

Tlie pretty widow, who bad been contributing, as she thought unobserved, 
to Lionel’s comfort, blushed deeply, and Lionel, at last roused from his 
apathy, .said, “ 1 am ready now, ladies and gentlemeif all, to satisfy every 
reasonable demand upon your curiosity. But first, where is Mr. Beeeham 
O’Reilly?” 

“ lie went home,” said the Knight; “ he resisted all my efforts to detain 
liim to dinner.” 

“ Perhaps he only came over to sell that horse,” said Nolan, in a half 
whis[)er. 

“ i wish 1 had bought him, with all my heart,” said Lionel. 

“1)0 you lik(^ hinr so much,” said the Knight, with a meaning smile. 

“ 1 .siiicm-ely hojic you do,” said Lord Nethcrby, “for he is yours already 
—at least, if you will do me the honour to accept liim; I often hoped to 
have mounted you one day-” 

“i accept him, my Lord,” interposed Lionel, “most willingly and most 
gratefully. You have, literally speaking, mounfed me ‘one day,’ and I very 
much doubt il' 1 ever mount the smue animal another.” 

“ What! is he lame ?—or staked ?—did ho break down ?—^is he a devil 
to ride ?” broke from several of the party. 

“ Not one of all these; but if you’ll bestow five minutes’ patience on me 
I’ll perbaps inform you of a mode of bei. g unborsed, novel, at least, to most 
fox hunters.” With this, Lionel mirratcd the couclusLon of the run, the 
leap of the Crumpawa riv’er, and the singular departure of his companion at 
tlm end. 

“Is this a jiractical joke, Kujglit ?” said Lord Nctherby. 

“ I tluuk so, my Lord; one of those admirable jests which the statutesf 
record among their own Joe Millers.” 

“ Then you suspect he was a robber ?” 

“I confess it looks very like it.” 

“ I read the riddle otherwise,” said Lionel; “ the fellow, whoever h& waB, 
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mistook me for somebody else, and there was evidently something' more like 
a reprisal than a theft in the whole transaction.” 

"But you have really lost him ?” said Beauclerk. 

" When I assure you that I eaine home on foot, I hope that question is 
answered.” 

“ By Jove! you have most singular ways of doing matters in this 
country,” cried the Colonel; " but I suppose when a man is used to Ire¬ 
land, he gets pretty much accustomed to hear of Ids horse being stolen away 
as well as the fox.” 

“Oh! we’ll chance upon him one of these days yet,” said the Knight; 
“I am half of Lionel’s mird myself now—the thing does not look like a 
robbery.” 

"There’s no end of the eccentricity of these people,” muttered Lord Ne- 
therby to himself, “ they can got into a towering passion, and become half 
mad about trifles, but they take a serious loss as coolly as possible.” And 
with this reflection on national character he moved into the drawing-room, 
where soon afterwards the party repaired to talk over Lionel’s adventure, 
with every turn that fancy or raillery could give it. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

BAOEDAI. DAXY’s VISIIOBS. 

It was at a late hour of a night, some days after this event occurred, that 
Bagcnal Daly sat closeted with Darcy’s lawyer, endeavouring, by deep and 
long thought, to rescue him from some at least of the perils that threatened 
him. Each day, since the Knight’s departure, had added to the evil tidings 
of his fortune. While Gleeson had employed his powers of attorney to with¬ 
draw large sums from the banker’s hands, no information could bo had con¬ 
cerning the grea* loan ho had raised from the London Company, nor was 
there to be found among the papers left behind him the bond passed to 
Hickman, and which he should have received had the money been paid. 
That such was the case Bagenal Daly lirnly believed; the memorandum 
given him by Freney was corroborated by the testimony of the clerks in two 
separate banking-houses, who both declared that Gleeson drew these sums 
on the morning before he strrted for Kildare, and to one of Daly’s rapid 
habits of judgment such evidence was quite conclusive. This view of the 
subject was, unhappily, not destined to continue undisturbed, for, on the 
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vfry morning after the Knight’s departure from Dublin came a formal letter 
from Hickman’s solicitor, demanding payment of the interest on the sum of 
seventy-four thousand eight hundred and twenty pounds, odd shillings, at 
five per cent., owing by seven weeks, and’accompanying which was a notice 
of foreclosure of the mortgage on the ensuing 17th of March, in case the 
full sum aforesaid were not duly paid. 

To meet these demands Daly well knew Darcy had no disposable pro¬ 
perty ; the large sums raised by Hickman, at a lower rate of interest, were 
intended for that purpose; and although he persisted in believing that this 
debt, at least, was satisfied, the lawyer’s opinion was strongly opposed to 
that notion. , 

.Mr. Bicknell was a shrewd man, deep not only in the lore of his profes¬ 
sional knowledge, but a keen .semtiniser of motives, and a far-seeing 
observer of the world. He argued thus: Gleeson would never have parted 
with such a sum on the eve of his own flight; a day was of no consequence, 
he could easily have put off the payment to Hickman to the time of the 
American ship’s sailii^—why, then, hand over so large an amount, aE in his 
possession? It was strange, of course, what had become of the money; but 
then they heard that his servant had made his escape. Why might not he 
have possessed himself of it after his master’s suicide ? Who w'as to inter¬ 
fere or prevent it ? Besides, if he had paid Hickman, the bond would, in all 
likelihood, be forthcoming; to retain possession of it could have been no 
object with Gleeson; he had met with nothing but kind and friendly treat¬ 
ment from Darcy, and was not likely to repay him by an act of useless, gra¬ 
tuitous cruelty. , 

As to the testimony of the bank clerks, it was as applicable to one view of 
the case as the other. Gleeson would, of cours^ draw out everything at his 
disposal; and although the sums tallied with those in the memorandum, 
that signified little, as they were the full amount in each banker’s hands to 
the Knight’s credit. Lastly, as to the memorandum, it was the only real 
difficulty in the case; but that paper might have been in Gleeson’s posses¬ 
sion, and in the course of business discussion either might have been 
dropped inadvertently, or have been given to Hickman as explaining the 
moneys already prepared for his acceptance. 

Mr. Bicknell’s reasonings were confirmed by the application of Hick¬ 
man’s solicitors, who were men of considerable skill and great reputed cau¬ 
tion. “Harris and Long mhki^no such mistakes as this, depend upon that, 
sir; they see their case very clearly, or would never adventure on such an 
applicafion.” 

. “D —11 their caution! The question is not»of their shrewdness.” 

“Yes, but it is, though; we are weighing probabilities, let us see to 
which side the balance inclines. Would they serve notice of foreolosuie, not 
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knowing whether or not we had the receipt in our possession ? That is tiic 
whole matter.” 

“ I don’t pretend to say what they would do, but I know well what I 
should.” 

“ And pray what may that be ?” 

“ Hold possession of the abbey, stand fast by the old walls—call in the 
tenantry—and they are ready to answer such a call at a moment, if need be 
—and while I proclaimed to the wide world by what right I resisted, I’d 
keep the place against any force they dared to bring. These arc ticklish 
times, Bicknell; the Government have Jmst cheated this country—they’d 
scarcely risk the hazard of a civil war for an old usurer—old Hickman would 
be left to his remedies in Banco or Equity, and who knows what might 
turn up one day or other to strengthen the honest cause ?” 

“ I scarcely concur in your suggestion, sir.” 

“ How the devil should you? There arc neither declarations to draw, nor 
affidavits to swear, no motions, nor rules, nor replies, no declarations, no 
special juries ! No, Bicknell, I never suspected your approval of my plan. 
It would not cost a single skin of parchment.” 

Though I)aly spoke this sarcasm bitterly, it produced no semblance of 
irritation in the mau of law, who was composedly occupied in perusing a 
document before him. 

“1 have made memoranda,” said Bicknell, “of certain points for counsel’s 
opinion, and as soon as we can obtain some information as to tlie authen¬ 
ticity of young Durey’s signature, we shall see our way more clearly. The 
case is not only a complicated but a gloomy one; our aptagonists are acute 
and wciiithy, and I own to you tbe prospect is far from good.” 

“ The tetter counsel miup,” said Daly, sternly; “ I have little faith in the 
justice that hangs upon the intelligence of what you facetiously call twelve 
honest men; methiuks the world is scarcely so well supplied with the com¬ 
modity that they are sure to answer the call of the sheriff. It is probable, 
however, nay, it is more than probable, Darcy will be of your mind, and re¬ 
ject my advice; if so, there is nothing for it but the judge and jury, and he 
will be despoiled of his properly by the law of the land.” 

Bicknell knew,too well the eccentric nature of Daly’s character, in which 
no feature was more promineut than his hatred of everything like the recog¬ 
nised administration of the law, to offer him any opposition, and merely re¬ 
peating his previous determination to scclo till; advice of able counsel, he 
took his leave. 

“ There is some deep mystery in this business,” said Daly to himself, as 
he paced the room alone; “Bicknell is right in saying that Glccson would 
not have committed an act of unnecessary crudty, nor, if he had paid the 
money, would he have failed to leave the bond among his papers. Every 
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firciimstance of this fellow’s flight is enveloped in doubt, and JVeney, the 
only man who appears to have suspected his intention, by some mischance is 
not now to be found—Sandy has not succeeded in meeting with the boy, 
notwithstanding all his eflorts. Wlwl can this be OM’ing to ? What 
liachinery is at work here ? Have the Hickmans their share in tliis ?” 
Such were the broken sentences he muttered, as, in turn, suspicions tracked 
each other in his mind. 

Daly was far too rash, and too impetuous in temper, to be well qualified 
for an investigation of so much difiicidty. Unable to weigh probabilities 
with calmness, he was always the victim of his own prejudices in favour of 
certain things and people, and to escape froni the chaotic trouble of his 
own harassed thoughts, he was ever ready to adopt some headlong and 
desperate expedient, in preference to the quieter policy of more patient 
minds. 

“ Yes, faith,” said he, ‘^my plan is the best after and who knows but 
by showing the bold front we may reduce old Hickman’s pretensions, or at 
Iciist make a compromise with him. There are plenty of arms and ammuni¬ 
tion—eight stout fellows woidd hold the inner gate tower against a bat¬ 
talion—we covild raise Iho country from Afurrisk to Killery Harbour, and 
one gnu fired from the Boat Quay would bring the fishermen from Clare 
Island and Aebill to the resene—we’d soon mak<! a signal they’d recognise, 
old Hickman’s house, with .'ill its porticoes and verandidis, would burn like 
tinder. If they are for law, let them begin then.” 

The door opened as bo spoke these words, and Sandy entered cautiously. 
“There is a countjyman without wha says he’s come a long way to see youi' 
honour, and maun sec you this night.” 

“ AVhere from ?” 

“ Tra’ the we.st, I think, for he said the roaSs were heavy down in them 
parts.” 

“ Jjct him (.'omo in,” said Daly; and, with lus hands crossed l)eliuid ins 
back, be coniiimcd to w:dk the room. “ Some poor fellow for a renewal of 
his lease, or an abatement, or something of that kind—they’ll never Icam 
that I'm no longer the owner of fluy. estate that .still bears my name, and 
they cling to me as though 1 liad the power to assist tjjem, when I’m de¬ 
fenceless for myself. "VVeil, what is iff Speak out, man—what do you 
want with me 

The individual to whoni*r»l« question was addressed stood with bis back 
to the door, which ho had cautiously shut close on entering, btii, instead of 
returning an answer to Ibe question, he cast a long and soareliing glauco 
around the room, as if to ascertain whcthi»r any other person was in it. 
The apartment was large, and being dimly lighted, it took some, time to 
assure him that they were alone, but when he hiid so satisfied himself, he 
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walked slowly forward into the light, and throwing open his loose coat df 
grey frieze, exhibited the well-known figure of Preney the robber. 

" Wliat, Preney I—the man of all Irchind I wish to see.” 

“ I thought so, sir,” said the other, wiping his forehead with his hand, 
for he was flushed and heated, and seemed to hare come off a long jounn^. 

I know yon sent for me, but I was unable to meet your messenger, and 
I can seldom venture to send that young villain Jemmy into the capital— 
the police are beginning to know him, and he’ll be caught one of these 
days.” 

“ You weren’t m Kildare, then?” said Daly. 

“ No, sir, I was in the fa^ west, down in Mayo; I had a little business 
in Ballina a short time back, and some fellow who knew me, and thought 
the game a safe one, stole my brown horse out of the inn-stable, in the 
broad noonday, and sold him at the fair green at Ballinasloe. When I tell 
you that he was the bfest animal I ever crossed, I needn’t say what the loss 
was to me—^the nags yon saw were broken-down hackneys in comparison 
—^he was strong in bone and untiring, and I kept him for the heavy country 
around Boyle and down by Longford. It is not once, nor twice, but a 
dozen times. Matchlock has saved me from a loop and a leap in the air, but 
the rascal that took him well knew the theft was safe—Preney, the highway¬ 
man, could scarcely lodge informations with a magistrate.” 

“And you never could hear traces of him ?” 

“ Yes, tliat I did, but it cost me time and trouble too. I found that he 
was twice sold within one week. Dean Harris bought him, and sold him 
the day after.” Here Preney gave a low canning laugh, while his eyes 
twinkled with malignant drollery. 

“ He didn’t think as highly of him as you did, Preney ?” 

“ Perhaps he hadn’t as good reason,” said the robber, laughing. “ He was 
riding home from an early dinner with the Bishop, and as he was cantering 
along the side of the road, a chaise with four horses came tearing past; 
Matchlock, true to his old instinct, but not knowing who was on his back, 
broke into a gallop, and in half a dozen strides brought the Dean close u]) 
to the chaise window, when the traveller inside sent a bullet past his ear, 
that very nearly npidc a vacancy in the best living of the dioeese. As 1 
said, sir, the Dean had had enough of him; he soW him the next morning, 
and that day week he was bought by a young fellow in the west,'whom I 
found out to be a grandson of old Hickman.’J 

“ Was he able to ride a horse like tliis ?” said Daly, doubtfully. 

“ Hide him ?—ay; and never a’man in the province brought a beast to a 
leap with a lighter hand, and a»closer seat in the saddle. We were side by 
side for three miles of a stiff country, and I don’t believe I’m much of a 
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.coward; at any rate, I set very little value oa my neck; but I’ll tell you 
what, sir, he pushed me hard.” 

“ How was this, then f Had yon a race together f” 

“ It was something very like it, sir,*’ said Preney, laughing; “for when 
(reached Westport, I heard that young O’Reilly was to ride a new brown 
'Torse that day with the hounds, a^ a great hunt was expected, to show 
some English gentlemen who were staying at Gwynne Abbey. So I went 
off early to Hooley’s Forge, near the cross-roads, to see the meet, and look 
out for my man. I didn’t want any one to tell me which he was, for I’d 
know Matchlock at half a mile distance. There he was, in splendid condi¬ 
tion too, and looking as I never saw him look before; by my conscience, Mr. 
Daly, there’s a wide difference between the iife of a beast in the stables of a 
county member, and one that has to stretch his bones in the shealii^ of such 
as myself. My plan was to go down to the cover, and the moment the fox 
broke away, to drive a bullet through my horse’s head, and be off as hard as 
I eould; for, to tell you the truth, it was spite more than the value of him 
was grieving me; so 1 took my own horse by the bridle, and walked down 
to where they were all gathered. I was scarcely there when the dogs gave 
tongue, and aw ay they went—a grand sight it was, more tluui a hundred red 
coats, and riding close every man of them. Just then, up comes Matchlock, 
and takes the fence into tlic field where I was standing, a stone wall and a 
ditch, his rider handling him elegantly, and with an easy smile, sitting down 
in his saddle as if it w'as child’s play. Faith, I couldn’t bring myself to fire 
the shot, partly for the sake of the horse, more too, maybe, for the sake of 
the rider. ‘ I’ll go a bit beside him,’ said I to myself, for it was a real plea¬ 
sure to me to watcl! the way how both knew their business well. I’m making 
a long story of it, but the end of it was this: 1 took the Crumpawn river 
just to dare luni, and divil a bit but he fell in—no fault of his, but tlie bank 
was rotten—and down they went-, the young fellow had a narrow escape of 
if, but he got through it at last, and, as he lay oa the grass more dead than 
alive, 1 saw Matchlock grazing just close to me—temptations are bad things, 
Mr. Daly, particularly when a man has never trained himself off them—so I 
slipped the bndle over his head, and lode away with him beside me.” 

“ Carried him off ?” 

“ Clean and clever; ht’s at the hall-door this minute, and by the same 
token, sixty-four miles he has covered this day.” 

“ There’s only one part o" ‘ ’’c whole story surprises me; it is that this 
fellow should luvc ridden so boldly and so well. I know such courage is 
often no more than habit; yet oven thaf lower quality of daring 1 never 
should have given him credit for. 'Was he hiirt by his fall P” 

“ Stunned, perhaps, but nothing the worse.” 

VOL. I, a 
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“ Well, well, enough of him. I wanted to see yon, Freney, to loam anyj 
thing you may know of this fellow Glecsou’s flight. It’s a sad affair for my 
frie.nd, the Knight of Gwynne.” 

“ So I’ve heard, sir. It’s bad enough for myself, too.” 

“ For you! He was not your man of business, was be ?” said Daly, wj| 
a sly laugh. 

“ N o, sir, I generally manage my money matters myself; but he happened 
to have a butler, one Garrett by name, who betted smartly on the turf, and 
played a little with the bones besides. He was a steady going chap, that 
knew a thing or two, but honest enough in booking up when he lost; he 
borrowed two hundred from me on the very day they started; he owed me 
nearly three besides, and 1 never saw him .since. They say that when his 
master jumped overboard, Jiick Garrett laid hands on all his property, and 
sailed for America, but I don’t hclicve it, sir.” 

“ Well, but, Freney,' you may believe it. for 1 was the means of an inves¬ 
tigation at Liverpool, in which the fact Iraimpircd; and the name of John 
Garrci t was entered in the ship-agent’s hooks. I read it there myself.” 

“Ho matter for that, he dared not venture into the Stales. I know some¬ 
thing of Jack’s doings among the Yankees, and depend upon it, Mr. Daly, 
he’s not gone; it’s only a blind to stop pursuit.”, 

Daly shook Ills head dubiously, for having satisfied liimsclf of Garrett’s 
escape when at Liverpool, he felt annoyed at any discredit attaching to wliat 
he deemed his own discovery. 

“ Take my word for it, Mr. Daly, I’m right this time; yon cannot tliink 
what an advantage a man like me possesses in guessing at the way another 
rogue would play his game. YWiy, sir, 1 know every turn and double sneb 
a fellow a.s Garrett would make. Now, I’d W'ager Matchlock [xgainsi, a ear- 
horse, that he has not left Imglaud, and I’d take an even bet he’ll be at ihe 
Stu-ing Meeting at Donciister.” 

“ This may be all as you say, Freney,” said Daly, after a jjause, “ and yet 
I see no reason to suppose it can iulorcst me or my friend either. He might 
know soinethiug of Glccson’s allairs, lie might, perliap.s, bii able to tell 
somelbing of the payment of that sum at Kiidas-c—if so-’’ 

“if so,” ill top’ll j bed Freney, “money would buy the secret; at all 
events, I’m determined lie shall not escape me So easily. I’ll follow the 
fellow to the very tlircsliold of Newgate but I’ll liave my owu—it. is for 
tiiat purpose I’m on my way now. A lishiiikj*l£,.iat will sail from Ilowlh by 
lo-inorrow’s tide, and land me somcwlicre on tlic Welsh coast, and, if J. can 
sciw-c you, why, it’s only doing fwo jobs at the same time. YVliat are the 
points yon arc anxious to discover i” 

Daly reflected for a few iiioinents, and then with dislinctiicss detailed the 
several mutters on which lie ilosired information, not only regarding ihe 
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reasons of Gleeson’s embairassments, but tbo nature of his iutimaey with 
old Hickman, of which he entertained deep suspicions. 

“ I see it all,” said Freney. “ You think that Gleeson was in league with 
he Doctor?” 

' Daly nodded. 

“ That was my own notion, too. Ah, sir, if I’d only the King’s pardon 
in niy pocket this night, and the power of an honest man for one month. 
I’d stake my head on it, but I would have the whole mystery as dear as 
water.” 

“You’ll want some money, Freney,” said Daly, as he turimd to the table, 
and, taking up a key, unlocked the writing-case. “ I’m not as rich just now 
as a Member of Parliament might be after such a Bill as the Union, but I 
hope this may be of some serviceand he took a fifty-pound note from the 
desk to hand it to him, but Freney was gone. He,had slipped noiselessly 
from the room; the bang of the hall-door was heard at the mstant, and im¬ 
mediately after the tramp of a horse, as he trotted down the street. 

“ The world all over!” said ]5aly to himsdf. “ If the man of honour 
and integrity has liis flaws and defects, even fellows like that have then- 
notions of principle and delicacy too. Confound it! mankind will never 
let me love or hate them.” 


CHAPTER XSXI. 

« 

“A I.KA VE-rAKlnO." 

At Gwynne Abbey, time sped fast and jdeasantly; each day brought its 
own enjoyments, and of the Kniglit’s guests there was not one who did not 
in Ids heart believe that Maurice Darcy was the very happiest man in the 
kingdom. 

Lord Ncthcrby, the frigid courtier, felt, for the first lime, perhaps, in his 
life, how much cordialily can heighten the pleasui-cs of social intercourse, 
and how the courtesy of kind feeling can add to the enjoyments of refined 
and cultivated tastes. LauEleanor had lost uothuig of the powers of fas¬ 
cination for which her youth had been celebrated, and there was, in the very 
seclusion of her life, that which gave the charm of novelly to her rcuuu-ks on 
people and events. The Knight himself, abounding in rcsmu-ccs of cvmy 
kind, was a companion the most fastidious or exacting coiJd not -weary of, 
and as for Helen, her captivations w-ere acknowledged by those who, but a 
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week before, would not have admitted the possibility of any excellence that 
bad not received the stamp of London approval. 

Crofton could never expatiate sufficiently on the delights of an establish¬ 
ment which, inth the best cook, the best cellar, and the best stable, called 
not upon him for the exercise of the small talents and petty attentions ^ 
which Ids invitations to great houses were usually purchased; whUe the 
younger men of the party ^reed in regarding their friend Lionel as the 
most to be envied of all their acquaintance. 

Happiness, perhaps, shines more brightly by reflected light; certainly 
Lionel Darcy never felt more disposed to be content with the world, and 
although not devoid of a natural pride at exhibiting to his English friends 
the style of his father’s house and habits, yet was he far more delighted at 
the praises he heard on every side of the Knight himself. Maurice Darcy 
possessed that rarest of all gifts, the power of being a delightful companion 
to younger men, without ever detracting in the slightest degree from the 
most rigid tone of good taste and good prij^ciple. The observation may seem 
an illiberal one, but it is unhappily too true, that even among those who 
from right feeling would be incapable of anything mean or sordid, there 
often prevails a laxity in expression, and a libertinism of sentiment veiy fat 
remote from their real opinions, and, consequently, such as flatter this ten¬ 
dency are frequently the greatest favourites among them. The Knight, not 
less from high principle than pride, rejected every such claim; his manly, 
joyous temperament needed no aids to its powers of interesting and amus¬ 
ing ; his sympathies went with young men in all their enthusiasm for sport; 
he gloried in the exuberance of their high spirits, and felt bis own youth 
come back in the eager pleasure with which he listened to their plans of 
amusement. 

It may well be believed with what sonow to each the morning dawned 
that was to be the last of their visit: These last times are sad things! 
They are the deaths of our affections and attachments, for assuredly the 
memory we retain of past pleasures is only the unreal spirit of a world we 
are to know of no more. Not alone the records of friends lost or dead, but 
of ourselves, such as we once were, and can never again be : of a time when 
hope was fed by crtdulity, and could not be exhausted by disappointment. 
They must have had but a brief experience of life who do not see in every 
separation from friends the many chances against their meeting again, least 
of all, of meeting unchanged with all around tlSrn os they parted. 

These thoughts, and others like them, weighed heavily on the hearts of 
those who now assembled for tbc last time beneath the roof of Gwyima 
Abbey. “ 

It was in vain that Lionel suggested various schemes of pleasure for the 
day, the remembrance that it was the last was ever present, and while every 
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moment seemed precious, there was a fidgety impatience to be about and 
stirring, mingled with a desire to loiter and linger over the spot so asso- 
Mated with pleasant memories. 

r A boating party to Clare Island, long planned and talked over, could find 
Mw no advocates. All Lionel’s descriptions of the shooting along the 
■ocky shores of the bay were heard unheeded; every one clung to the 
ibbey, as if to enjoy to the very last the sense of home happiness they had 
mown there. Even those less likely to indulge feelings of attachment 
me not free from the depressing influence of a last day. Nor were these 
lentiments confined to the visitors only. Lady Eleanor experienced a return 
)f her former spirits in her intercourse with those whose habits and opinions 
lU reminded her of the past, and would gladly have prolonged a visit so full 
)f pleasant recollections. The request was, however, in vain; tho Earl was 
;o be in Waiting early in the following week, Lioisjl’s leave was only r^- 
nental, and equally limited, and each of the others had engagements and 
wojccts no less fixed and immutable. 

In little knots of two and three they spent the day, wandering about from 
jlacc to place, to take a last look of the great cliff, to visit for the last time 
.he little wood path, whose every turning presented some new aspect of tho 
hay and the shore. Lord Nethcrby attached himself to the Knight, devot¬ 
ing himself with a most laudable martyrdom to a morning in the. farm-yard 
and the stable, where, notwithstanding all his efforts, his blunders betrayed 
how ill-suited were Ids habits to country life and its interests. He bore all, 
however, well and heroically, for he had an object in view, and that, with 
him, was always unjficient to induce any degree of endurance. Up to this 
moment he had scarcely enjoyed an opportunity of conversing with the 
Knight on the subject of politics. The few words they had exchanged at 
the cover side, were all that passed between them, and althougli they con¬ 
veyed sentiments very remote from his own, be did not entirely despair of 
gaudng over one who evidently was less actuated by party motives than im¬ 
pressed by the force of strong personal convictions. 

“ Such a man will, of course,” tlio^ght tiie Earl, “ be in the Imperial Par¬ 
liament, and carry with him great influence on every question connected 
with Ireland: his support of the Ministry will be aU the more valuable that 
his reputation is intact from every stain of corruption. To withdraw him 
from his own country by the seductions of London life, would not be easy, 
but he may be attached to England by tics still more binding.” Such were 
some of the reasonings which the wily Peer revolved in his mind, and to 
whose aid a fortunate accident had in some measure contributed. 

“I believe I have never shown you otir garden, my Lord,” said the 
Knight, who, at last taking compassion on the suffering complaisance of the 
Earl, proposed this change. “ The season is scarcely the most flattering 
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but we are early in tiiis part of Ireland. What say you if we walk tiu- 
ther f“ 

The plan was at once approved of, and after a short circuit throng a 
shrubbery, they crossed a wdiard, and ascending a gentle slope, thej 
entered the garden, which rose in successive terraces behind the abbey, ana 
oommanded a wide prospect over the bay and the sea beyond it. Lord Ne- 
tberby^s admiration was not feigned, as he turned his eyes around and be¬ 
held the extent and beauty of that cultivated scene, which, in the brightness 
of a spring morning, glittered like a gem on the mountain’s side. The taste 
alone was not the engrossing thought of his mind, but he reflected on the 
immense expenditure such a caprice must have cost, terraced as the ground 
was i*t,o the very granite rock, and the earth all supplied artificially. The 
very keeping these parterres in order was a thing of no mean cost . Not 
all the terrors of his own approaching fate could deprive Darcy of a sense of 
prideas he watched the expression of the Earl’s features, surprise and wonder 
depicted in every lineament. 

“ Uow extensive the park is,” said the courtier at length, half ashamed, 
as it seemed, of giving way to his amazement; “ are those trees yonder 
within your grounds f” 

“ Yes, my Lord; the wood at that point where you see the foam splashing 
np is our limit in that direction, on this side we stretch away somewhat 
further.” 

“ Whose property, then, have we yonder, where I see the viUt^e?” 

“ It is all the Gwynne estate,” said the Knight, with difficulty repressing 
the sigh that rose as he spoke. t. 

“And the town?” 

“ The town also. The worthy monks took a wide ciremt, and, by all ac¬ 
counts, did not misuse their wealth. I sadly fear, my Lord, theix successors 
were not as blameless.” 

“ A noble possession, indeed!” said the Earl, half aloud, and not attend¬ 
ing to Darcy’s remark. “Are you certain, my dear Knight, that you have 
made your political influence at all commensurate with the amount of either 
your properly or your talents ? An ■‘English gentleman with an estate 
like this, andability'anchas yours, might command a;jy position he pleased.” 

“ In other words, my Lord, he might, barter his independence for the 
exercise of a precarious power, and, in ceasing to dispense tlie duties 
of a landed proprietor, he might become a veif considerable ingredient in a 
party.” 

“I hope you do not deem the devoir of a country gentleman incompatible 
with the duties of a statesman F’ 

“By no means; but I greatly regret the gradual desertion of social 
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influence in the search after ptflitical ascendancy. I am not for the work¬ 
ing of a system that spoils the gentry, and yet does not make them states¬ 
men?” • 

“And yet the very essence of onr Constitution is to connect the power of 
»3ovemnient with the possession of landed property." 

"And justly so, too; none other offers so little in return as a mere spe¬ 
culation. None is so little exposed to the casualties which affect every other 
kind of wealth. The legitimate influence of the landed gentry is the safe¬ 
guard of the State; but if, by the attractwns of power, the fctteries of a 
Court, or the seductions of I^rty, you withdraw them from the rightful 
sphere of its exercise, you reduce them to the level of the Borough members, 
without, perhaps, their tecimiciil knowledge or professional acquircitents. 
I am for giving them a higher position—the heritage of the bold Barons, 
from whom they are descended; but to maintain 4his, they must live on 
their own estates, dispense theinfluenoes of their wealth and their morals in 
their own native districts, be the friend of the poor man, the counsellor of 
the misguided, the encourager of the weak; know and be known to all 
around, not as the corrupt dispensers of Government patronage, but the 
guardians of those whose rights are in their keeping for defence and protec¬ 
tion. I would have them with their rightful influence in the Senate; an in¬ 
fluence wliich should preponderate in both Homses. 'Ibcir rank and education 
would be the best guarantee for the safety and wisdom of their counsels, 
their property the best surety for the permanence of the institutions of the 
State. Suddenly acquired wealth can scarcely be entrusted with political 
power; it lacki^ the element of prudent caution, by which property is 
maintained as well as accumulated; it wants also the prestige of antiquity 
as a claim to respect; and, legislate as you Will, men will look back as well 
as forward.” 

Lord Nctlierby made no reply; he thought the Knight, perhaps, was 
venting his own regrets at the downfal of a political ascendancy he wished 
to sec vested in men of his own station; a position they had long enjoyed, 
and which, in some respects, had pla: id them above the kw. 

“You lay more store by suclfi.j.^ iS, Knight,” said tlic Earl, in a low, 
insinuating voice, “ than we arc accustomed to do. B'lood and birth have 
suffered less admixture with mere wealth here, than with us.” 

“ I’crhaps we do, my Lord,” said Darcy, smiling; “ it is the coinpcnsa- 
tion'for our poverty. Unmixed descent is the boast of many who have re¬ 
tained nothing of their ancestors save tbe name.” 

“ But you yourself can scarcely be an advocate for the maintenance of 
these opinions : lliis spirit of elan and chieftainship is opposed not only to 
progress, but to liberty.” 
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“I have given the best proof of the contrary,” said Darcy, laughing, "by 
marrying an Englishwoman; a dereliction, I assure you, that cost me many 
a warm supporter in this very country.” 

“ Indeed! By the way, I am reminded of a subject I wished to speak o^ 
to you, and which I have been hesitating whether I should open with my 
cousin Eleanor or yourself: the moment seems, however, propitious; may 
I broach it P” 

Darcy bowed courteously, and the other resumed: 

" I will be brief, then. Young Beauclerk, a friend of your son Lionel, 
has been, as every one young and older than himself must be, greatly trdcen 
by the charms of Miss Darcy.* Brief as the acquaintance here has been, the 
poor^fellow is desperately in love, and, while feeling how such an acknow¬ 
ledgment might prejudice his chance of success on so short an intimacy, he 
cannot leave this without the effort to secure for his pretensions a favour¬ 
able hearing hereafter. In fact, my dear Knight, he has asked of me to be 
his intercessor with you—^not to receive him as a son-in-law, but to permit 
liim to pay such attentions as, in the event of your daughter’s acceptance 
may enable him to make the offer of liis hand and fortune. I need not tell 
you that in point of position and means he is unexceptionable: a very old 
Baronetcy—not one of these yesterday creations made up of State Physicians 
and Surgeons in Ordinary—an estate of above twelve thousand a year. 
Such are claims to look high with; but I confess I think he could not biy 
them at the feet of one more captivating than my fair Helen.” 

Darcy made no reply for several minutes; he pressed liis hand across his 
eyes, and turned his head away, as if to escape observation; then, with an 
effort that seemed to demand all his strength, he said, 

“ This is impossible, my Lord. There are reasons—there are circum¬ 
stances why 1 cannot entertain this proposition. I am not able to explain 
them—a few days more, and I need not trouble myself on that subject.” 

The evident agitation of manner the Knight displayed astonished hb 
companion, who, while he forbore to ask more directly for its. reason, yet 
gently hinted that the obstacles alluded to might be less stringent than 
Darcy deemed them. • 

Darcy shook hisohead mournfully, and Lord Netherby, though most 
anxious to divine the secret of his thoughts, had too much breeding to con¬ 
tinue the subject. 

Without any abruptness, which might liave left an unpleasant impression 
after it, the polished courtier once |aore adverted to Beauclerk, but rather 
in a tone of regret for the youth’s own sake than with any reference to the 
Knight’s refusal. ' 

"There was a kind of selfishness in my advocacy, Km’ght,” smd he, smil- 
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ing. “ I vas—I am—voty much depressed at quitting a spot where I have 
ta^d more true happiness than it has been my fortune for many years to 
know, and I wish to carry away with mq the reflection that I had left tiie 
germ of even greater happiness behind me; if Helen, however- " 

“Hush!” said Darcy; “ here she comes, with her mother.” 

“ My dear Lady Eleanor,” said Lord Netherby, “ you hare come to see 
me forget all the worldliness it has cost me a life to learn, and actually con¬ 
fess that I cannot tear myself away from the abbey.” 

“ Well, my Lord,” interposed Tom Nolan, who had just come up with a 
large walking party, “I suppose it’s only ordering away the posters, and 
saying another day.” • 

“No, no, by Jove 1” cried Crofton; “my Lord is in Waiting, and I’slon 
duty.” 

While the groups now gathered together from i^erent parts of the 
garden. Lord Netherby joined Bcauclerk, who awaited him in a distant 
alley, and soon after the youth was seen returning alone to the abbey. 

The time of bustle and leave-taking—^that moment when many a false 
smile and merry speech ill conceala the secret sorrow—was come, and 
each after each spoke his farewell; and Lord Netherby kindly pledging 
himself to make Lionel’s peace at the Horse Guards for an extended 
absence of some days, thus conferred upon Lady Eleanor the very greatest 
of fevours. 

“ Our next meeting is to be in London, remember,” said the Peer, in his 
blandest accents. “I stand jfledged to show my countrymen that I have 
nothing extennated«in speaking of Irish beauty;—nay, Helen, it is my last 
time, forgive it.” 

" There they go,” said Darcy, as he looked after the retiring equipages, 
“ Now, Eleanor, and my dear children, come along with me into the library. 
I have long been struggling against a secret sorrow; another moment would 
be more than I could bear.” 

They turned silently towards the abbey, none daring, even by a look, to 
interrogate him whose sad accents foreboded so much of evil; yet as they 
walked they drew closer around hinf.^ind seemed even by that gesture to 
show that, Lome what might, they would meet their fortui^s boldly. 

Darcy moved on for some minutes sunk in thought, but, as he ascended 
the wide steps of the terrace, appearing to read the motives of those who 
clung so closely to his side, he siniled sadly, and smd, “ Ay! I knew it well 
—in weal or woe—togethrar!” 
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“sad disclosuebs.” 

The vicissitudes (rf life are never more palpably disi)kyed before us tban 
when the space of a few brief hours has converted the seene of festivity and 
pleasure into one of gloom and sorrow, when the same silent witnesses of 
our joy should be present at our affliction. Thus was it now in the richly- 
adorned chambers of tdwynne Abbey, so lately filled with happy faces and 
resounding with pleasant voices—all was silent. In the court-yard, but a 
day befoio crowded with brilliant equipages and gay horsemen, the long 
shadows lay dark and unbroken, and the plash of the fountain was the only 
sound in the stillness. Over that wide lawn no groups on foot or horseback 
were to be seen; the landscape was fair and soft to look upon, the mild 
radiance of a spring morning beamed on the water and the shore, tlic fresh 
budding trees, and the tall towers; and the passing traveller who might 
have stopped to gaze upon that princely dwelling and its sweUiirg woods, 
might have thought it an earthly paradise, and that they who owned it must 
needs be above worldly cares and afflictions. 

The scene within the walls was very unlike this«.imprcssion. In a 
darkened room, where the close-drawn curtains excluded every ray of sun¬ 
shine, sat Helen Darcy by the bedside of her mother. Lady Eleanor had 
fallen asleep after a night of intense suffering, both of mind and body, and 
her repose even yet exhibited, in short and fitful starts, the terrible traces of 
an agony not yet subdued. Helen was pale as death, two dark circles of 
almost purple hue surrounded her eyes, and lier cheeks seemed wasted—yet 
she had not wept. The overwhelming amount of misfortune had stunned 
her for a moment or two, but, recalled to active exertion by her mother’s 
illness, she addressed herself to her task, and seemed to have no thonght or 
care save to watch and tend her. It was only at last, when, wearied out by 
suffering. Lady Eleanor fell into a slumber, that Helen’s feelings found their 
vent, and the tears rolled heavily along her chock, and dropped one by one 
upon her neck. . 

Her sorrow was indeed great, for it was unalloyed by one selfish feeling; 
her grief was for those a thousand times more dear to her than herself' uca 
through all her affliction did a single thought intrude of how this ruin was 
also her own. 
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He Knight was in the Kbrary, where he had passed the night, lying down 
at short internals to catch some moments’ rest, and again rising to walk the 
room and reflect upon the coming stroke of fortune. Lionel had parted 
irom him at a late hour, promising to go to bed, but unable to endure the 
gloom of his own thoughts in his chamber, he wandered out into the woods, 
and strolled on without knowing or caring whither, till day broke. I'ho 
bodily exertion at length induced sleep, and after a few hours’ deep repose 
he joined his father, with few traces of weariness or even sorrow. 

It was not without a struggle on either side that they met on that morn¬ 
ing, and as Darcy grasped his son’s hand in both his own, his lip trembled, 
and his strong frame shook with agitation. Lionel’s ruddy cheek and clear 
blue eye seemed to reassure the old man’s courage, and after gazing on him 
steadfastly with a look where fatherly love and pride were blended, he said, 
" I see, my boy, the old blood of a Darcy has not degwerated—you are well 
to-day f” 

“ Is ever was better in my life,” said Lionel, boldly; " and if 1 could only 
think that you, my mother, and Helen had no cause for sorrow. I’d almost 
say I never felt my spirits higher.” 

" My own brave-hearted boy,” said Darcy, throwing Lis arms around the 
youth’s nock, "while the tears gushed from liis eyes and a choking stopped his 
utterance. 

“ I see your letters have come,” said Lionel, gently disengaging himself, 
and affecting a degree of calmness his heart was very far from feeling. “ Do 
they bring us any nows ?” 

“Nothing to hope from,” said Darcy, sorrowfully. “Daly has seen 
Hickman’s solicitors, and the matter is as I expected: Gleeson did not pay 
the bond debt; his journey to Kildare was, probably, undertaken to gain 
time until the moment of the Anjcrican ship’s sailing. He must have me¬ 
ditated this stop for a considerable time, for it now appears that liis losses 
in South America occurred several years back, though carefully screened 
from public knowledge. The man was a cold, calculating scoundrel, who 
practised peculation systematically and slowly; his resolve to escape was 
not a sudden notion—^these arc Bageftal Daly’s impressions at least, and I 
begin to feel their force myself.” 

" Does Daly offer any suggestion for our guidance, or say how we .should 
act. ?” said Lionel, far more eager to meet the present than speculate on 
cither the past or the future. 

" Yes; he gives us a choice of counsels# honestly confessing that liis own 
advice meets little support or symjiathy with the lawyers. It is to hold 
ffl'fcilSc possession of the abbey, to leave Hickman to his remedy by law, 
and to defy him when be has even got a verdict; be enumerates very dr- 
oumstantially all our means of defence, and exhibits a very hopeful array of 
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lawless probabilities in Oiur favour. But this is a counsel I would never 
follow; it would not become one who has in a long life endeavoured to set 
the example among the people of obedience and observance to law to obli¬ 
terate by one act of rashness and folly the whole force of his teaching; 
No, Lionel, we are clean-handed on this score, and if the lesson be a heavy 
one for ourselves, let it not be profitless for our poor neighbours. This is 
your own feeling too, my boy, I’m certain.” 

Lionel bit his lip, and his cheek grew scarlet; when, after a pause, he Said, 
"And the other plan, what is that?” 

“ The renewed offer of his cottage on the northern coast, a lonely and 
secluded spot, where we can remain at least until we determine on some¬ 
thing better.” 

“ Perhaps that may be the wiser course,” muttered the youth, half aloud j 
" my mother and Helen are to be thought of first. And yet, father, I cannot 
help thinking Daly’s first counsel has something in it.” 

" Something in it! ay, Lionel, that it has—^the whole story of our coun¬ 
try’s misery and degradation. The owner of the soil has diffused little else 
among the people than the lieentious terror of his own unbridled passion; 
he has taught lawless outrage, when he should have inculcated obedience 
and submission. The corruption of our people has come from above down¬ 
wards ; the heavy retribution will come one day j and when the vices of the 
peasant shall ascend to the master the social ruin will be complete. To this 
dreadful consummation let us lend no aid. No, no, Lionel, sorrow may be 
lessened by time, but remorse is undying and eternal.” 

“ I must leave the Guards at once,” said the young man, pacing the room 
slowly, and endeavouring to speak with an air of calm composure, while 
eveiy feature of his face betrayed the agitation he sullered; “ an exchange 
will not be difficult to manage.” 

“ You have some debts, too, in London; they must be cared for imme¬ 
diately.” 

" Nothing of any large amount; my horses and carriages when sold will 
more than meet all I owe. Have you formed any guess as to what income 
will be left yon to live on ?” said he, in a voice which anxiety made weak 
and tremulous. 

" Without Daly’s assistance I cannot answer that point; the extent of 
tiiis fellow Gleeson’s iniquity seems but halt explored. The likelihood is, 
that your mother’s jointure will be the utmost we can save from the wreck. 
Even that, however, will be enough for all we need, although from motives 
of delicacy on her part it was originally set down at a very small sum—not 
more than a thousand per annum.” “ 

A long silence now ensued. The Knight, buried in thought, sat with his 
arms crossed and his eyes beat upon the ground. Lionel leaned on the 
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^dow'frame and looted out upon the lawn; nothing stirred, no sound was 
heard save the sliarp ticking of the clock upon the mantelpiece, which 
marked with distinctness every second, as if reminding them of the fleeting 
moments that were to be their last beneath that roof. 

" This is the Hih, if I remember aright,” said Darcy, looking up at the 
dial; “ at noon, to-day, wc are no longer masters here.” 

" The Hickmans will scarcely venture to push matters to such extremities; 
an assurance that we are willing to surrender peaceable possession will, I 
trust, be sufficient to prevent the indecency of a rapid flight from our own 
house and home.” 

“ There are legal forms of possession to be gone through, I believe,” said 
the Knight, sorrowfully; “ certain observances the law exacts, which would 
be no less painful for us to witness than the actual presence of our suc¬ 
cessors.” 

“ Who can this be ? I saw a carriage disappear behind the copse yonder. 
There it is again, coming along by the lake.” 

“ Daly—Bagenal Daly, I hojje and trust!” exclaimed Darcy, as he stood 
straining his eyes to catch the moving object. 

“ I think not; the horses do not look like posters. Heaven grant we 
have no visitors at such a time as this!” 

The carriage, although clearly visible the moment before, was now con¬ 
cealed from view by an angle of the wood, nor would it again be in sight 
before reaching the abbey. 

“ Your mother’s indisposition is reason sufficient not to receive them,” 
said Darcy, almo^ sternly. “ I would not continue the part I have played 
during the last week, no, not for an hour longer, to be assured of rescue 
from every difficulty. The duplicity went nigji to break my heart; ay, and 
it would have done so, or driven me mad, had the effort been sustained any 
further.” 

“ You did not expect any one, did you ?” asked Lionel, eagerly. 

“ Not one; there are a mass of letters with invitations and civil messages 
there on the table, but no proffered visits among them.” 

lioncl walked to the table and tumed over the various notes which lay 
along with newspapers and pamphlets scattered about. 

. “ Ay,” muttered the Knight, in a low tone, “they read strangely now, 
these plans of pleasure and festivity, when ruin is so near ns; the kind 
pressings to spend a week here, and a fortnight there. It reminds me, 
Lionel ”—and here a smile of sad but s^eet melancholy passed across his 
features—“it.reminds me of the old story they tell of my grand-uncle 
•itUDhrt. He commanded the Dreadtiought,mmA(x Drake, at Cape St. Vin¬ 
cent, and at the close of a very sharp action was signalled to come ou board 
the ‘Admiral’s vessel to dinner. The poor Breadaonght was like a sieve. 
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Ike sea numing iti and out tkrongk her shot holcs^ and her sails kati^ng> 
like rags around her, her deck covered with ■wounded, and slippery -with 
gore. Captain Darcy, however, hastened to obey the command of his 
superior, changed liis dress, and ordered his boat to be manned; but this was 
no easy matter, there was scarcely a boat’s crew to be had without taking 
away the men necessaiy to work the ship. The difficulty soon became more 
pressing, for a plank had suddenly sprung from a double-headed shot, and 
all the efforts of the pumps could not keep the vessel afloat, with a heavy 
sea rolling at the same time. 

“ ‘ The Admiral’s signal is repeated, sir,’ said the Lieutenant on duty. 

“ ‘Very well, Mr.Hay; keep her before the wind,’ was the answer. 

“ ‘ The ship is settling fast, sir,’ said the master; ‘ no boat could live in 
that sea; they’re all damaged by shot.’ 

“ ‘ Signal the flag-ship,’ cried out Darcy; ‘ signal the Admiral that I am 
ready to obey him, but*"we’re sinking.’ 

“ The bmiting floated at the mast-head for a moment or two, but the 
waves were soon many fathoms over it, and the BreadnmgM was never 
seen more.” 

“ So it would seem,” said Lionel, with a half bitter laugh, “we are not 
the first of the family who went down headforemost. But 1 hear a voice 
without. Surely old Tate is not fool enough to admit any one.” 

“ Is it possible-” But before the Kuight could finish, the old butler 

entered to announce Mr. Hickmau 0’E.cilly. Advancing towards the Knight 
with a most cordial air, he seemed bent on anticipating any possible expres¬ 
sion of displeasure at his unexpected appearance. 

“ I am aware, Knight,” said he, in an accent the most soft and conciliating, 
“how indelicate a visit from me at such a moment may seem, hut if you 
accord me a few moments of private interview, I hope to dispel the unplea¬ 
sant impression.” He looked towards Lionel as he spoke, and though he 
snuled bis blandest of all smiles, evidently hinted at the possibility of his 
leaving them alone together. 

“ 1 have no confidences apart from my son, sir,” said Darcy, coldly. 

“ Oh, of course not—perfectly natural at Captain Darcy’s age—suph a 
thought would be,absurd; still, there are circunistances which might pos¬ 
sibly excuse my reijuest—I mean-” 

Lionel did not sutler him to finish the sentence, but turning abruptly 
round left the room, saying, as he ■a'^ent, “ I liave some orders to give in the 
stable, but I’ll not go further away if you want me.” 

“ Now, sir,” said the Kuight, l&nghtily, “ we are alone, and not likely to 
be interrupted; may 1 ask as Ai great favour, that in any communioatioirycr,, 
may have to make, yon will be as brief as consists with your object; for, to 
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say truth, I have many things on my mind, and many important calls to 
attend to.” 

“ In the first place, then,” said Hickman, assuming a manner intended to 
convey the impression of perfect frankness and candour, “let me make a 
confession, which however humiliating to avow, would be still more injurious 
to hold in reserve. I have neither act nor part in the proceedings my father 
has lately taken respecting your mutual dealings. Not only that ho has not 
consulted me, but every attempt on my part to ascertain the course of 
events, or mitigate their rigour, has been met by a direct, not unfrequcntly 
a rude, repulse.” He waited at this pause for the Knight to speak, but a 
cold and dignified bow was all the acknowledgjnent returned. “This may 
appear strange and inexplicable in your eyes,” said O’Reilly, who mistook 
the Knight’s indifference for incredulity, “ but perhaps I can explain.” 

“ There is not the slightest necessity to do so, Mr. O’Reilly; I have no 
reason to' doubt one word you have stated; for not only am I ignorant of 
what the nature and extent of the proceedings you allude to may be, bat I 
am equally indifferent as to the spirit that dictates, or the number of advisers 
that suggest them; pardon me if I seem rude or uncourteous, but there are 
circumstances in life in which not to be selfish would be to become insen¬ 
sible ; my present condition is, perhaps, one of them. A breach of trust on 
the part of one who possessed my fullest confidence has involved all, or 
jrcarly all, I had in the world. The steps by which I am to he deprived of 
what was once my own arc, as regards myself, matters of comparative indif¬ 
ference ; with respect to others”—hero he almost faltered—“ I hope they 
may be dictated by^ proper feeling and consideration.” 

“ Be assured they shall, sir,” said Mr. O’Reilly; and then, as if correcting 
a too hasty avowal, added, “but I have the strongest hopes that matters are 
not yet in such an extremity as you speak of. It is true, sir, I will not 
conceal from you, my father is not free from the. faults of age; his passion 
for money-getting has absorbed his whole heart to the exclusion of many 
amiable and estimable traits; to enforce a legal right with iiini seems a 
duty, and not an option ; and, I may mention here, that your friend, Mr. 
Daly, has not taken any particular pjins towards conciliating him; indeed, 
he has scarcely acted a prudent part as regards you, Jiy the unceasing 
rancour he has exhibited towards our family.” 

“ I must interrupt you, sir,” said the Knight, “ and assure you that, 
while there arc unfortunately but too many topics which could pain me at 
this moment, there is not one more certain to offend me tlian any reflection, 
even the slightest, on the oldest friend I Save in the world.” 

O’Reilly denied'the most remote intmition of giving pain, and pro¬ 
ceeded : “ 1 was speaking of my father,” said he, “ and however unpleasant 
the ewfession from a sou’s lips, 1 must say that the legality of his acts ia 
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the extent to which they claim his observance. When his solicitors 
formed Mm that the interest was unpaid on your bond, he directed the steps 
to enforce the payment, and subsequently to foreclose the deed. These are, 
after all, mere preliminary proceedings, and in no way preclude an arrange¬ 
ment for a renewal.” 

“ Such a proposition—let me interrupt you—such a proposition is wholly 
out of the question; the ruin that has cost us our house and home has 
spared notliing. I have no means by which I could anticipate the payment 
of so large a sum, nor is it either my intention or my wish to reside longer 
beneath this roof.” 

“I hope, sir, your determination is not unalterable; it would be the 
greatest affliction of my life to think that the loss to this county of its oldest 
family was even in the remotest degree ascribed to us. The Darcys have 
been the boast and pride of Western Ireland for centuries; our county 
would be robbed of its fairest ornament by the departure of those' who hold 
a princely state, and derive a more than princely devotion among us.” 

“ If our claims had no other foundation, Mr. O’Reilly, our altered cir¬ 
cumstances would now obliterate them. To live here with diminished for¬ 
tune-Rut I ask pardon for being led away in this manner—may I beg that 

you will now inform me to what peculiar circumstances I owe the honour of 
your visit ?” 

“ I thought,” said O’Reilly, insinuatingly, “ that I had mentioned the 
difference of feeling entertained by my father and myself respecting certain 
proceedings at law.” 

“You arc quite correct, you did so; but I may observe, without incivility, 
that however complimentary to your own sense of delicacy such a difference 
is, for me the matter has no immediate interest.” 

“ Perhaps, with your kind permission, I can give it some,” replied O’Reilly, 
drawing his chair close, and speaking in a low and confidential voice; “ but, 
in order to let my communication have the value I would wish it, may I be¬ 
speak for myself a favourable hearing, and a kind construction on what I 
shall say ? If by an error of judgment-” 

“Ah!” said Darcy, sighing, while a sad smile dimpled his mouth—“all! 
no man should bof-more lenient to such than myself.” 

As if reassured by the kindly tone of these few words, O’Reilly resumed: 

“ Some weeks ago my father waited upon Lady Eleanor Darcy witli a pro¬ 
position, which, whether on its own merits, or from want of proper tact in 
Ms advocacy of it, met with a most unfavourable reception. It it not be¬ 
cause circumstances have greatiy altered in that brief interval—which I 
deeply regret to say is the case—that I dare to augur a more propitieqp 
licaring, but simply because I hope to show that in making it we were ac¬ 
tuated by a spirit of honourable, if not of laudable ambition. The rank and 
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position n>y son will enjoy in tliis county, his fortune and estate are such as 
to make any alliance, save with your family, a question of no possible pre¬ 
tension. IJBB well aware, sir, of the jjreat disparity between a new house 
and one ennobled by centuries of descent. I have thought long and deeply 
on the interval that separates the rank of the mere country gentleman from 
the position of him who claims even higher station than nobility itself, but 
we live in changeful times; the Peerage has its daily accessions of rank, as 
humble'as my own; its new creations are the conscripts drawn from wealth 
as well as distinction in arms or learning, and in every case the new gene¬ 
ration obliterates the memory of its immediate origin. I sec you agree with 
me; I rejoice to find it.” . 

“ Your observations are quite just,” said Darcy, calmly, and O’Reilly 
went on: 

,t "Now, sir, I would not oiJy reiterate my father’^ proposal, but I would 
add to it what I hope and trust will be deemed no ungenerous offer, which 
is, that the young lady’s fortune should be this estate of Gwynne Abbey, not 
to be endowed by her future husband, but settled on her by her father as 
her marriage portion. 1 see your meaning—it is no longer his to give, but 
we arc ready to make it so; the bond w'c hold shall be thrown into the fire 
the moment your consent is uttered. We prefer a thousand times it should 
be thus, than that the ancient acres of this noble heritage should even for a 
moment cease to be the property of your house. Let me recapitulate a 
Uttle-” 

“ I think that is unnecessary,” said Darcy, calmly; “ I have bestowed the 
most patient attention to your remai'ks; and have no difficulty in compre¬ 
hending them, rfave you anything to add ?” 

“ Nothing of much consequence,” said O’Rpilly, not a little pleased by 
the favourable tone of the Kni;^it’s manner; “ what I should suggest in 
addition is that my son should assume the name and arms of Darcy- ” 

The noise of footsteps and voices without at this moment interrupted the 
speaker, the door suddenly opened, and Bagenal Daly entered. He was 
splashed from head to foot, his high riding-boots stained with the saddle 
and the road, and his appearance .vouching for a long and wearisome 
journey. 

“ Good morrow, Darcy,” said he, grasping the Knight’s hand with the 
grip of his iron fingers.—“Your servant, sir; I scarcely expected to see 
you here so soon." 

The emphasis with which he spoke the last words brought the colour to 
O’Reilly’s cheek, who seemed very miserable at the interruption. 

You came to take possession,” continued Daly, fi.xing his eyes on him 
with a steadfast stare. 

“ You mistake, Bagenal,” said the Knight, gently; “ Mr. O’Reilly came 
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with a very different object—one which I trust he will deem it no breach of* 
confidence or propriety in me if 1 mention it to you.” 

“ I regret to say, sir,” said O’Eeilly, hastily, “ that I cannot give my 
permission in this instance. Whatever the fate of the proposal I have 
made to you, I beg it to be understood .as made under the seal of honour¬ 
able secrecy.” 

Darcy bowed deeply, but made no reply. 

" Confound me,” cried Daly, “if I understand any compact between two 
such men as you as to require all this privacy, unless you were hardy enough 
to renew yonr old father’s proposal for my friend’s daughter, and now h^ 
modesty enough to feel ashamed of yonr own impudence.” 

“ I am no stranger, sir,, to the indecent liberties you permit your tongue 
to take,” said Hickman, moving towards the door, “but this is neither the 
time nor place to notice them.” 

“ So then I was right,” cried Daly; “ I guessed well the game you would 
play-” 

“ Bagcnal,” interposed the Knight, “I must stop this. Mr. Hickman is 
now beneath my roof- 

“ Is he, faith ?-^not in his own estimation then. Why, his feEows are 
taking an inventory of the furniture at this very moment.” 

“ Is this true, sir ?” said Darcy, turning a fierce look towards O’lleilly, 
whose face became suddenly of an ashy pdeness. 

“ If so,” muttered he, “ I can only assure you that it is without any 
orders of mine.” 

“ How good,” said Daly, bursting into an insolent laugh; “ why, Darcy, 
when you meet with a fcUow in your plantations with a gun in his hand and 
a lurcher at Ms heels, are you disposed to regard him as one in .search of 
the picturesque or a poacher? So, when, a gentleman travels about the 
country with a sub-sheriff in- bis carriage and two bailiffs in the rumble, 
docs it seem exactly the guise of one paying morning calls to Ms neigh¬ 
bours ?” 

“ Mr. O’Reilly, I ask you to explain this proceeding.” 

“I confess, sir,” stammered out ^be other, “I came accompanied by 
certain persons is, authority, but who have acted in this matter entirely 
without my permission. The proposal I have made this day was the cause 
of my visit.” 

“ It is a subject on which I can no longer bold any secrecy,” said the 
Knight, haughtily. “Bagcnal, jon were quite correct in your surmise. 
Mr. O’Reilly not only intended us tlm honour of an allkncc, W offered to 
merge the ancient glories of lji» house by assuming the more humble name 
and sMeld of Darcy.” 

" What! eh! I hear aright ?” said Daly, with a broken voice; while, 
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'talking to the window, he looked down into the lawn beneath, as if calcu¬ 
lating the height from the ground. “ By Heaven, Darcy, you’re the best- 
tempered fellow in Europe—^that’s all,’’.muttered he, as he walked away. 

The door opened at this moment, and the shock bullet head of a bailiff 
appeared. 

“That’s Mr. Daly! there he is!” cried out O’Reilly, who, pale with 
passion and trembling all over, supported himself against the back of a 
chair with one hand, while with the other he pointed to where Daly stood. 

“ In that case,” said the fellow, entering, while he drew a slip of paper 
from his breast, “I’ll take the opportunity of sarvin’ him where he stands.” 

“ One step nearer! one step!” said Daly, as he took a pistol from the 
jiocket of his coat. 

The man hesitated and looked at O’Reilly, as if for advice or euoouvage- 
ment, hut terror and rage had now deprived him of ail self-possession, and 
he neither spoke nor signed to him. 

“ Leave the room, sir,” said the Knight, with a motion of his hand to the 
bailiff ; and the raffian, whose office had familiarised him long with scenes 
of outrage and violence, shrank back ashamed and abashed, and slipped from 
the room •without a word. 

“ 1 believe, Mr. O’Reilly,” continued Darcy, with an accent calm and 
unmoved—“ 1 believe our conference is now concluded. I will not insult 
your own acuteness by saying how unnecessary I feci any reply to your 
demand.” 

“ In that case,” said O’Reilly, “ may I pre.sume that there is no objection 
lo proceo'd with tliese legal formalities which, although begun without my 
knowledge, may he effected now as well as at any other period ?” 

“ Darcy, there is but one way of dealing with that gentleman-” 

“ Bagemd, I must insist upon your leaving^liis matter solely with me.” 

“ Depend upon it, sir, your interests will not gain by your friend’s eoim- 
scls,” said O’Reilly, with an insolent sneer. 

“ Such another remark from your lips,” said Darcy, sternly, “ would make 
me follow them, if they went so far as-” 

“ T’hrowing him neck and heels ont<)f that window,” broke in Daly, “ for 
1 own to you it’s the coiyse I’d have t.iken half an hour ago.” 

“ I wish you good morning, Mr. Darcy,” said O’Reilly, addressing iiiin 
for the first time by the name of his family instead of Ms usual dc.signaliou ; 
and without vouchsafing a word to Daly, he retired from the room. 

It was not until O’ReiD/s carriagt! dr#vc past the window that eithej: 
Darcy or his friend uttered a syllable; they stood apparently lost in tliongiit 
up 10 that moment, when the noise of whffcls and the tramp of horses 
aroused them. 

“We must-lose no time, Bagcnal,” said the Knight, hastily; “I cannot 
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count very far on that gentleman’s delicacy or forbearance. Lady Elcanop* 
must not be exposed to the indignities the law will permit him to practise 
towards ns; we must, if possible, leave this to-night.” And so saying, he 
left the room to make arrangements in accordance with his resolve. 

Bagenal Daly looked after him for a moment. " Poor fellow!” muttered 
he, “ how manfully he bears it!” When a sudden flush that covered his cheek 
bespoke a rapid change of sentiment, and at the same instant he left the 
room, and, crossing the haU and the court-yard, walked hastily towards the 
stables. 

“ Saddle a horse for me, Carney, and as fast as may be.” 

“Here’s a mare ready this minute, sir; she was going out to take her 
gallop.” 

“I’ll give it, then,” said Daly, as he buttoned up his coat; and then, 
breaking off a branch,of the old willow that hung over the fountain, sprEmg 
in the saddle with an alertness that would not have disgraced a youth of 
twenty. 

"There he goes,” muttered the old huntsman, as he looked after him; 
“ and there isn’t the man between tliis and Killybegs can take as much out 
of a baste as himself. ’Tis quiet enough the mare will be when he turns 
her head into this yard again,” 

Whatever Daly’s purpose, it seemed one which brooked little delay, for 
no sooner was he on the sward, than he pushed the mare to a fast gallop, 
and was seen sweeping along the lawn at a tremendous pace. In less than 
ten minutes he saw O’Reilly’s carriage, as, in a rapid trot, the horses ad¬ 
vanced along the level avenue, and almost the moment after he had stationed 
himself in the road, so as to prevent their proceeding further. The coaeh- 
man, who knew him well,,came to a stop at his signal, and, before his 
master eouhl ask the reason, Daly was beside the window of the chariot. 

“ 1 would wish a word witlf you, Mr. O’Reilly,” said he, in a low, subdued 
voice, so as to be inaudible to the sub-sheriff, who wivs seated beside him. 

“ Ion made use of an expression a few moments ago, w'hich, if I undenstood 
aright, convinces me I have unwittingly done you great injustice.” 

O’Reilly, whose ashy cheek and affrighted air bespoke a heart but iU at 
ease, made no reply, and Daly went on; 

“ You said, sir, that neither the time nor place suited the notice you felt 
called upon to take of my remarks on your conduct. May I ask, as a very 
great favour, what time and what place will be more convenient to you ? 
And I cannot better express my own sense of regret for a hasty expression, 
than by assuring you that I shall hold myself bound to be at your service 
in both respects,” e 

“ A hostile meeting, sir, is that your proposition ?” said O’Reilly, aloui 

" How admirably you read a riddle,” said Daly, laughing. 
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“ There, Mr. Jones!” cried O’Reilly, turning to his companion, " I call 
on you to witness the words—a provocation to a duel offered by tliis gentle¬ 
man.” 

“Not at all,” rejoined Daly; "the provocation came from yourself; at 
least, you used a phrase which men with blood in their veins understand but 
one way. My error—^and I’ll not forgive myself in haste for it—was the 
belief that an upstart need not of necessity be a poltroon. Drive on,” cried 
lie to the coachman, with a sneering laugh; “your master is looking pale.” 
And, with these words, he turned his horse’s head, and cantered slowly back 
towards the abbey. 


CHADTER XXXIII. 

TATE SUELIVAN’s FAEEWELE. 

The sorrows and sufferings of noble minds arc melancholy themes to dwell 
upon; they may “ point a moral,” but they scarcely “ adorn a tale,” least of 
all such a talc as ours is intended to bo. While, therefore, wc would spare 
our readers and ourselves the pain of tliis narration, wc cannot leave that 
old abbey, which we remember so full of happiness, without one parting 
look at it, in company with those about to quit it for ever. 

From the time'of Mr. O’Reilly’s leave-taking, the day, notwithstanding 
its gloomy presage, went over rapidly. The Knight busied himself with 
internal arrangements, while Lionel took intoTiis charge all the preparations 
for their departure on the morrow, Bagcnal Daly assisting each in turn, and 
displaying an amount of calm foresight and circumspection in details which 
few would have given him credit for. Meanwhile, Lady Eleanor slept long 
!ind heavily, "and awoke, not only refreshed in body, but with an appearance 
of quid energy and determination she had not showq for years past. 
Great indeed was the Knight’s astoiushment on heating that she intended 
joining them at dinner r in her usual habit she dined eariy, and with Ilclen 
alone for her companion, so that her present resolve created the more 
surprise. 

Dinner was ordered in the library, and poor old Tate, by some strange 
motive of sympathy, took a more than dimmon pains in all the decorations 
of the table. The flowerS which Lady Eleanor was fondest of decked the 
centre—alas! there was no need to hnsband'them now! on the morrow who 
was to care for them ?—a little bouquet of fresh violets marked her place at 
the table, and more than a dozen times did the old man hesitate how the 
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light should MI through the large -window, and -whether it would he more 
soothing to his mistress to look abroad upon that fair and swelling landscape 
so dear to her, or more painful to gaze upon the scenes she should never see 
more. 

" If it was myself,” muttered old Tate, “ Fd like to be looking at it as 
long as I could, and make it follow me in my dhrames after; but sure there’s 
no knowing how great people feels! they say they uever has the saiue kind 
of thought as us!” 

Poor fellow, he little knew how levelling is misfortune, and that the cala¬ 
mities of life evoke the same sufferings in the breast of the king and the 
peasant. With a delicacy one more highly born might have been proud of, 
the old butler alone waited at dinner, well judging that his familiar face 
would be less irksome to them than the prying looks of the other servants. 

If there arc j)cop]c who can expend much eloquent indignation on those 
social usages wliich exact a certain amount of decorous observance in all the 
trials and crosses of life, there is a great deal to be said in favour of that 
system,of conventional good breeding whose aim is to rcpre.ss selfish indul¬ 
gence, and make the individual feel that whatever his own griefs, the claim.s 
of the world demand a fortitude and a bcarmg that shall nut obtrude his sor¬ 
rows on his iieighhonrs. Tliat Ihb code may be abased, and become occa¬ 
sionally hypocritical in pi-aoticc, is no argument against it: we would merely 
speak in praise of that well-bred forbearance which always merges private 
afflictions in the desire to make others happy. To instance our meaning, 
we would speak of those who now met at dinner in the old library of Q Wynne 
Abbey. 

It would he gi-eatlyto mistake us to suppose that we uphold any show or 
counterfeit of kindliness where there is no substance of the feeling l)ehiud 
• it; wo merely maintain that the very liighest and most- aeutc sympathy is 
not inconsistent with, a hearing of casyq nay, almost cheerful character. So 
truly was it the case here, that old Tate Sullivan more than once stood still 
in amazement at the tranquil faces and familiar quietude of those who, in 
his ow'ii condition of life could have found no acccnt.s loud or piercing 
enough to bewail their sorrow, and wlfom, even -with his long knowledge of 
‘them, he could sctfe'ccly acquit of i-nscusibility. 

There is a contagion in an effort, of this kind most remarkable. Tlie 
light and gentle attempts made by Lady Eleanor to sustain the .spirits of 
the, party, were met by sallies of manly good-humour by the Knight him¬ 
self, in which Lionel and Helen wffre not slow to join, while Bagcnal Daly 
could scarcely repress his enthusiastic delight at the noble and Itigh-souled 
courage that sustiiined them onb and all. 

While by a tacit understanding they avoided any allusion to the painful 
circumstances of their late misfortune, the Knight adroitly turned the con- 
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' Tersation to tlieir approaching journey northwards, and drew from Daly a 
description of “the Corvy” that aotaally evoked a burst of downright 
laughter. From this he passed on to, speak of the peasantry, so unlike in 
every trait those of the south and west; the calm, redective character of 
their minds, uninfluenced by passion and unmarked by enthusiasm, were a 
strong contrast to the headlong impulse and ardent temperament of the 
“real Irish.” 

“ You’ll scarcely like them at first, my dear Helen-” 

“ Still less on a longer acquaintance,” broke in Helen. “ FU not quarrel 
with the caution and reserve of the Scotchman—^the very mists of his native 
mountains may teach him doubt and uncertainty of purpose; but here at 
home, what have such frames of mind and thought in common with our 
less calculating natures ?” 

“ It were far hotter had they met oftener,” said the Knight, tlmughtfuUy; 
“ impulse is only noble when wcU directed; the passionate pilots are more 
Ircqucntly the cause of shipwreck than of .safety.” 

“ Nothing so wearisome as the trade-winds,” said Helen, with a saucy 
toss of the head; “ch, Lionel, you arc of my mftid?” • 

“ They do push one’s temper very liard now and then,” said Daly, with a 
stem frown; “ that impassive habit they have of taking everything as in 
the common order of events, is, I own, somewhat difficult to bear with. I 
remember being run away with on a blood mare from a little village called 
Ballintray. The boast was in high condition, and I turned her, without know¬ 
ing the coimtry, at the first hill I could sec; she breasted it boldly, and, 
though full a quarter of a mile in length, never shortened stride to the very 
summit. What was my surprise, when I gained the top, to sec that we were 
exactly over the sea. It was a cliff, wliich, projecting for some distance out, 
was fissured by an immense chasm, through which the waves passed; not 
very wide, but deep enough to ihake it a very awful leap. Over it she went, 
and then, when 1 expected her to dash onwards, and was already preparing 
to fling inyqolf from the saddle, she stood stock still, trembling all over, and 
snorting with fear at the danger around her. At the same instant, a hard- 
featured old fellow^ popped his licad^j) from amid the tall fern which he had 
been cutting for thatch for Ids cabin, and looked at me, pot the slightest sign 
of astonishment in Ids cold, rigid countenance. 

“ ‘ Ye’ll no get hack so easy, my bonuio mon,’ said he, with the slightest 
possible approach to a smile. 

“ ‘ Get back! no, faith. I’ll not try it,’ said I, looking at the yawning 
gulf, through which the wild waves boJed, aud the opposite bank several 
feet higher than the ground I stood upon. , 

“ ‘ 1 thought sac,’ was the rejoinder; when, rising slowly, he leisurely 
walked round the mare, as she stood riveted by fear to the one spot. 
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‘ I’ll gie ye sax shillmg for the hide o’ her forbye thi shoes,’ added he, with 
a voice as imperturbable as though he were pricing the commonest commo¬ 
dity of a market. 

“ I confess it was fortunate that the ludicrous was stronger in me at the 
moment than indignation, for if I had not laughed at him 1 might have done 
worse.” 

" I could not endure such a peasantry,” said Helen, as soon as the mirth 
the anecdote called forth had subsided. 

“ It’s quite true,” said Daly, "they have burlesqued Scotch prudence in 
the same way that the Anglo-Hibemiaa has travestied the Irish tempera¬ 
ment. It is the danger of all .imitators, they always transgress the limits of 
their modeL” 

“ It is fortunate,” broke in the Knight, "that traits which conciliate so 
little the stranger shou^ win their way on nearer intimacy; and such I be¬ 
lieve to be the case with the Ulster peasant.” 

“ You are right,” said Daly; “no man can detest more cordially than I 
do the rudeness that is assumed to heighten a contrast with any good quality 
behind it. In most instances the kernel is not worth the trouble of break¬ 
ing off the husk; but with the Northern this is not the case; in his inde¬ 
pendence he neither apes the equality of the Frenchman, nor the licence of 
the Yankee. That he suffices for himself, and seeks neither patron nor pro¬ 
tector, is the source of honest pride, and if this sometimes takes the guise 
of stubbornness. Ictus remember that the virtue was reared in poverty, with¬ 
out encouragement or example.” 

“ And the gentry,” said Lady Eleanor, “ have they any trqce of these pecu¬ 
liarities observable among the people ?” 

“ Gentry!” said Daly, impcj^uously; “ I know of none. There are some 
thrifty famibes, who, by some generations of hard saving, have risen to 
affluence and wealth. Tliey are keen follows, given to money-getting— 
millers some of them, bleachers most, with a tenantry of weavers, and 
estates like the grass-plot of a laundry. They arc as crafty and as calcu¬ 
lating as the peasant, slu-ewd as stockbrokers at a bargain, and as preten¬ 
tious as a Prince Palatine with a tenritory the size of Merrion-square 
Gentry! they have Kcilher ancestry nor tradition; they hold their estates 
from certain Guilds, whose very titles are a parody upon gentle breeding— 
fishmongers and clothworkers!” 

“ I will not he their champion against you, Bageiml, but I cannot help 
feeling how heavily they might retort upon us. These same prudent and 
prosaic landlords have not spent then fortunes in wasteful extravagance and 
absurd display; they have not lackrented their tenantry that they might 
rival a neighbour.” 

“ I am sincerely rejoiced,” inteiposcd Lady Eleanor, s miling , “ that my 
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English rdativo, ijord Netherby, was not a witness to this discnssion, lest 
he should fancy that, between the wastefulness of the south and the thrift 
of the north, this poor island was hut ill provided with a gentry. Pray, 
Mr. Daly, how does your sister like the north ? She is our neighbour, is 
she not ?” 

“ Yes—^that is to say, a few miles distant,” said Daly, confusedly, for he 
had never acknowledged that “the Corvy” had been Miss Daly’s residence; 
“of the neighbourhood she knows nothing; she is not freej from my own 
prejudices, and lives a very secluded life.” 

The conversation now became broken and unconnected, and the party 
soon after retired to the drawing-room, where, while Lady Eleanor and 
Helen sat together, the !Mght, Daly, and Lionel gathered in a little knot, 
and discussed, in a low tone, the various steps for the coming journey, and 
the probable events of the morrow. , 

It was agreed upon that Daly should accompany the Daroys to the north, 
whither Sandy was already despatched, but that Lionel should remain at 
the abbey for some days longer, to complete the arrangements necessary for 
the removal of certain family papers and the due surrender of the property 
to its new owner; after which he should repair to London, and procure his 
exchange into some regiment of the line, and, if possible, one on some 
foreign station—the meeting with friends and acquaintances, under his now 
altered fortunes, being judged as a trial too painful and too difficult to un¬ 
dergo. 

Again they all met around the tea-table, and once more they talked in the 
same vein of mutual confidence; each, conscious of the effort by wliich he 
sustained his part, and wondering how the others summoned courage to do 
what cost himself so much. They chatted uway till near midnight, and 
when they shook hands at separating, it was with feelings of affection to 
which sorrow had only added fresh and stronger ties. 

Daly stood for some time alone in the library, wondering within himself 
at the noble fortitude with which they severally sustained their dreadful 
reverse. It is only the man of stout heart can truly estimate the higher 
attributes of courage, but even tcvhim these efforts seemed surprising. 
“ Ay,” muttered he, “ ^h nobly upholds the other; it i "opposing a hollow 
.square to fortune; so long as they stand firm and together, well! let one 
but quail and falter, let the line be broken, and they would be swept away 
at once and for ever.” Taking a caudle from the table, he left the room, and 
ascended the wide staircase towards his chamber. All was still and noise¬ 
less, and, to prevent his footsteps being heard, he entered the little corridor 
which opened on the gallery of the refectory, the same from which Forester 
first caught sight of the party at the dinner-table. 

He had scarcely, with careful hand, closed the door behind him, when. 
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looking aver ike balustrades of the gallery, he beheld a figure moTiag" 
.shwly along in the great apartment beneath, guided by a small lamp, urhich 
threw its uncertain light r^her on the wall than on the form of him who 
carried it. Suddenly stopping before one of the large portraits which in 
a long succession graced the chamber, the light was turned fully round, so as 
to display the broad and massive features of old Tate Sullivan. Curious to 
ascertain what the old man might be about in such a place at such an hour, 
Daly citinguishod the candle to watch him unobserved. Tate was dressed in 
his most accurate costume: his long cravat, edged with deep lace, descended 
in front of his capacious white waistcoat, silver buckles, of a size that 
showed there was no parsimony of the precious metal, shone in his shoes, 
and his newly-powdered wig displayed an almost snowy lustre; his gestures 
were in accordance with the careful observances of his toilet; he moved 
along the floor with a slow, sliding step, bowing deeply and reverentially as 
he went, and with all the courtesy he would have displayed if ushering a 
goodly company into the state drawing-room. 

Bagcnal Daly was not left long to spccukte on honest Tate’s intentions; 
and, although to a stranger’s eyes the motives might have seemed strange 
and dubious, the mystery was easily solved to him who knew the old man 
weE and thoroughly. He wa.s there to take a last look, and bid fMewcll to 
those venerable portraits, who for more than half a century were enshrined 
in his memory like saints. Around them were associated all the little inci¬ 
dents of his peaceful life; tlicy were the chroniclers of his impressions in 
boyhood, in manhood, and in age; he could call to mind the first moments 
he gazed on them in awe-struck veneration; he could remember the proud 
period when the duty first devolved upon him of describing them to the 
strangers who came to sec the abbey; of the history of all and each of them 
he was well road, versed in their noble achievements, their triumphs in 
camp or cabinet. To his eyes they formed a long Em: of heroic cliaracters, 
of which the world had produced no equal; they realised in liis conception 
the proud eulogy of the Bayards, “ wlicre all the men were brave, and ail 
the women virtuous;” and it is not improbable that his devotion to hi.s 
master was iu a great measure asoril^able to that awe-struck admiraliou 
with which he regarded his glorious ancestors. 

The old man stood, and holding the lamp above liis head, gazed in re¬ 
spectful admiration at] the grim figure of a knight in armour. There iniglit 
liave been little to charm the lover of paintuig in the execution of the pic¬ 
ture, and the mere eastlc-huilder coidd scarcely have indulged his fancy in 
weaving a story from the countenance of the portrait, for the vizor was 
down, and he stood in all the uqmoved sternness of his iron prison, with his 
glaived hands clasped upon the cross of a loi^ straight sword. Tate gazed 
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“on Mm for sQpie moments. Heaven knows with what qualities of mind or 
person the old man had endowed him, for while to others he was only Sir 
Gavin Darcy, first Knight of Gwynne, Tate in all likelihood had invested him 
with traits of ehocacter and appearance, of winch that external shell was the 
mere envelope. 

“ We’re going, Sk Gavin,” muttered the old man, as if addressing the 
portrait; “ ’ti.s the ould stock is laving the place, never to see it more; 
’tis your own proud heart will be sorry to-day to look down upon ns. Ah, 
;Ji!” muttered he, “ the world is changed; there was times when a Darcy 
wouldn’t quit the house of his fathers without a blow for it—and they say 
we are better now!” With a heavy sigh he p^sed on, and stood before the 
next picture. “ Yes, my lady,” said he, “ yc may well cry that lost the two 
beautiful boys the same morning, fighting side by side; but there’s heavier 
grief here now; the brave youths sleep in peace and m honour, but we have 
no home to shelter us !” 

With a slow step, and bent-down head, he tottered on, and placing the 
lamp upon the floor, crossed his arms upon liis breast. “ ’Tis you that can 
licljt U.S now,” .said he, as ho cast a timid and imploring glance at the goodly 
oomiteuancc and rotund figure of Demhard Emmeric, fourth Abbot of 
Gwynne; “ ’tis your reverence can ofi'er a prayer for your own blood that’s 
in sore trouble and distress. Do it, my Lord; do it in the name of the 
Vargin. Smiling and happy you look, but it’s sorrowful your heart is in you, 
to see wliat’s going on here. Them, them was the happy days, when it 
wasn’t the cry of grief was heard beneath this roof, but the heavenly chants 
of holy men, and the prayers of the blessed mass.” He knelt down as he 
said lliis, and with trembling lips and tearful eyes recited some verses from 
his breviary. 

'This done, be arose, and, as if with renovafed courage, proceedid on Ms 
way; 

“ Reginald Herbert de Guyon! alt! second Baron of Gwymic, Lord Pro¬ 
tector of Munster, Kuiglit of Mtilta, Chevalier of St. John of Jerusalem, 
Standard-Bearer to the Queen! and well you desarve it all! ’Tis yourself 
sits your liorsc like a proud noblemat/” He stood with eyes riveted upon 
the jiielurc, while bis face glowed with intense enthusiasm, and at last, as a 
bitter sneer pa.ssed acibss Ms lips, he added, “Ay, faith! tmd them that 
comes after us won’t like the look of you. ’Tis you that’ll never disguise 
from them yoUr real mind, and every day they’ll dine iu the hall, that same 
frown w'ill darken, and that same hand will tlircnten them.” 

He moved on now, and passed several portraits without stopping, mutter- 
>iug as he went, “ 'Tis more English than Ir^h blood is in your veins, and 
you won’t feel as much for us as the restthen, halting suddenly, he 
stood before a tail figure, dressed in black velvet, with a deep collar of pcont 
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lace. A connoisseur of higher pretensions than poor Tate might hare*' 
gazed with even greater rapture at that splendid canvas, for it was from 
the hand of Vandyke, and in his yety best manner. The picture repre¬ 
sented the person of Sir Everard Barcy, Lord Privy Seal to Charles I. 
It was a specimen of manly beauty and high blood, such as the great 
Fleming loved to paint, and even yet the proud and lofty forehead, the deep- 
set brown eyes, the thin compressed lip, the long and somewhat projecting 
chin, seemed to address themselves to the beholder with traits of character 
more than mere painting is able to convey. Tate apprpached the spot with 
an almost trembling veneration, and bowed deeply before the haughty 
figure. There was a time,. Sir Everard, when your word could make a 
duke or a marquis—when your whisper in the King’s ear could bring ^ef 
or joy to any heart in the empire. Could you do nothing for us now ? They 
say you never were at^a loss, no matter what came to pass—that yon were 
always ready-witted to save your master from trouble—and oh! if the 
power hasn’t left yon, stand by us now. It is not because your eyes are 
so bright, and that quiet smile is on your lips, that your heart does not 
feel, for I know well that the day you were beheaded you had the same 
look on you as you have now. I think I see you this minute, as yon lifted 
your head off the block to settle the lace collar that the villain the execu¬ 
tioner rumpled with his bloody fingers; I think I hear the words you spoke: 
‘Honest Marlin, for all your practice, you are but a clumsy valet.’ Well, 
well I ’tis a happier and a prouder day that same than to-morrow’s dawn 
will bring to ourselves. Yes, yes, my darlings,” said Talc, with a benevolent 
smile, as he waved his hand towards a picture where two, beautiful children 
were represented, sitting on the grass, and playing with flowers, “ be happy 
and amuse yourselves, in Gjod’s name; ’tis the only time for happiness 
your livfe ever gave you. Ah ! and here’s your father, with a smile on his 
face and a cheerful brow, for he had both till the day misfortune robbed 
him of his cliildrcnand he stood in front of a portrait of an officer in an 
admiral’s uniform. He was a distinguished member of the Darcy family; 
but from the nature of his services, which were sdl maritime, and the great 
number of years he had spent away'S'om Ireland, possessed less of Tate’s 
sympathy than most of the others. 

“ They say you didn’t like Ireland; but I don’I believe them. There 
never was a Darcy didn’t love the ould island; but I know well whose fault 
it was if you didn’t—it was that dark villain that’s standing at your side, 
ould Harry Inchiquin, the renegade, that turned many a man against his 
country. Ye may frown and scowl at me; but it you were alive this 
minute. I’d say it to your face, It was you that first brought gamblit^t 
and dicing under this blessed roof; it was you that sent the ould acres to 
the hammer; ’twas you that loved rioting, and duelling, and every wicked- 
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• neaa, just like dd Bageual Daly himself, that never could sleep in his bed 
if he hadn’t a light on hand.” 

“What ho! yon old reprobate!” called out Daly, in a voice which, 
echoing under the arched roof, seemej rather to float tlirough the atmo¬ 
sphere than issue from any particular quarter. 

“Oh! maxciful Father!” cried Tate, as, falling on liis knees, the lamp 
dropped from his fingers, and became extinguished—“ oh! marcifnl Father! 
sure I didn’t mane it; ’tis what the lying books said of you—bad luck to 
the villains that wrote them! Oh, Gbd! pardon me; I never thought 
you’d hear me; and if it’s in trouble you are. I’ll say a mass for you every 
day till Aaster, and one every Friday as long as I live.” 

A hoarse burst of laughter broke from Daly, while paeing the gallery 
with heavy tread he went forth, banging the door behind him. The terror 
was too great for poor Tate’s endurance, and, with a faint cry for mercy, he 
rolled down upon the floor almost insensible. * 

Wlien morning broke, he was found seated iii the refectory, pale and 
careworn; but no entreaty, nor no pressing, could elicit from him one word 
of a secret in which he believed were equally involved the honour of the 
dead and the safety of himself. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A OliAKCB AT pyBlJO OMKION IS;rHE TEAK 1800. 

Among the arrangements for the departure of the family from the abbey, 
all of which were confided to Bagcnal DiJy, was one which he pressed with 
a more than ordinary zeal and anxiety; this was, that they should set out 
at a very early hour of the moniing—at dawn of day, if possible. Lady 
Eleanor’s habits made such a plan ^Objectionable, and it was only by repre¬ 
senting the great sactiflee of feeling a later departure would exact, when 
crowds of country people would assemble to taketbeir farewells of them for 
ever, that she consented. While Daly depicted the unnecessary sorrow to 
which they would expose themselves by the sight of their old and attached 
tenantry, he strenuously preserved silence on the real reason which actuated 
him, and to explain which a brief glancc*at the state of public feeling at the 
f period is necessary. , 

To such a pitch of acrimony and animosity were parties borne by the agi- 
tatioa which preceded the carrying of the “Union,” that all previous cha- 
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racter and conduet of those who voted on the question were deemed as 
nothing in comparison with the line they adopted on the one absorbing 
subject. If none who advocated the Ministerial plan escaped the foulest 
animadversions, ^ who espoused the opposite side were exalted to the 
dignity of patriots; argument and reason went for little, principle for still 
less; a vote was deemed the touchstone of honesty. Such rash arid hasty 
judgments suited the temper of the times, and it may be said, in extenua¬ 
tion, were not altogether without some show of reason. Bach day revealed 
some desertion from the popular party of men who, up,to that moment, had 
rejected all the seductions of the Crown; country gentlemen, hitherto sup¬ 
posed inaccessible to all the, temptations of bribery, were found suddenly 
addressing speculative letters to their constitoeBcies, wherein they inge¬ 
niously discussed all the contingencies of a measure they had once 
opposed without qualification. Noblemen of high rank and fortune were 
seen to pay long visits at tlie Castle, and, by a strange fatality, were 
fonnd to have modified their opinions exactly at the period selected by the 
Crown to bestow on them designations of honour or situation.? of trust and 
dignity. Lawyers in high practice at the bar, men esteemed by their pro¬ 
fession, jmd held in honour by the public, were seen to abandon their 
position of proud independence, ajid accept Government appointments, in 
many cases inferior botli in profit and rank to wbat they had surrendered. 

There seemed a kind of panic abroad. Men feared to walk without the 
protective mantle of the Crown being extended over tbem; the barriers of 
shame were broken down by tlie extent to whicli corrnjilion bad spread. 
The c.xamples of infamy were many, and several were reconciled to the ig¬ 
nominy of their degradation by their associates in di.sgraoc. That in sucli 
general (iorruptioa the judgments of the public should have been equally 
wholesale, is little to be wondered at; the regret is rather that they were so 
rarely unjust and iU-bestowed. 

Pubbe confidence was utterly uprooted; there was a national bankruptcy 
of honour, and none were trusted; all the guarantees for high principle and 
rectitude a lifetime had given, all the hostages to good faith years of un- 
imjieaclied honour bestowed, were for^tteu in a moment, and such as op¬ 
posed the Oiovernjnent measure with less of acrimony or activity than 
tlieir neighbours, were set down “ as waiting for or soliciting the bribery of 
the Crown.” 

To this indiscriminating censure the Knight of Gwynne was a victim. It 
may be remarked that in times of popular excitement, when passions arc 
rife and the rude enthusiasm of the* mass has beaten down the more calmly 
weighed opinion of the few, tbqt there is a strange pleasure felt in the de¬ 
tection of any real or supposed lapse of one once esteemed. It were well 
if this msdignant delight were limited to the mere mob, hat it is not so; men 
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"of oduoatiou and position are not exempt from its taint. It wonld seem as 
if society were so thoroughly disorganised that every feeling was perverted, 
and all the esteem for what is good and^reat had degenerated into a general 
cry of exultation over each new instance of tarnished honour. 

Accustomed as we now are to the most free and unfettered criticisms of 
all public men and their acts, it would yet astonish any one not conversant 
with that period to look back to the newsp^rs of the time, and see the 
amount of violence and personality with which every man obnoxious to a 
party was visited; coarse invective stood the place of argument, a species 
of low humour had replaced the light brilliancy of wit. The public mind, 
fed on grosser materials, had lost all appetite foj the piquancy of more highly- 
flavoured food, and the purveyors were not sorry to find a market for a com¬ 
modity which cost them so little to procure. In this spirit was it that one 
of the most popular of the Opposition journals announced for the amuse¬ 
ment of its readers a series of sketches under the title of “ The Gallery of 
Traitors,”—a supposed collection of portraits to be painted for the Viceroy, 
and destined to decorate one of the chambers of the Castle. 

Not salisiied with aspersing the reputation, and mistaking the views of 
any who sided with the Mhiister, the attack went further, and actually 
ascribed the casualties which occurred ta such pereons or their families as 
instances of Divine vengeance. In this diabolical temper the Knight of 
Gwynne was held up to reprobation; it was a bold thought to venture on 
calumniating a man every action of whose_life had placed him above even 
slander, but its boldness was the warranty of success. The whole story of 
hk arrival in Dublin, iris dinner with the Secretary, his intimacy with 
Heffernan, was related circumstanlially. The night on which Heffeman 
entrapped him by the trick already mentionedj was quoted as the eventful 
moment of his change. Then came the history of Ids appearance in the 
Douse on the evening of the second reading, bis hesitation to enter, his 
doubts and waverings were all described, ending with a minute detail of his 
compact with Lord Castlcrcagb, by wbicli his voting was dispensed with, 
and bis absence frcim the division deemed enough. 

Gleeson’s flight and its consequciAes were soon known. The ruin of 
Darcy’s large fortune was a circumstanoci not likely to Iqje by public discus¬ 
sion, particularly when Ihe daily columns of a new^aper devoted a consider¬ 
able space to the most minute detaib of that catastrophe. It was asserted 
that the Knight had sold himself for a Marquisate and a seat in the English 
Peerage. That his vote was deemed so great a prize by the Minister th^ 
he might have made even higher terms, Sat in the confideuco of possessing 

. a large fortune he had only bargained for rqpfc, and rejected every offer of 
mere emolument, and now came the dreadful r^ribution on his treachery, 
the downfal of his fortune by the villany of Ms agent. To assume a title 
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when the very expense of the patent could not be borne was an absurdity, 
and this explained why Maurice Darcy remained nngazetted. Such was the 
plausible calumny generally circulated, and, alas! for the sake of charity, 
scarcely less generally believed. 

There are epidemics of credulity as of infidelity, and such a plague raged 
at this period. Anything was believed, were it only bad enough. While 
men, therefore, went about deploring, with all the sanctity of self-esteem, 
the fall of Maurice Darcy, public favour, by one of those caprices all its 
own, adopted the cause of his colleague, Hickman O’Reilly. His noble re¬ 
fusal of every offer (and what a catalogue of seductions did they not enume¬ 
rate !) was given in the largest type. They recounted, with aU the eloquence 
of their calling, the glittering coronets rejected, the places of honour and 
profit declined, the dignities proffered in rain, preferring as he did the un¬ 
titled rank of a country gentleman, and the unpurchasable station of a true 
friend to Ireland. 

He was eulogised in capital letters, and canonised among the martyrs of 
patriotism; public orators belaboured him with praises, and baUad-singers 
chanted his virtues through the streets. Nor was this turn of feeling a 
thing to be neglected by one so shrewd in worldly matters. His sudden 
accession to increased fortune and the position attemknt on it, would, he well 
knew, draw down upon him many a sneer upon his origin, and some un¬ 
pleasant allusions to the means by which the wealth was amassed. To an¬ 
ticipate such an ungrateful inquiry he seized the lucky accident of his popu¬ 
larity, and turned it to the best aecount. 

Whole “ leaders” were devoted to the laudation of his character: the 
provincial journals, less scrupulous than the metropolitan, boldly asserted 
their' knowledge of the various bribes tendered to him, and threw out dark 
hints of certain disclosures which, altliough at present refrained from out of 
motives of delicacy, should Mr. O’Reilly ultimately be persuaded to mak(% 
the public woidd be horrified at the extent to which corruption had been 
carried. 

The O’Reilly liveries, hitherto a modest snnff colour, were now changed 
to an emerald green; an Irish mottolipmamented the garter of the family 
crest; while the vjry first act of his return to the west was a splendid dona¬ 
tion to the chapel of Ballyraggan, or, as it was subseqncntly and more 
poUtely named, the Church of St. Barnabas of Trfeves; all measures dictated 
by a high-spirited independence, and a mind above the vulgar bigotry of 
party. 

Had O’Reilly stopped here—haii he contented himself with the prelimi¬ 
nary arrangements for being a patriot, it is probable that Bagcnal Daly had 
never noticed them, or done so merely with some passing sarcasm ; but the 
fact was otherwise. Daly discovered, in the course of his journey westward. 
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<,,that the rumours of the Knight’s betrayal of his party were generally dis¬ 
seminated in exact proportion witli the new-born popularity of O’Reilly; 
that the very town of Westport, where Darcy’s name was once adored, was 
actually placarded with insulting notices of the Knight’s conduct, and scan- 
didous aspersions on his character: jeering allusions to his altered fortunes 
were sung in the villages as he passed along, and it was plain that the whole 
current of popular opinion had set strong against him. 

To spare his friend Darcy a mortification which Daly well knew would 
be one of the greatest to his feelings, the early departure was planned and 
decided on. It must not be infeiTcd that because the Knight would have 
felt deeply the unjust censure of the masses, ho was a man to care or 
bend beneath the angry menace of a mob; far trom it. The ingratitude to¬ 
wards himself would have called forth the least of his regrets; it was rather 
a heartfelt sorrow at the hopeless ignorance and degradation of those who 
could be so easily deceived—at that populace whose ffckleness preferred the 
tinsel and trappings of patriotism to the acts and opinions of one they had 
known and respected for years. 

Long before day broke, Daly was stirring and busied with all the pre¬ 
parations of the journey; the travelling carriage, covered with its various 
boxes and imperials, stood before the doorjn the court-yard, the horses were 
harnessed and bridled in the stables; everything was in readiness for a 
start; and yet, save himself and the sUblo-men, all within the abbey 
seemed buried in slumber. 

Althongli it was scarcely more than five o’clock, Daly’s impatience at the 
continued quietude around him began to manifest itself : he walked hastily 
to and fro, endcavfluring to occupy his thoughts by a hundred little deUils, 
till at last he foimd himself returning to the same places and with the self¬ 
same objects again and again, while he muttere*d broken sentences of angry 
comments on people who could sleep so soundly at such a time. 

It was in one of these fretful moods he had approached the little flower- 
garden of the Sub-Prior’s house, when the twinkling of a light attracted 
bun; it came from the window of Lady Eleanor’s favourite drawing-room, 
and glittered like a star in the gloom rf the morning. Curious to see who 
was stirring in that part of the house, he drew near, and oj^cning the wicket, 
noiselessly approached the window. lie there beheld Lady Eleanor, who, 
supported on Helen’s arm, moved slowly along the room, stopping at in¬ 
tervals, and again proceeding; she seemed to be taking a last farewell of the 
various well-known objects endeared to her by years of companionship; her 
handkerchief was often raised to her eyes %s she went, but neither uttered a 
syllabic. Ashamed to have obtruded even thus upon a scene of private sor¬ 
row, Daly turned back again to the court-yar3, where now the loud voice of 
the Knight was heard giving his orders to the servants. 

VOL. I. T 
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The first greetings over, the Knight took Dalj’s arm and walked beside, 
him. 

“I hare been thinking over the matter in the night, Bagenal,” said he, 
“and am. oonvinced it were far better tliat you should remain with Lionel; 
we can easily make our journey alone—the road is open, and no difficulty 
in following it—but that poor boy will need advice and counseL You 
will probably receive letters from Dublin by the post, with some instruc¬ 
tions how to act; in any case ray heart fads me at leaving Lionel to him¬ 
self.” 


“ I’ll remain, then,” replied Daly; “ I’ll see you the first stage out of 
Westport, and then return hpre. It is, perhaps, better as you say.” 

“ There is another point,” said Darcy, after a pause, and with evident 
hesitation in his manner, ‘^it is perfectly impossible for me to walk through 
this labyrinth without your guidance, Bagenal—I have neither head nor 
heart for it—^you must be the pilot, and if you quit the helm for a mo¬ 
ment-” 


“ Trust me, Maurice, I’ll not do it,” said Duly, grasping Ids hand with a 
firm grip. 

“I know that well,” said the Knight, as his voice ti-cmbled with agita¬ 
tion ; “ I never doubted the will, Bagenal, it was the power only I suspected. 
I see you will not understand mo. Confound it! why should old friends, 
such as we arc, keep beating about the bush, or fencing like a pair of diplo¬ 
matists ? I wanted to speak to you about that bond of yours -. there is 
something like seven thousand pounds lying to my credit at Henshaw’s; 
take what is necessary, and get rid of that scoundrel Hickman’s claim. If 
they should arrest you-” 

“ I wish he had done so yesterday—my infernal temper, that never will 
let matters take due course, stopped the fellow; you can’t see why, but I’ll 
tell you. I paid the money to Hickman’s law-agent, in Dublin, the morn¬ 
ing I started from town, and they had not lime to stop the execution of the 
■w'rit down here. Yes, Darcy, there was one dm]) more in the stoup, and 1 
drained it! The last few acres I possessed in the world, the old c.s(ato of 
Hardress Daly, is now in the ownenrinp of one Samuel Kerney, grocer, of 
Bride-street. I jyaid off Hickman, however, and found something like one 

hundred and twenty-eight pounds afterwards in my jjockcl-But let us talk 

of something else—you must not yield to these people without a struggle; 
Bicknell says there arc abundant grounds for a trial at bar in the affair. If 
collusion between Hickman and Glceson should be proved—tlmt many of 
the leases were granted with falsh signatures annexed-” 

“I’ll do whatever men of ^credit and character counsel me,” said the 
Knight; “ if there be any question of right, I’E neither compromise nor 
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" surrender it—can promise no more. But hero comes Lionel—^to announce 
breakfast, perhaps.” ' 

And so it was; the young man came towards them with an easy smile, 
presenting a hand to each. If sorrow had sunk deeply into his heart, few 
traces of grief were apparent in his manly, handsome countenance. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the party, the breakfast did not pass over 
as lightly as the dinner of the previous day; the eventful moment of parting 
was now too near not to exclude every other subject, and cven.wdien by an 
exertion some allusion to a different topic would be made, a chance question, 
the entrance of a servant for orders, or the tramp of horses in the court-yard, 
would suddenly bring back the errant thoughts, and place the sad reality in 
all its force before them.' 

Breakfast was over, and yet no one stin-ed; a heavy, dreary reverie 
seemed to have settled on all except Daly—and he, fw)m delicacy, restrained 
the iin)iationce that was working within him. In vain he sought to catch 
Darcy’s eye, and then Lionel’s—both were bent downwards. Lady Eleanor 
at last looked up, and at once seemed to read what was passing in his mind. 

“ I am ready,” said she, in a low, gentle voice, “ and I see Mr. Daly is 
not sorry a1, it. Helen, dearest, fetch mo my gloves.” 

She arose, and the others with her. Tile ealmness in which she spoke on 
the thfme that none dared approach, scemod almost to electrify them, when 
snddeuly a low sob was heard, and the mother fell, in a burst of anguish, 
into the arms of her .son. 

“ Eleanor, my dearest Eleanor!” said Darcy, as hLs pale cheek shook and 
his lip trembled. As if recalled to herself by the words, she raisedJier head, 
and, with a smile of deep-meaning sorrow, said, 

“ It’s the first tear I have yet shed ; it shak be the last.” Then, taking 
Daly’s .arm, she walked .steadily forward. 

“ I have often wondered,” said she, "at the prayer of a condemned felon 
for a few hours longer of life, but I can understaud it mnv. I feel as if I 
could give life itself for another day within these walls, where oflcn I have 
luncd with ennui. You will watch over Lionel for me, Mr. Daly. When 
tlic world went fairly with us, cahvmitics came softened—as the summer 
rain f.-dls lighter in sunsljiuc—hut now, now that we liave'^lost so much, we 
cannot afford more,” 

Daly’s stem features grew sterner and darker; his lips were compressed 
more firmly; ho tried to say a few words, but a low, indistinct muttering 
was all that came. 

The next moment the carriage door was closed on the party—they were 
gone. 

Lionel stood gazing after them till they disappeared; and then, with, a 
slow step, re-entered the abbey. 

T 2 
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CHAPTEB XXXV. • 

BAOEKAL DALY’s BBl'UBN. 

Liosei. Darcy boro up manfully against his altered fortunes so long as 
others were around him, and that the necessity for exertion existed; but 
once more alone within that silent and deserted house, all his courage failed 
him at once, and ho threw himself upon a seat, and gave way to grief. 
Never were the brighter prospects of opening life more cruelly dashed, and 
yet his sorrow was for others. Every object about brought up tlioughts of 
that dear mother and sister, to whom the refinements of life were less luxu¬ 
ries tlian wants. How were they to engage in the stem conflict with daily 
poverty—to see themselves bereft of aU the appliances which filled up the 
hours of each day P Could his mother, frail and delicate as she was, much 
longer sustain the effort by which she first met the stroke of fortune ? 
Would not the reaction, whenever it came, be too terrible to be jjorae ? 
And Helen, too—his sweet and lovely sister—she whom he had loved to 
think of as the admired of a splendid Court; on whose appearance in the 
world he had so often speculated, castle-building over the sensations her 
beauty and her gracefulness would excite—what was to be her lot ? Deep 
and heartfelt as his sorrow was for them, it was only when he thought of 
his father that Lionel’s anguish burst its bound.s, and he broke into a 
torrent of tears. From very boyhood he had loved and admired him, but 
never had the high features of his character so impressed Lionel Darcy, as 
when the reverse of fortune caEed up that noble spirit whose courage dis¬ 
played itself in manly submission and the generous effort to support the 
hearts of others. How cmel did the decrees of fate seem to him, that such 
a man should be visited so heavily, ulhile vice and meaimess prospered on 
every side. He knew not that virtue has no nobler attribute than its power 
of sustaining unmerited aflliction, and that the destiny of the good man is 
never more nobly carried out than when he points the example of patience 
in suffermg. 

Immersed in such gloomy thoughts, he wandered on from room to room, 
feeding, as it were, the appetite for sorrow, by the sight of every object tliat 
could remind him of past happiness; nor were they few. There, was tha 
window-seat he loved to sit in as a boy, when all the charm of some high- 
wrought story could not keep his eyes from wandering at intervab over the 
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green hills where the lambs were playing, or adown by that dark stream, 
where circling eddies marked the leaping trout. Here, was Helen’s fa¬ 
vourite room, a little octagon boudoir, from every window of which a diffe¬ 
rent prospect opened* it seemed to breathe of her sweet presence even yet; 
the open desk, from which she had taken some letter, lay there upon the 
table, the pen she had last touched, the chair she sat upon, all, even to the 
little nosegay of scarce faded flowers, the last she had plucked, teemed with 
her memory. He walked on with bent-down head and tardy step, and 
entered the little room which, opening on the lawn, was used by the Knight 
to receive such of the tenantry as came to him for assistance or advice; 
many an hour had he sat there beside his father, and, while listening with 
the eager curiosity of youth to the little stories of the poor man’s life, his 
trials and his difficulties, imbibed lessons of charity and benevolence never 
to be forgotten. 

The grijat square volume in which the Knight used to record his notes of 
the neighbouring poor, lay on the table; his chair was placed near it; all 
was in readiness for liis coming who was to come there no more ! As Lionel 
stood in silent sorrow, surveying these objects, the shadow of a man dark¬ 
ened the window. He turned suddenly, and saw the tall, scarecrow figure 
of riuiy, the madman. A large placard"dccorated the front of his Imt, on 
which the words " Down with the DarcysJ” were written in capital letters, 
and he carried in his hand a bundle of papers, like handbills, which he shook 
with a me%icing air at Lionel. 

“ What is this, Flury ?” said the youth, opening the window, and at the 
same time snatcliiug one of the papers from his hand. 

“It’s the full account of the grand auction of Government hacks,” said 
I’lury, with the sing-song intonation of a street-crier, “ no longer needed 
for the service of the Crown, and to be sowld without resarve.” 

“ And who sent you here with this ?” said the young man, moderating 
his tone to avoid startling the other. 

“ Connor Egan, Hickman’s man, gave mo a pint and a noggin of spirits 
to cry the auction, and tould me to come up here, for maybe you’d like to 
hear of it ye’rsolvcs.” 

Lionel threw his eycf over the offensive lines, where; In coarse ribaldry, 
names the most venerable were held up to scorn and derision. It it was some 
satisfaction to find that his father was linked in the ruffianly attack with 
men of honour as unblemished as his owm, he was not less outraged at the 
vindictive cowardice that had suggested^this insult. 

“There’ll be a fine sight of people there, by ail accounts,” said Flury, 
gravely, “ for the auction-bills is far and near over the country, and the 
Castlebar coach has one on each door.” 

“ Is popular feeling always as corrupt a thing as this F” muttered Lionel, 
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with » bitter sneer, whOe at the same time the door of the room was opened,' 
and Daly entered. His face was marked by a severe cut on one cheek, from 
which the blood had flowed freely; a dark blue slain, as of a blow, was on 
his chin, and one hand he carried enveloped in his hanfkerchief; his clothes 
were tom besides in many places, nnd bore traces of a severe personal 
eonflict. > 

“ What has happened!” said Lionel, as he looked in alarm at the swollen 
and blood-stained features. “ Did you fall ?” 

“Fall! no such thing, boy,” replied Daly, sternly; “but some worthy 
folk in Castlebar planned a little surprise for me this morning. They 
heard, it seems, that wc passed through ll^ town by daybreak, but that I 
was to return before noon; and so they placed some cars and turf creels in 
the main street, opposite the inn, in such a way that, wliile seeming merdy 
accident, would effectually stop a horseman from proceeding. When I 
arrived at the spot, I halted, and caEcd out to the fellows to move on, and 
let me pass. They took no heed of my w(wds, and then 1 saw in a moment 
what was intended. I had no arms; I purposely left my pistols behind 
me, for I feared something miglit provoke me, tliough not anticipating such 
as this. So I got down and drew this wattle from the side of a turf creel— 
you see it is a strong blackthorn, 'and good stuff, too. Before I was in the 
saddle the word was passed, and the whole street was full of people, and I. 
now perceived that, by the same manoeuvre as they employed in front, they 
had also closed the rear upon me, and cut off my retreat. ‘ Jiow for it! 
now for it!’ they shouted. ‘Where’s Bully Dodd?—^where’s the Bully?’ 
I suppose you know the fellow ?” 

“ The man that was transported ?” 

“ The same. The greater-t ruffian the country was cursed with. He 
came at the coll, without coat or waistcoat, his shirt-sleeves tucked up to 
his shoulders, and a handkerchief round his waist, ready for a light. There 
was an old quarrel between u.s, for it was I captured the fellow the day 
after he burnt .down Dawson’s house. lie came towards me, the mob open¬ 
ing a way for him, with a pewter pot of porter in bis hand. 

“ 'We w'ant you to dhrink a toast for u.s, Mr. Daly,’ said he, with a 
marked courtesy, smd a grin that amused the fellows around him. ‘ Ton 
were always a Patriot, and won’t make any objections to it.’ 

“ ‘ What is i.he liquor ?’ said I. 

“ ‘Good porter—divil a less,’ cried the mob; ‘Mol Heavyside’s best.’ 
And so I took the vessel in my hapds, and before they could say a syllable, 
drained it to the bottom, for I was very thirsty with the ride, and in want 
of something to refresh myself.u 

“ ‘ But you didn’t dhrink the t.oa,sl,’ said Dodd, savagely. 
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“ ‘ Where was the toast f He didn’t say the words,’ shouted the mob. 

“ 'Off with his hat, and make him drink it,’ cried out several others from 
a distance. They saved me one part of the trouble, for they knocked off 
my hat with a stone." 

“ ‘ Here’s health and long life to Hickman O’Keillj!’ cried out Dodd, 

‘ ihat’s the toast.’ 

“ ‘ And wliat have I to wish him either ?’ said I, while at the same time 
I tore open the pewter measure, and then with one strong dash of my hand 
drove it down on the ruffian’s head, down to the very brows. I lost no 
time afterwards, but striking right and left, plunged forwards; tlie mob 
fled as I followed, and by go^ luck, tbe ear-hor.ses getting frightened, 
.sprang forward also, and so I rode on with a few slight cuts a stone or two 
struck me, nothing more; but they’ll need a plumber to rid my friend Dodd 
of his helmet.” 

“And we used to call this town our own,” said lioncl, bitterly. 

“Nothing is a man’s own but his honour, sir. That base cowardice 
yonder believes itself honest and independent, as if a single right feeling, a 
single good or virtuous thought, could consort with habits like theirs; but 
they are less base than those who instigate them.' The real scoundrels s^e 
the Hickmans of this world, the men who compensate for low birth and 
plebeian origin by calnmniating the well-born and the noble. What is 
I’lury wanting here ?” said he, as, attracted by Daly’s narrative, the poor 
fellow had drawn near to listen. 

“ I am glad you put the pewter pot on the Bully’s head, he’s a disgrace to 
the town,” said I'lury, witli a laugh; and he turned away as it enjoying the 
downfal of an enemy. 

“ Oh! I see,” said Daly, taking up one ijf the papers that had faUeu to 
the ground, “this is the first act of the drama; come along, Liont^, let ns 
talk of matters nearer to our hearts.” 

They w'alked along together to the library, each silently following his own 
train of thought, and for some time neither seemed disposed to speak. 
Lionel at length broke silence, as he said, 

“ i have been thinking over it, and am convinced my father will never be 
able to endure ibis lifq of inactivity before liim.” 

“That is exactly the fear I entertain myself for him-; altered fortunes 
will impress themselves more in the diminished sphere to which his influ¬ 
ence and utility will be reduced, than in anything dse; but how to remedy 
this ?” 

“ I have been considering that also, but you must advise me if the plan 
be a likely one. He held the rank of coloael once-” 

“ To be sure he did, and with good right, he raised the regiment himself; 
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Darcy’s Light Horse were as handsome a set of fellows as the service could 
boast of.” 

“ Well, th®, my notion is, that although the Government did not buy 
his vote on the Union, there would be no just reason why they should not 
appoint him to some one of those hundred situations which the service in¬ 
cludes. His former rank, his connexion and position, his unmerited mis¬ 
fortunes, arc, in some sense, claims. I can scarcely suppose his opposition 
iu Parliament would be remembered against him at such a moment.” 

“ 1 hardly think it would,” said Daly, musii^ly; “there is much in what 
you propose. Would Lord Nctherby support such a request if it were 
made ?” 

“He could not well decline it; almost the last thing he said at parting 
was, that whatever favour he enjoyed should be gladly employed iu our be¬ 
half. Besides, we really seek nothing to which we may not lay fair and 
honest claim. My intention would be to write at once to Lord Nethcrby, 
acquainting him briefly with our altered fortunes.” 

“ The more briefly on that topic the better,” said Daly, dryly. 

“ To mention my father’s military rank and services, to state that having 
raised and equijipcd a corlqiany at his own expense, without accepting the 
slightest aid from the Government, now, in his present, change of condi¬ 
tion, he would be proud of any. recognition of those seniees which once 
ho was but too happy to render unrewarded to the Crown. There are many 
])ositions, more or less lucrative, which would well become him, and which 
no right-minded gentleman could say were ill bestowed on such a man.” 

“ All true,” said Daly, whose eye brightened as he gaaed on the youth, 
whose character seemed already about to develop itself under the pressure 
of misfortune with traits of ^norc thoughtful meaning than yet ajtpcared 
in him. 

“ Then I will write to Lord Nethcrby at once,” resumed Lionel; “ there 
can bo no indelicacy in making such a request; he is our relative, the nearest 
my mother has.” 

“ He is far better, he’s a Lord in Waiting, and a very subtle courtier,” 
said Daly. " Write this day, and, if you like it. I’ll dictate the letter.” 

Lionel accepted the oiler with all the pleasure possible. He had been 
from boyhood a linn believer in the resources and skill of Daly in every 
possible contingency of life, and looked on him as one of those persons who 
invariably succeed when everybody else fails. 

There is a species of promptitudo^u action, the fruit generally of a strong 
will iuid a quick imagination, which young men mistake for a much higher 
gift, and estimate at a price very far above its value. Bagenal Daly hafl, 
however, other qualities than these, but truth compels us to own, that in 
lionel’s eyes his supremacy on such grounds was no small merit. He had 
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ever found him reswiy for every emergency, prompt to decide, no less quick 
to act, and without stopping to inquire how far success followed such rapid 
resolves, this very energy charmed him. • It was, then, in perfect confidence 
on the skill and address of his adviser that Lionel sat down, pen in hand, to 
write at his dictation. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE OAW AND ITS CHASCES. 

We left Mr. Daly at the conclusion of our last chapter in the exercise of 
—what to him was always a critical matter—the functions of a polite letter- 
writer. His faults, it is but justice to say, were much less those of style 
than of the individual himself; for if he rarely failed to convey a clear 
notion of his views and intentions, he stiU more rarely omitted to impart 
considerable insight into his own character. 

His abrupt and broken sentence.s, his sudden outbreaks of intelligence or 
passion, were not inaptly conveyed by the character of a handwriting, which 
was bold, careless, and hurried. Indifferent to everything like neatness or 
accuracy, generally blotted, and never very legible, these defects, if they did 
not palliate, they might, in a measure, explain something of Ins habits of 
thought and actiop, but now, when about to dictate to another, the case was 
different, and those interruptions which Daly would liave set down by a 
dash of his pen, were to be conveyed by the Iqps significant medium of mere 
blanks. 

“ I’m ready,” said Lionel, at length, as he sat for some lime iii silent ex¬ 
pectation of Daly’s commencement. But that gentleman was walking up 
and down the room with his hands behind his back, occasionally stopping to 
look out upon the lawn. 

“Very well, begin—‘My dear Lord Netherby,’ or ‘My dear Lord’—it 
doesn’t signify which, though I suppose he would be oL,another mind, and 
find a whole world of ^fference between the two. Have yon that ?—very 
well. Then go on to mention, in such terms as you like yourself, the sudden 
change of fortune that has befallen your family, briefly, but decisively.” 

“ Dictate it. I’ll follow you,” said Lionel, somewhat put out by tliismode 
of composition. 

. Oh! it doesn’t matter exactly what tl^! words arc—say, that a d—d 
scoundrel, Gleeson—Honest Tom we always called him—^has cut and run 
with something like a himdred thousand pounds, after forging and falsifying 
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every signature to oar leases for the kst ten or fifteen years; we are, in con¬ 
sequence, ruined—obliged to leave the abbey, take to a cottage—a devilish 
poor one, too.” 

“ Don’t go BO fast—' we are, in consequence-’ ” 

“Utterly smashed—broken up—no home, and devilish little to live upon 
—my mother’s jointure being barely sufficient for herself and Helen. I 
want, thercfoie, to remind you—your Lordship, that is—to remuid yotu- 
Lordship of the kind pledge which you so lately made us, at a time when 
we little antieipated the early necessity we should have to recal it. My 
father, some forty-five or six years back, raised the Darcy Light Horse, 
equipped, armed, and mounted six hundred men at his own expense. This 
regiment, of which he took the head, did good service in the Low Countrie.s, 
and, although distinguished in many actions, he received nothing but thanks 
—happily not wanting more, if so much. Times are changed now with 
him, and it would be a seasonable act of kindness, and a suitable reward to 
an old ofiicer—highly esteemed as he is, and has been through life—^tomafce 

up for past neglect by some appointment—^the service has many such- 

Confound them! the pension-li.st shows what fellows there are—' Go¬ 
vernors and Deputy-Governors,’ ‘Acting Adjutants’ of this, and ‘Deputy- 
Assistant Commissarbs’ of that.” 

“Tm not to write that, I suppose ?” 

" No, you needn’t—it would do no harm, though, to give them a hint on 
the subject—^but never mind it now. ‘ As for myself. I’ll leave the Guards, 
and take service in the Line. I am only anxious for a regiment on a foreign 
station, and if in India, so much the hotter.’ Is that down ? Well—eh! 
that will do, I think. You may just say, that the matter ought to he ar¬ 
ranged without any communication with your father, inasmuch as, from 
motives of delicacy, he might feel bound to decline what was tendered as an 
offer, though he would hold himself pledged to accept what was called by 
the name of duty. Yes, Lionel, that’s the way to put the case—active 
service, by all means, active .service—no guard-mountmg at Windsor or 
Carlton House—^no Hounslow Heath engagements.” 

Lionel followed, as well as he was able, the suggestions, to which sundry 
short inleijectioni! and broken “hemsl” and ha’sl” gave no small confu¬ 
sion, and at last finished a letter, which, if it conveyed some part of the 
intention, was even a stronger exponent of the character of him who dic¬ 
tated it. 

"Shall I read it over to you?”r 

“Heaven forbid! If you did, I’d alter every word of it. I never re¬ 
considered a note that I did n6t change my mind about it, and I don’t Ibe-* 
lieve I ever counted a sum of money over mote than once williout making 
the tot vary each time. Send it off as it is—‘ Yours tnily, Lionel Darcy.’ ” 
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It wDfl about ten days after the events we have jnst rdated, that Bagenal 
Daly sat in consultation with Darcy’s lawyer in the back parlonr of the 
Knight’s Dublin residence. Lionel, who had been in conclave with them 
for several hours, had just left tjie room, and they now remained in thought¬ 
ful silence, pondering over their late discussion. 

“ That young man,” said Bicknell, at length, “ is very far from being de¬ 
ficient in ability, but he is wayward and reckless as the rest of the family, he 
seems to have signed his name everywhere they told him, and to anything. 
Hern are leases for ever at nominal rents—^iro fines in yenewal—frights of 
fishery disposed of — oak timber—^marble quarries—^property of every kind 
made away with. Never was there such wasteful, ruinous expenditure 
coupled with peculation and actual robbery at the same time.” 

“ What’s to be done P’ said Daly, interrupting a catalogue of disasters he 
could scarcely listen to with patience; “ have you smything to propose ?” 

“ Wc must move in Equity for an inquiry into the validity of tliese 
documents; many of the signatures are probably false; we can lay a case 
for a jury-” 

“Well, I don’t want to hear the details—you mean to go to law; now, 
has Darcy wherervithal to sustjuu a suit ? These Hickmans are rich.” 

“‘ Very wealthy people, indeed,” said Bieknell, dryly. “The Einight can¬ 
not engage in a legal contest with them vuthout adequate means.—lam not 
sufficiently in possession of 'Mr. Darcy’s resources to pronounce on the 
safety of such a step.^’ 

I can tell you, then; they have nothing left to live upon save Ins wife’s 
join! urc. Lady Jllcanor has something like a thousand a year in settlement 
—certainly not more.” 

“ If they can contrive to live on half thi» sum,” said the lawyer, cau¬ 
tiously, “ we may, perhaps, find the remainder enough for our purposes. 
The first expenses will be, of course, very heavy; drafts to prepare, searobes, 
to make, witnesses to examine, with opinion of high counsel, will all.de¬ 
mand considerable outlay.” 

“ This is a point 1 can give no opinion upon,” said Daly; “ they have 
been accustomed to live surrounded with luxuries of every kind: whether 
they can at once descend to actual poverty, or wo\ild rather cling to the 
remnant of their former comforts, is not in my power to tell.” 

“ 'The very bond under which they have foreclosed,” said Bicknell, 
“ admits of great question. Unfortunately, that fellow Glceson destroyed 
all the papers before his suicide, or we (;puld ascertain if a clause of redemp¬ 
tion were not inserted; there was no registry of the judgment, and we are 
owisequeutly in the hands of the enemy.” • 

“ I cannot lielp saying,” said Daly, sternly, “ that if it were not for the 
confounded subtleties of your craft, roguery would have a less profitable 
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sphere of employment: so many hitches, so many small crotchety conjunc¬ 
tures influence the mere qneslion of right ahd wrong, that a man is led at 
last to think less of justice itself than of the petty artifices to secure a su¬ 
periority.” 

“ I must assure you that you are in a gr^ error,” said Bickncll, calmly; 
"the complication of a suit is the necessary security the law has recourse 
to against the wiles and stratagems of designing men. What you call its 
hitches and subtleties, are the provisions against craft by which mere ho¬ 
nesty is protected! that they are sometimes employed to defeat justice, is 
saying no more than that they are only human contrivances, for what good 
institution cannot be so pervepted ?” 

“ So much the better if you can think so. Now, what arc Darcy’s 
chances of success ?—^never mind recapitulating details, which ycinind me a 
great deal too much of^ my own misfortunes, but say, in one word, is the 
prospect good or bad, or has it a tinge of both?” 

“It may be any of the three, according to the way in wliich the claim is 
prosecuted; if there be sufficient means-” 

“ Is that the great question ?” 

“ Undoubtedly; large fees to the leading counsel, retainers, if a record be 
kept for trid at the Assizes, and payment to special Juries, all are expensive, 
and all necessary.” 

“ rU write to Darcy to-night, then—or, better still. I’ll write to Lady 
Eleanor, repeating what you have told me, and asking her advice and 
opinion; meanwhile, lose no time in consulting Mr. Boyle—^you prefer 
him ?” 

“ Certainly, in a case like this he cannot be surpassed; besides, he is 
already well acquainted with all the leading facts, and has taken a deep in¬ 
terest in the affair. There arc classes aud gradations of ability at the bar ir¬ 
respective of degrees of actual capacity; we have the heavy artillery of the 
Equity Court, the light field-pieces of the King’s Bench, and the Congreve 
rockets of Assize display: to misplace or confound them would be a grave 
error.” 

“I know where I’d pnt them all, if my pleasure were to be consulted,” 
muttered Daly, in qn under growl. 

“ Now, if we have a case for a Jury, we must secure Mr. O’Halloran-” 

“ He who made a speech to the mob in Smithflcld the other day ?” 

“ The same; I perceive you scarcely approve of my suggestion, but his 
success at the bar is very considerable; ho knows a good deal of law', and a 
great deal more about mankind, rising man, sir, 1 assure you.” 

"It must be in a falling stjite of society, then,” said Daly', bitterly; 
“time was when the first requisite of a barrister was to be a Gentleman. An 
habitual respect for the decorous observances of polite life was deemed ap 
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essential in one wliose opinions -were as often to be listened to in questions 
of right feeling as of right doing. His birth, his social position, and his 
acquirements, were the guarantees he gave the world thajj, while discussing 
subtleties, he would not be seduced into anything low or unworthy. I am 
sorry that notion has become antiquated.” 

" You would not surely exclude men of high talents from a career because 
their origin was humble ?” said Bicknell. 

“ And why not, sir ? Upon what principle was the body-guard of noble 
persons selected to surround the person of the Sovereign, save that blood 
was deemed the best security for allegiance ? and why should not the law, 
only second in sacred respect to the person of the monarch, be as rigidly 
protected ? The Church excludes from her ministry all who even by phy¬ 
sical defect may suggest matter of ridicule or sarcasm to the laity ; for the 
same reason I would reject from all eonceru with the administration of 
justice those coarser minds whose habits familiarise them with vulgar tastes 
and low standards of opinion.” 

“ I confess this seems to me very questionable doctrine, not to speak of 
the instances which the law exhibits of her brightest ornaments derived from 
the very humblest walks in life.” 

“Such cases are, probably, cstcemc^d the more because of tliat very 
reason,” said Daly, haughtily; “ they arc like the pearl in the oyster-shell, 
not very remarkable in itself, but one mnsl go so low down to seek for it. I 
have an excuse for warmth; I have lost the greater part of a large fortune 
in contesting a right pronounced by high authority to be incontrovertible. 
Besides,” added he, with a courteous smile, “ if Mr. Bicknell may oppose 
my opinion, ho has the nndoubted superiority that attaches to liberal i(y, his 
own family claiming alliance with the best in the land.” 

This happy turn seemed to divert the course of a conversation which half 
threatened angrily. Again the business topic was resumed, and after a short 
discussion, Bicknell took his leave, while Daly prepared to write his lettrar 
to Lady Eleanor. 

He had not proceeded far in his task when Lionel entered with a news¬ 
paper in his lumd. 

“ Have you beard the news of the notorious robber being taken ?” said he. 

“ Who do you mean ? Barrington, is it ?” 

“No; Eroncy.” 

“ Ereney! taken ?—-when—:how—where ?” 

“ It’s curious euough,” said Lionel, coolly, seating himself to read the 
paragraph, without noticing the cagetfiess of Daly’s maimer; “ the fellow 
seems to have had a taste for sporting matters, which no personal fear 
could eradicate. His capture took place this wise. He went over to 
Doncaster, to be present at the Spring Meeting, where he betted freely, and 
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won largely. There happened, however, to come a reverse to his fortin»i 
and on the last day of the running he lost everything, and was obliged to 
apply for a8sistan<ie to a former comp^ion, who, it would seem, was some 
hundred pounds in his debt; this worthy, having no desire to refund, 
threatened the police; Prcncy became exasi)erated, knocked him down on 
the spot, and then, turning smartly round, chucked one of the jockeys from 
his saddle, sprang on the horse’s back, and made off like lightnii^. The 
other, only stunned for a moment, was soon on his legs again, and the cry 
of ‘Frcney! it was Prency, the robber!’ resounded throughout the race¬ 
course. The scene must then have been a most exciting one, for the whole 
mounted population, with one peoord, gave chase. Noblemen and country 
genthanen, fox-bnnters, farmers, and blacklegs, away they went, Preney 
about a quarter of a mile^in front, and riding splendidly.” 

“ That I’m sure of,” said Daly, eamcstly. “ Go on I” 

” Mellington took the lead of every one, mounted on that great steeple¬ 
chase horse he is so proud of—no fcnce.s loo large for him, they say, but the 
robber—and what a good judge of country the fellow must be—left the 
heavy ground, and preferred even breasting a long hill of grass-land, with 
several high rails, to the open country below', where the clay soil distressed 
liis horse. By this maiiceuvre, says the newspaper, he was obliged to make 


a circuit which again brought ihe great body of liis pursuers close up with 
him; and now his dexterity as a horseman became apparent, for wliile 
riding at top speed, and handling his horse with the most perfect Judgment 
he actually contrived to divest himself of his heavy great-coat. He had 
but just accomplished this very difficult task, when Lord Mellington once 
more came up. There was a heavy dyke in front, -with a double post and 
rail, and at this they rushed desperately, each, apparently, calculating on 
the other being tlrrown, or at least ebecked. 

“ Preney, now only a dozen .strides in advance, turned in his saddle, and 
drawing a pistol from his breast, took an m'm—as steadily, too, as if firing 
at a mark. Lord Mellington saw Hie dreadful purpose of the robber; be 
shouted aloud, and pulling up with all his might, he bent down to the very 
mane of his horse. Preney pulled the trigger, and with one mad plunge 
Lord Mellington’s hprse came head-foremost to the ground with his rider 
under him. Preney was not long the victor; the racer he bestrode breasted 
the high rail, and, unable to clear it, fell heavily forward, smashing the 
frail tinibers before luri^ and pitching the rider on his bead. lie was up in 


a second and away; for about twenty yards bis speed was immense, then 
reeling, he staggered forwards and fell senseless; before he rallied be was 


taken, and in handcuffs. There jg a description of the fellow,” said Lionel, 


“ and, by Jove 1 one would think they wore describing some wild, denizen of 
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tlie woods, or some strange aninuil of savage life, so eloquent is the para¬ 
graph about liis ajjpearance and personal strength.” 

“ A well-knit fellow, no doubt, and more than a match for most in single 
conibat,” said Daly, musing. 

“ You have seen him, then ?” 

“ Ay, that I have, and most see him again. Where is he confined?” 

“In Newgate.” 

“ That is so far fortunate, booaitsc the gaoler is an old acquiuntance of 
mine.” 

“ I have a great curiosity to sec this Drcney.” 

“ Come along with me, then,” said Daly, as he arose and rang the bell to 
order a carriage ; “ you shall gratify your cunosity, but I nmst ask you to 
leave us alone together afterwards, for, strange as it may seem, we Irave a 
little afl'air of confidence between us.” 

It did, indeed, appear not a little strange that anj secret negotiation or 
understanding slioidd exist between two such men, but Lionel did not ven¬ 
ture to ask any explanation of tiic difficulty, but silently prepared to accom¬ 
pany liini. As they went along towards Newgate, Daly related several 
anecdotes of I'reucy, idl of which tended to show that the fellow had all Ids 
life felt that strange passion for danger so attractive to certain minds, and 
that his lawless career was more probably adopted from this tendency than 
any mere desire of money-getting. Mauy’of his robberies resembled feats 
of daring rather than cautious schemes to obtain property. “Society,” 
added Duly, “is truly not much benefited because tbo highwayman is 
capricious, but still, one cannot divest oncscK of a certain interest for a 
rascal who has iflways shown himself ready to risk his neck, and who has 
never been chargi^d with any distinct act of crucify. When I say this much, 
I must caution you agaimst indulging a sympathy for a law-breaker because 
he is not a perfect monster of iniqiuly; such fellows arc very rare, and we 
are always too well inclined to admire the few good qualities of a bad man, 
just as we arc astonished at a few words spoken plain by a parrot. 

' The Itiings them.selves are neither strange nor rare, 

We wonder how the devil they came there.” 

While Daly wisesly cautioned his young companion (gainst the indulgence 
of a false and mawkish sympathy for the criminal, he, in his own heart, 
could not help feeling the strongest interest for any ipisforlime of a spirit 
so wild and so reckless. 

Daly’s card, passed tlirongh the iron grating of the strong door, soon pro¬ 
cured them admission, and they were conducted into a small and neatly fur¬ 
nished room, where a mild-looking, middle-aged man was seated,, reading. 
He rose as they entered, and saluted them respectfully. 
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Good evening, Dann, I hope I see you well. My friend, Captain Darcy ■ 
—Mr. Dnnn. We have just heard that the noted Freney has taken up his 
lodgings here, and are curious to see him." 

I’m afraid I must refuse your request, Mr. D^y; my orders are most 
positive about the admission of any one to the prisoner: there have beeu I 
can’t say how many people here on the same errand since four o’clock, when 
he arrived.” 

“I think I ought to be free of the house,’’ said Daly, laughing; “I 
matriculated here at least, if I didn’t take out a high degree.” 

” So you did, sir,” said Dunn, joining iu the laugh. “Freney is in the 
very same cell you occupied for four months.” 

“ Come, come, then, you can’t refuse me paying a visit to my old quarters.” 

“ There is another objection, and a stronger one—Freney himself declines 
seeing any one, and asked a special leave of the Sheriff to refuse all comers 
admission to liim.” 

" This surprises me,” said Daly; “ why, the fellow has a prodigious deal 
of personal vanity, and I cannot conceive his having adopted snqh a resolu¬ 
tion.” 

“Perhaps I can guess his meaning,” said the gaoler, shrewdly; “the 
greater number of those who cantje here, and also who tried to see him iu 
Liverpool, were artists of one kind or other, wanting to riikc busts or pro¬ 
files of him. Now, my surmise is, Freney would not dislike the notoriety, 
if it were not that it might be inconvenient one of these days. To be plain, 
sir, though he is doubly ironed, and in the strongest part of the strongest 
gaol in Ireland, he is at this moment meditating on an escape, iu the event, 
of which ho calculates all the trouble and annoyance it would give him to 
have his picture or his cast stuck up in every town and village of the king¬ 
dom. This, at least, is my reading of the mystery, but I think it is not 
without some show of probability.” 

“ Well, the objection could scarcely apply to me,” said Daly; “ if Ids 
portrait be not taken by a more skilful artist than I am, be may be very easy 
on the score of recognition. Pray let me send in my name to liim, and if he 
refuses to see me, I’ll not press the matter further.” 

Partly from an pld feeling of kindness tow-arda Daly, Dunn gave no fur¬ 
ther opposition, but in reality ho was certain that Freney’s refusal would set 
the matter at re.st. His surprise was consequently great when the turnkey 
returned with a civil message from Freney that he wo»ild be very glad to 
see Mr. Daly. 

“Your friend can remain here,” said Dunn, in a voice that plainly 
showed he was not quite easy ;n his mind as to the propriety of the inter-. 
view; and Daly, to alleviate suspicions natural enough in one so circum¬ 
stanced, assented, and walked on after the turnkey, alone. 
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“ That’s the way he spends his time; listen to him now,” whispered the 
turnkey, as they stopped at the door of the cell, from within which the deep 
tones of a man’s voice were heard singing to himself, as he slowly paced 
the narrow chamber, his heavy fetters keeping a melancholy time to the 
melody; 

’Twas afther two when he quitted Kaas, 

But he gave the spur and he went the pace, 

" As many as like may now give chase,” 

Says he, “ I give you warning. 

You may raise the country far and near. 

From Malin Head down to Cape Clear, 

But the divil a man of ye all 1 fear, * 

Til be far away before morning.” 

By break of day he reach’d Kildare, 

The black horse never turn’d a hair; 

Says f'rency, “ AYe’ve some time to spare. 

This stage we’ve rather hasten’d.” 

So he eat four eggs and a penny rowl. 

And he mix’d of whisky such a bowl! 

The drink he sliared with the beast, by my sowl! 

For Jack was always dacent. 

“ Yon might tighten the girths,” Jack Freney cried, 

“ For Tve soon a heavj' road to gde.” 

’Twas the truth he tould, for he never lied, 

The way was dark and rainy. 

“ Good-by,” says he, “ I’ll soon he far. 

And many a mile from Mullingar.” 

So he kiss’d the girl betiind the bar, 

’Tis*the divil you wor, Jatii Freney! 

“ Sorra lie in that, any way,” said the robber? as bo repeated the last line 
over once more, with evident self-satisfaction. 

“ Wlio eomes there’!”’ cried be, sternly, as tlie heavy bolts were shot back, 
and the massive door opened. 

“Why don’t .you say, ‘ Stand and deliver!’ ” said the turnkey, with a 
laugh as harsh and grating as the creak of the rusty hinges. 

‘ And many a time I did to a better man,” said Freney. 

“ You may leave us uaw,” said Daly, to the turnkey. '■ 

“ Mr. l^aly, your sarvant,” said the robber, saluting him; “ you’re the 
only man in Ireland I wanted to see.” 

“ I wish oar meeting had been anywhere else,” said Daly, sorrowfully, as 
he took his seat on a stool opposite the bed where Freney sat. 

“ Well, well, so it is, sir j it’s just what every one prophesied this many 
a.day; as if there was much cunning in sayin^that I’d be banged some time 
or other; why, if they wanted to surprise me, they’d have tould me I’d 
never be taken. You heard how it was, I suppose ?” 
vob. 1 .- ■ u 
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Dftly nodded, and Freney went on: 

“ The English horse wouldn’t rise to the rail; if I was on the chesnut 
marc or Elack Billy, I wouldn’t be«whcrc I am now.” 

" I haye several things to ask,you about, Freney; but first, how can 1 
serve you? You must have counsel in this business.” 

“ No, sir, I thank you; it’s only throwing good money after bad; I’ii 
plead guilty, it will save time with us all.” 

“ But you give yourself no chance, man.” 

“ Faix, I spoiled my chance long ago, Mr. Daly, Do you know, sir”— 
here he spoke in a low, determined tone—" there’s not a mail in Ireland I 
didn’t stop at one time or other. There’s few country gentlemen I haven’t 
lightened of their guineas; the Court wouldn’t hoH the witnesses against 
me if I were to stand mj trial.” 

“With all that, yow must still employ a lawyer; these fellows are as crafty 
in their walk a.s ever you were in yotirt. Who will you have ? Name the 
man, and leave the rest to me.” 

Freney seemed to deliberate for a few moments, and he threw his eyes 
down at the heavy irons on his legs, and he gazed at the strong stanchions 
of the windows, and then said, in a low voice, 

“ There’s a chap called Hosey M'Gaxry, in a cellar in Charle.s-slreel; 
he’s an ould man with one eye, and not a tooth in his head, but he’s the 
only man that could sarve me now.” 

“ Hosey M'Garry,” repeated Daly, “ Charles-strect,” as he wrote down 
the address with liis jjcncil; “ a strange name and residence for a lawyer.” 

“ 1 didn’t say he was, sir,” said Freney, laughing. 

. “ And who and what is he, then?” 

" The only man, now alivf^, that can make a cowld chisel to cut iron with¬ 
out noise.” 

“ Ah 1 that’s what you’re thinking of; you’d rather trust to the flaws 
of the iron than of the indictment. Perhaps you are not far wrong, after 
all.” 

“ If I was in the court below without the fetters,” said Freney, ciigcrly, 
“ I could climb tbe wall with a Imldfast and a chisel, and get down the 
same way on the other side; once there, Mr. Daly, I’d sing the ould ballad. 

For tlio (I'lvil a man of yc all I fear. 

I'll be far away before morning." 

" And how axe these tools to fcach you here ? If they admit any of your 
friends, won’t they search them first ?” 

“So they will, barrin’ it was a gentleman,” replied Freney, while his ey^s 
twialded with a peculiarly cuimiug lustre. 
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“ So, then, yon rely on me for this piece of service ?” said Daly, after a 
pause. 

“ Troth, you’re the only geutlemaft of my acquaintance,” said Freney, 
quainlly. 

“ Well, I suppose I must not give you a bad impression of the order; 
rn do it.” 

“ 1 knew you would,” rejoined Freney, calmly; “ you miglit bring two 
files at the same time, and a phial of sweet oil to keep down the noise. 
Hush ! licrc’s Gavin coming to turn you out—he said ten minutes.” 

“ Well, then, you shall sec mo to-morrow, Freney, and I’ll endeavour to 
see your friend in the mean time.” This vrtis said as the turnkey stood at 
the open door 

“ This gentleman wants to have a look at you, Freney,” ^id the gaoler, 
“as if he couldn’t see you for nothing, some Saturday morning soon.” 

“ Maybe he’d not know me in a nightcap,” replied Freney, laugliing, 
while he turned the lamplight full on Lionel Darcy's features. 

“ The very fellow that rode off with the horse!” exclaimed Lionel, as he 
saw hiiti. 

“Young O’Reilly!” said Freney. “Wliat signifies that charge now? 
Won’t it satisfy you if they hang me foi* something else ?” 

“ That’s Captain Darcy, man,” broke in Daly. “ Is all your knowledge of 
mankind of so little use to you that you cannot distinguish between a bom 
gentleman and an upstart ?” 

“ By my oalli,” said the robber, aloud, “ I’m as glad as a ten-pound note 
to know that it wasn’t a half-bred one that showed the spirit you did! 
Hurrah! there’s hopes for ould Ireland yet, when the blood and bone is 
still left in her! And wasn’t it real luck that I saw' you this night.'’ If I 
didn’t, I’d have done you a bad turn. One word, Mr. Daly, one word in 
your car.” 

Tlie robber drew Daly towards him, and whispered eagerly for some 
seconds. 

A violent exclamation burst from Daly as he listened, and then he cried 
out, “ What! are you sure of this ? Don’t deceive me, man!” 

“ May I never, butit’s true.” 

“ Why, then, not have told it before?” 

“ Because”—here he faltered-'-" because—faix. I’ll tell the truth—I 
thought that young gentleman was Ilickinan’s grandson, and I couldn’t 
bring intsclf to do him a spite after what 1 had seen.” 

“ The time is up, gentlemen,” said the turnkey, who, out of the delicacy 
of hi.s official feeling, was slowly pacing thc?corridor up and down while they 
talked together. 

u 2 
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“If this be but true,” muttered Daly to himself, "there’s another cast 
of the dice for it yet.” 

“ I am sorry for that fellow,” said’Lionel, aloud; “ he did me a good turn 
once; I might have gone down the torrent were it not for his aid.” 

“ Bo you might, man,” said Daly, speaking in a lialf-soliloquy; “ he gives 
the only chance of victory I’ve seen yet.” 

Th^e words, so evidently inapplicable to Lionel’s observations, were a 
perfect enigma, but he did not d^ to ask for any explanation, and walked 
on in silence beside him. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

A SCBOB OF HOME. 

Ip the climate of northern Ireland be habitually one of storm and severity, 
it must be confessed that, in the rare but happy intervals of better weather, 
the beauty of the coast scenery is unsurjiassed. Indented with little bays, 
whose sides arc formed of immense cliffs of chalk, or the more stately gran¬ 
deur of that columnar basalt which extends for miles on either side of the 
Causeway, the most vivid colouring unites with forms the wildest and most 
fantastic; crag and precipice, sandy beach and rocky shore, alternate in 
endless variety; wlule islands are there, some, green and sheep-clad, others, 
dark and frowning, form the home of nothing but the sea-guU. 

It was on such an evening of calm as displayed the scene to its greatest 
advantage, when a long column of burnished golden light floated over the 
sea, tipping each crested wave, and darkened into deeper beauty between 
them, that the Knight, Lady Eleanor, and Helen, sat under the little porch 
of their cottage and gazed upon the fair and gorgeous picture. 

If the leafy grove, or the dark wood, seem sweeter to our senses when the 
thrilling notes of tl.e blackbird or the thrush sing in their solitude, so the 
deepest silence, the most unbroken sldlness, has a wonderful effect of sooth¬ 
ing to the niiud beside the sea shore we have so often seen terrible in the 
fury of the storm. A gentle calm steals over us as we listen to the long 
sweeping of the waves, heaving an(l breaking in measured mclody,’and our 
thoughts, enticed by some dreaming ecstasy, w'ander away over the bound¬ 
less ocean, not to the far-off lasds of other climes alone, but into worlds of 
brighter and more beauteous mould. 

They sat in silence, at first only occupied by the lovely scene that stretched 
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»way before them, but at last each deeply immersed in his own thoughts— 
thoughts which, unconnected with the objects around, yet by some strange 
mystery were tinctured by all their cahn and tranquil beauty. A fisherman 
was mending his net upon the little beach below, and his children were 
playing around him, now running merrily along the strand, now dabbling in 
the white foam left by the retreating waves; the father looked up from 
time to time to watch them, but without interrupting the low monotonous 
chant by which he lightened his labour. 

Towards the little group at length their eyes were turned. “ Tes,” said 
the Knight, as if interpreting what was passing in the minds of those at his 
side, “ that is about as near to human happiness as life affords. I believe 
there would be very few abortive ambitions if men were content to see 
their children occupy the same station as themselves ; and yet, when the 
time of one’s own reverses arrives, how very little af true happiness is lost 
by the change of fortune.” 

“ My dearest father!” said Helen, as in a transport of delight she threw 
her arms around him, “how happy your words make me! You are then 
contented?” 

" Do I not look so, my sweet Helen ? And your mother, too, when have 
you seen her so well ?—when do you remember her walking, as she did to¬ 
day, to the top of the great cliff of Dunluce ?” 

“ With no other ill consequence,” said Lady Eleanor, smiling, “ than a 
most acute attack of vanity, for I begin to fancy myself quite young again.” 

“Well, mamma, don’t forget we have a visit to pay some of these days 
to Ballintray—that’s the name of the place, 1 think. Miss Daly resides at.” 

“ Yes, we really must not neglect it. There was a delicacy in her note of 
welcome to us here, judging that we might mot be prepared for a personal 
visit, which prepossesses me in her favour. You promised to make our 
acknowledgments, but I believe you forgot all about it.” 

“No, not that,” said the Knight, hesitatingly; “ but in the midst of so 
many things to do and think about, I deferred it from day to day.” 

“ Shall we go to-morrow, then?” cried Helen, eagerly. 

“ I think it were better if your father went first, lest the way should 
prove too long for us.. I am so proud of my pedestriaivism, Helen, I’ll not 
risk any failure.” 

“ Be it so,” said the Knight, quietly. “ And now of this other matter 
Bagenal presses so strongly upon us. I feel the greatest repugnance to 
a.ssume any name but that I have alwa^jj? borne, and, I hope, not disgraced; 
he says we shall be objects of impertinent curiosity here to the neighbour¬ 
hood.” • 

“ Ruins to dispute the honours of lionship with Dunluce,” said Lady 
Eleanor, smiling faintly. 
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“Just SO; that might, however, he home patiently; they will soon leave 
off talking of us when we give them little matter for speculative gossip. Be¬ 
sides, we are so far away from anything that could be called neighbourhood.” 

“But he suggests some other reasons, if I mistake not,” said Lady 
Eleanor. 

“ He does, but so darkly and mysteriously, that I cannot even guess liis 
drift. Here is bis letter.” And the Knight took several papers from his 
pocket, from among which he selected one, whose large and blotted writing 
unmistakably pronounced it Bagcnal Daly’s. “ Yes, here it is : ‘ Bickncll 
‘says that Hickman’s people are fully persuaded that you have left Ireland 
with the intention of never returning; that this impression should be main¬ 
tained, because it will induce them to be. less guarded than if they believed 
you were still here, directing any legal proceeding. The only ease, ihere- 
forc, ho will prepare for trial, will be one respecting the leases falsely signed. 
The bond and its details must be unravelled by time; here also your incog¬ 
nito is all-essential—it need only be for a short time, and on scruples of 
delicacy so easily got over: your grandfather called himself Gwynne, and 
wrote it also.’ That is quite true, Eleanor, so lie did; his letters are signed 
Matthew Gwynne, Knight of-. I remember the signature well.” 

I think with Mr. Daly,” said Siady Eleanor, “ it will save us a world of 
observant impertinence; this place is tranquil and .solitary enough just now, 
but in summer the coast and the Causeway have many visitors, and although 
the ‘ Corvy’ is out of the common track, if our names be bruited about, we 
shall not escape that least graceful of all attentions, the tender commisera¬ 
tion of mere acquaintances.” ‘ 

“ Mamma is right,” said Helen; “ we should be hunted out by every 
tourist to report on how we bOrc our reverses, and tormented with anony¬ 
mous condolences in prose, and short stanzas on the beauty of resignation.” 

“Well, and, my dear Helen, perhaps the lessons might not be so very in¬ 
applicable,” said the Knight, smiling affectionately. 

“ But very incilieieut, sir,” replied Helen, with a toss of her head; “ I’m 
not a bit resigned.” 

“ Helen, dearest,” interposed Lady Eleanor, rebnkingly. 

“Not a bit, mamiba; I am happy, happier than 1 ever knew myself be¬ 
fore, if you like that phrase better, because we arc together, because this 
life realises to me all I over dreamed of, that quiet and tranquil pleasure 
people mig^t, but somehow never please to taste of—but, if you ask me am 
I resigned to sec you and my dear fether in a station so much beneath your 
expectations and your habits, I cannot say that I am.” 

“ Then, my dear girl, you accTise us of bearing our misfortunes badly, if 
we cannot partake of your enjoyments on account of our own vain regrets P” 

“ No, no, papa, don’t mistake me; if I grieve over the altered fortunes 
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that limit yout sphere of nsefulness as well as of pleasure, it is because 1 
know how well you understood the privileges and demands of your liigh 
station, and how little a life, so bumblers this is, can exact of qualities that 
were not given to bo wasted in obsourity.” 

"My sweet child,” said the Knight, fondly, “it is a very dangerous prac¬ 
tice to blend up affection with principle; depend upon it, the former vrill 
always coerce the latter, and bend it to its wiE; and as for those good gifts 
you speak of, had I really as many of them as your fond heart would endow 
me with, believe me there is no station so humble as not to admit of their 
exercise. There never yet was a walk in life without its sphere of duties; 
now I intend that not only are we to be happ>here, but that we should con¬ 
tribute to the well-being of those about us.” 

There vras a pause after the Knight had done speaking, during which he 
busied himself in turning over some letters, the seal^of whieh were still un¬ 
broken ; he knew the bandwriting on most of tliem, and yet hesitated about 
inflicting on himself the pain of reading allusions to that condition he had 
once occupied. “ Yes,” muttered he to himself, “ we are always flattering 
ourselves of how essential we arc to our friends, our party, and so forth, and 
yet, when any events occur which despoil us of our brief importance, we see 
the whole business of the world go on a:; currently as ever. What a fore¬ 
taste this gives one of death I So it is, the stream of life flows on, whether 
the bubble on its surface float or burst.” 

“ That’s Lord Netherby’s hand, is it not ?” said Lady Eleanor, as she 
lifted a letter which had fallen to the ground. S 

“ Yes,” said Darcy, carelessly; “ written probably soon after his return 
to England; I have no doubt it contains a most courtly acknowledgment of 
our poor hospitality, and an assurance of uiidjpng regard.” 

“ If it be of that tenor, I have no curioiity to read it,” said Lady Eleanor, 
handing the letter to the Knight. 

“ Helen would like to study so great a master of epistolary flatteries,” 
said the Knight, smiling, " and provided she will keep the whole for her 
private reading, I am willing to indulge her.” 

“ I accept the favour with thanks,” said Helen, receiving the letter; “ you 
know I plead guilty to liking our noble relative. I’m ust skilled enough to 
distinguish between an article trebly gilded and one of pure gold, and his 
Lordaliip, to my eyes, looked as like ihc true metal as possible: he said so 
many pretty things to mamma, and so many fine-things of you and Lio¬ 
nel-” 

“ And paid so many compliments to the fair Helen herself,” interposed the 
Knight. 

“ With so much of good taotr—” 
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"And good taste, Helen,” added Lady EleMior, smiling; "why not say 
that?” 

“Well, I see I shall have to defend myself as well as my champion, so, 
rU even go and read my letter.” 

And so saying, she arose, and sauntered down to the shore; under the 
shelter of a tall rock, from wlmnce the view extended for miles along, she 
sat down. “ What a contrast!” said she, as she broke the seal, “ a courtier’s 
letter in such a scene as this!” 

Lord Netherby’s letter was, as the Knight suspected, written soon after 
his return to England, expressing, in his own most courtly phrase, the 
delightful memory he retained of his visit to Ireland. -Gracefully contrast¬ 
ing the brilliant excitement of that brief period with the more staid quie¬ 
tude of the life to which he returned, he lightly suggested that none other 
than one native to the ^oil could support an existence so overflowing with 
pleasurable emotions. With all the artifice of a courtier, he recalled certain 
little incidents, too small, as mere matters of memory, to find a resting-place 
in the mind, but all of them indicative of the deep impression made upon him 
who remarked them. 

He spoke also of the delight with which his Koyal Highness the Prince 
listened to his narrative of life in Ireland. “ In truth,” wrote his Lordship, 
“ I do not believe that the exigencies of liis station ever cost liim more, than 
when he reflected on the impossibility of his witnessing such perfection in the 
life of a country-house as 1 feebly endeavoured to convey to him. Again 
and again has he asked me to repeat the tale of the hunt—the brilliant ball 
the night of your arrival—and I have earned a character for story-telling of 
which Kelly and Sheridan are beginning to feel jealous, by the mere retail of 
your anecdotes. Lionel’s return is anxiously looked for by all here; and 
the Prince has more than once expressed himself impatient to see him back 
again. My sweet favourite Helen, too—when is she to be presented? 
There will be a Court in the early part of next month, of which I shall not 
fail to apprise you, most earnestly entreating timt my cousin Elenuor will 
not think the journey too far which shall bring her once again among those 
scenes she so gracefully adonicd, and where her triumphs w'ill be renewed 
in the admiration of her ^vely daughter. I need not icll you?that my house 
in town is entirely at her disposal, either as my guests, or, if you prefer it, 1 
shall be theirs, whenever I am not in Waiting.” 

Here the writer detiiiled, with an eloquence all his own, the advantage to 
Helen of making her entree into lif% under circumstances so favourable, re¬ 
marking, with that conventional philosophy just then the popidar cant of 
the day, that the enthusiasm of the world was never long-lived, and that 
even his beautiful cousin Helen should not be above profiting by the favour¬ 
able reception the kindly disposition of the Court was sure to procure for 
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her. This was said in a tone of lialf-serions banter, but at the same time 
the invitation was reiterated with an evident desire for its acceptance. 

As the letter drew near its conclusion, the lines became more closely 
^written, as tiiongh some circumstances hitherto forgotten had suddenly oc¬ 
curred to the writer; and so it proved. 

“I was about, my dear Knight, to write myself, with what truth 1 will 
not say, your ‘ most affectionate friend, Netherby,’ when I received a letter 
which requires some mention at my hands. It is, indeed, one of the most 
extraordinary documents I have ever perused ; nothing very wonderful in 
that, when I tell you from whom it comes—^your old sweetheart, Jalia Wal- 
lincourt, or, as you will better remember he% Julia D’Esterre; she is still 
very beautiful, and just as capricious, just as maligne as when she endea¬ 
voured, by every artifice of her coquetry, to make you jilt my cousin Elewior. 
There’s no doubt of it, Darcy, this woman loved ywi! at least, as much as 
she could love anything, except the pleasure of torturing her fellow-creatures. 
Well, it would seem that a younger son of hers, popularly known as Dick 
Forester, paid you a visit in Ireland, and, no very unnatural occurrence, fell 
desperately in love with your daughter—not so Helen with him. She pro¬ 
bably regarded him as one of that class upon which London has so stamped 
its impress of habit and mauner, that aH; individualism is lost in the quiet 
observance of certain proprieties. He must have been a rare contrast to the 
liigh-souled enthusiasm and waywardness of her own brother! Certain it 
is she refused him; and he, taking the thing much more to heart than a 
young Guardsman usually does a similar catastrophe, hastened home, and 
endeavoured to interest his mother in his suit. Lady Julia had an old ven¬ 
geance to exact, and, like a true woman, could not forego it; she not only 
positively refused all intercession on her parl^ but went what you and 1 will 
probably feel to be a very unnecessary length, and actually declared she never 
would consent to such an alliance. We used to remember (some years ago), 
at Eton, of a certain Dido, who never forgave, and we are told how, for 
many years after, the Uihalis arundo lateri adhasii, but assuredly the poet 
was speaking less of the woes of an individual than of the sorrows of fine 
ladies in all ages. Unfortunately, the similitude ^etween her Ladyship and 
Dido ends here; the classic fair one exhibited, as we asT told, the most deli¬ 
cate fondness for the son of her lover. But, to grow serious: Lady Wal- 
lincourt’s conduct must have been peremptory and harsh; she actually went 
the length of writing to the Duke of York, to request an exchange for her 
son into a regiment serving in India: yhether Forester obtained some clue 
to this manoeuvre or not, ho anticipated the stroke by selling out and leav¬ 
ing the army altogether; whither he is gone, or what has become of him 
since, no one can tell. Such, my deqr Knight, is the emergency in wliioh 
Lady Wallincourt addresses her letter to me—a letter so peculiarly herowm 
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so full of reproaches against you, and vindication of herself, that I actually 
scruple to transmit to you this palpable evidence of still-enduring affection. 

“ Were you both thirty years younger, I should claim great credit to my 
morality for the forbearance. Let that pass, however, and let mo rather ask 
you, if you know, or have heard anything of this wayward boy? Per¬ 
sonally, I am unacquainted with him; but his friends agree in saying that 
he is high-spirited, honourable, and bravo; and it would bo a great pity that 
his affection for a young lady, and his anger with an old one, should mar all 
the prospects of his life. Could you, by any means, find a clue to him ? I do 
not, of course, ask you to interfere in pei-son, lest it might seem that you en¬ 
couraged an attachment which'you have far more reason to discountenance 
for your daughter than hM Lady Wallinconrt for her son; however, your 
doing so would go far to reconcile the young man to his mother, by showing 
that, if there was a difficulty on one side, a still greater obstacle existed on 
the other.” 

Requesting a speedy answer, and begging that the whole might be in 
strict confidence between them, the letter concluded: 

•'I do not doubt, my dear Knight,” said the postscript, “thatyou will sec 
in all this a reason the more for coming up to town. HeJeu’s appearance at 
the Drawing Room would be the best, if not the only, rebuke Lady Wallin- 
court’s insolence could receive. By all means, come. 

“Another complication! Lady W., on first hearing of her son’s duel, and 
the kind treatment he met with after being wounded, wrote a letter of grate¬ 
ful acknowledgments, which she enclosed to her son, neither knowing nor 
caring for the address of her benefactor. When she did hear it at length, 
she was excessively angry that she had been, as she terms it, ‘ the first to 
make advances.’ Ainsi, telles>sont les femmes du monde!” 

Such was Lord Netberby’s letter. With what a succession of emotions 
Helen read it we confess ourselrc-s unable to depict. If she sometimes 
hesitated to read on, an influence, too powerful to control, impelled her 
to continue, while a secret interest in Forester’s fortunes—a feeling she liad 
never known till now—^induced her to learn his fate. More than once, in 
the alteration of her con(^tion, had she recalled the proffer of affection she 
had with such detefxUination rejected, and with what gratitude did she re¬ 
member the firmness of her decision! 

“ Poor fellow!” thought she, “ I deemed it the mere caprice of one 
whose gratitude for kindness had outrun his calmer convictions. And so he 
really loved me!” , 

We must avow the fact: Helen’s indifference to Forester had, in the 
main, proceeded from a false estimate of his character; she saw in him 
nothing but a weU-brcd, good-lookiqg youth, who, with high connexions 
and mndente abilities, had formed certain ambitious views, to be realised 
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rather by the adventitious aid of fortune than his own merits. He was, in 
her eyes, a young politician, cautious and watchful, trained up to regard 
Lord Castlcreagh as the model of statesmen, and political intrigue as the 
very climax of intellectual display. To know that she had wronged him 
was to make a great revolution in her feelings towards him; to see that this 
reserved and calmly-minded youth should have sacrificed everything—posi¬ 
tion, prospects, all—rather than res^n his hope, fwnt as it was, of one day- 
winning her affection! 

If these were her first thoughts on reading that letter, those that followed 
were far less pleasurable. How should she ever be able to show it to her 
fatlier? The circumstances alluded to were «f a nature he never could be 
cognisant of without causing the greatest pain both to him and herself. 
To ask Lady Eleanor’s counsel would be even more difficult. Helen 
witnessed the emotion the sight of Lady Wallioeourt’s name had oc¬ 
casioned her mother the day Forester first visited them; the old rivalry had, 
then, left its trace on her mind as well as on that of Lady J ulia! What 
embarrassment on every hand! Where could she seek counsel, and in 
whom? Bagenal Daly, the only one she could have opened her heart to, 
was away; and was it quite certain she would have ventured to disclose, 
even to him, the story of that affection, vsJiich already appeared so different 
from at first ? Forester was not now in he* eyes the fashionable Guardsman, 
indulging a passing predilection, or whiling away the tedious hours of a 
country-house by a flirtation, in which he felt interested because repulsed; 
he was elevated in her esteem by his misfortunes, and the very uncertainty 
of his fate augmemted her concern. And yet, she must forego the hope of 
saving him, or else, by showing the letter to her father, acknowledge her 
.acquaintance with events she should never haiie known, or knowing, should 
never reveal. 

There was no help for it, the letter could not be shown. In all likelihood 
neither the Knight nor Lady Eleanor would ever think more about it; and 
if they did, there was still enough to speak of in the courteous sentiments 
of the writer, and the polite attention of his invitation, a civility which even 
Helen’s knowledge of life informed her was rather nroffered in discharge of 
a debt, than as emanating from any real desire to play thrir host in London. 

Thus s.atisfying herself that no better conrse offered for the pre.seut, she 
turned homewavd.s, but with a heavier heart and more troubled mind than had 
ever been her fortune in life to have suffered. 
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CHAPTER XXXVni. 

SOME CHAKACTEBS SEW TO THE KSIGHT ASO THE BEAOEK. 

Book after breakfast the following morning the Knight set out to pay bis 
promised visit to Miss Daly, who had taken up her abode at a little village 
on the- coast, about three niilea distant. Had Darcy known that her removal 
thither bad been In consequence of his own arrival at “ the Corvy,” the fact 
would have greatly added to an embarrassment sufficiently great on other 
grounds; of this, howeyer, he was not aware; her brother Bagonal account¬ 
ing for her not inhabiting “the Corvy ” as being lonely and desolate, whereas 
the village of Ballintray was, after its fashion, a little watering-place much 
frequented in the season by visitors from Coleraine, and other towns still 
more inland. 

Thither now the Knight bent his steps by a little footpath across the fields, 
which, from time to time, approacljed the sea-side, and wound again through 
the gently undulating surface of ^at ever-changing tract. 

Not a human habitation was in sight; not a living thing was seen to 
move over that wide expanse; it was solitude the very deepest, and well 
suited the habit of his mind who now wandered there alone. Deeply 
lost in thought he moved onward, his arms folded on his breast, and his eyes 
downcast; he neither bestowed a glance upon the gloomy desolation of the 
land prospect, nor one look qf admiring wonder at the giant clilTs, which, 
straight as a wall, formed the barriers against the ocean. 

“ What a strange turn of fortune,” said he, at length, as relieving Ids 
overburdened brain by speech. “ I remember well the last day 1 ever .saw 
her, it was just before my departure from England for my marriage. 1 re¬ 
member well driving over to Castle Daly to say good-by; perhaps, too, ] 
had some lurking vanity in exhibiting that splendid team of four greys, with 
two outriders; hov: perfect it all was 1 and a proud fellow I was that day 1 
Maria was looking very handsome; she was dressed for riding, hut ordered 
the horses back as I drove up. What spirits she had !—^with what zest she 
seized upon the enjoyments her youth, her beauty, and her fortune gave 
her 1—how ardently she indulged every cosily caprice, and every whim, as 
if revelling in the pleasure of .extravagance even for its own sake! Pearless 
in everything, she did indeed seem like a native princess, surrounded by all 
that barbaric splendour of her father’s house, the troops of servants, the 
equipages without number, the guests that came and went unceasingly, all 
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rendering homage to her beauty. ’Twas a gorgeous dream of life! and well 
she understood how to realise all its enchantment. We scarcely parted 
good friends on that same last day,’’•said he, after a pause; “her manner 
was almost mordant. I can rccal the cutting sarcasms she dealt around her 
—strange exuberance of high spirits carried away to the wildest flights of 
fancy—and after all, when, having dropped my glove, I returned to the 
luncheon-room to seek it, I saw her in a window, bathed in tears; she did 
not perceive me, and we never met after! Poor girl! were those outpour¬ 
ings of sorrow the compensation nature exacted for the exercise of such 
brilliant powers of wit and imagination P or had sh# really, as some believed, 
a secret attachment somewhere ? Who knows P And now we are to meet 
again, after years of absence—so fallen, too! If it were not for these grey 
hairs and this wrinkled brow, I could believe it all a dream;—and what is 
it but a dream, if we are not fashioned to act difi'erently because of our 
calamities P Events are but shadows if they move us not.” 

From thoughts like these he passed on to others—as to how he should be 
received, and what changes time might have wrought in her. 

“ She was so lovely, and might have been so much more so, had she but 
curbed that ever-rising spirit of mockery that made the sparkling lustre of 
her eyes seem like the scathing flash of lightning rather than the soft beam 
of tranquil beauty. IIow we quarrelled and made up again! what ever¬ 
lasting treaties ratified and broken! and now to look back on this with a 
heart and a spirit weary, how sad it seems I Poor Maria! her destiny has 
been less happy than mine! She is alone in the world; I have affectionate 
hearts around ngj to make a home beneath the humble roof of a cabin.” 

The Knight was aroused from his musings by suddenly finding himself on 
the brow of a hill, from which the gorge descended abruptly into a little 
cove, around which the village of Ballintray was built. A row of wliite- 
washed cottages, in winter iuliabited by the fishermen and their families, 
became, in the summer season, the residence of the visitors, many of whom 
deserted spacious and well-furnished mansions to pass their days in the 
squalid discomfort of a cabin. If beauty of situation and picturesque 
charms of scenery could ever atone for so many inconveniences incurred, 

I his little village miglit certainly have done so. Land-locked by two jutting 
promontories, the bay was sheltered both cast and westward, while the rising 
ground behind defended it from the sweeping storms which the south brings 
in its scasoms of rain; in front the distant island of Isla could be seen, and 
the Scottish coast was always discernible in the dear atmosphere of the 
evening. 

'While Darcy stood admiring the well-chosen spot, his eye rested upon a 
semicircular panel of wood, which, covering over a short and gravelled 
avenue, displayed in very striking capitals Ijic words “ Eumballj’s Boarding 
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House.” Tlie edifice itself, more pretentious in extent and character than 
the cabins around, was ornamented with green jalousies to the windows, 
and a dazzling brass knocker surnioniiting a plate of tlic same metal, wlicre- 
upon the name, “Mrs. Jones I'unibally,” was legible, even from the road. 
Some efforts at planting liad been made in the two square plots of yellowish 
grass in front, but they had been lamentable failures; and, as if to show 
that the demerit was of the soil and not of the proprietors, the dead shrubs 
were suffered to stand where they had been stuck down, while, in default of 
leaves or buds, they put forth a plentiful covering of stockings, niglitcaps, 
and other wearables, vAich flaunted as gaily in the breeze as the owners 
were doing on the beach. 

Across the high road and on the beach, which was scarcely more than 
fifty yards distant, stood a large wooden edifice on wheels, whose make 
suggested some secret of its original destination, had not that fact been 
otherwise revealed, since, from beneath the significant name of “Pumbally,” 
an acute decipherer might read the still unerased inscription of “A Panther 
with only two spots from the head to the tail,” an unhappy collocation which 
fixed upon the estimable lady the epithet of the animal in question. 

Various garden-scats and rustic beuehes were scattered about, some of 
which were occupied by lounging figures of gentlemen, in costumes inge¬ 
niously a cross between the sporting world and the naval service; while 
the ladies displayed a no less elegant neglige, half sea-nymph, half shep¬ 
herdess. 

So much for the prospect landward, while towards tlu; w.avcs themselves 
there was a party of bathers, whose flowing hair and lengthened drapery 
indicated their sex. These maintained through all their sprightly gambols 
an animated conversation with a party of gentlemen on the rocks, who 
seemed, by the telescopes and spy-glasses which lay around tliem, to be 
equally prepared for the inspection of near and distant objects, and alter¬ 
nately turned from the criticiism of a fair naiad beneath to a Scotch collier 
working “ north about” in the distance. 

Darcy could not help feeling that if the cockneyism of a boarding-house, 
and the blinds and the brass knocker, were sadly repugnant to the sense o!' 
admiration the scene itself would excite, there was an ample compensa¬ 
tion in the primitive simplicity of the worthy inhabitants, who seemed to 
revel in all the unsuspecting freedom of our fir.st parents themselves; for 
while some stood on little promontories of the rocks in most Canova-like 
drapery, little frescoes of naked children flitted around and about, without 
concern to themselves, or astonishment to the beholders. 

Never was the good Nnight. more convinced of his own prudence in 
paying his first visit alone, and he stood for some time in patient admira¬ 
tion of the scene, until his eye tested on a figure who, seated at some dis- 
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tancc off on a little eminence of Hie rocky coast, was as coolly surveying 
Darcy Hi rough his telescope. Tlie mutual inspection continued for several 
iniiiutcs, nlien the stranger, deliberately shutting up his glass, advanced 
towards the Knight. 

Tlie gcntlomau was short, but stoutly knit, with a walk and a carriage 
of his head that, to Darcy’s observant eye, bespoke an innate sense of self- 
imporl anee; liLs dress was a green coat, cut jockey fashion, and ornamented 
witli very large buttons, displaying heads of stags, foxes, and badgers, cUid 
other emblems of the clmse, short Jlussia duck trousers, a wide-leaved straw 
hul, and a very loose cravat, knotted sailor-fashion on his breast. As he 
approached the Knight, he came to a full stjip about lialf a dozen paces in 
Iron), and putting his hand to his hat, held it straight above his head, pretty 
much in the way stage imitators of Napoleon were wont to perform the salu¬ 
tation. , 

“ A stranger, sir, I presume ?” said he, with an insinuating smile and 
an air of dignity at the same moment. Parcy bowed a courteous assent, 
and tlie other went on ; “ Sweet scene, sir—lovely nature—animated and 
granil.” 

“ Most impressive, I confess,” said Darcy, with difficulty repressing a 
smile. 

‘‘ Never here before, 1 take it ?” 

“ Never, sir.” 

Claim: from Oolciwine, )ios6i!)ly ? Walked all the way, eh ?” 

“ I came on foot, as you have divined,” said Darcy, dryly. 

“ Not going ^0 make any stay, probably; a mere glance, and go on again. 
Isn’t, that so ?” • 

“ I believe, you are quite correct; but ipay 1, in return for your con¬ 
siderate inquiries, ask one question on my own part ? You arc, perhaps, 
sutlieiently acquainted with the locality to inform me if a Miss Daly resides 
in l.his village, and where?” 

” Miss Daly, sir, did inhabit that cottage yonder, where you sec the oars 
on t he thatch, but it has been let to the Moors of Ballymena; they pay two 
ten a week for the three rooms and the use of the kitchen; smart that, 
ain’t it?” 

” Ami Miss Daly resides at jircsent-” 

“ She’s one of us,” said thp little man, with a signifleant jerk of his thumb 
to the blue board with the gilt letters; “not much of that after all; but 
she lives under tlie sway of ‘ Mother^ Kum,’ though, fi'om one cajirioe or 
antiilicr, she don’t mix with the other boarders. Do vuu know her your¬ 
self?” 

“ I had that honour some years ago.” 

“ Much altered, I take it, since that; down in the world, too ! She was 
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an heiress in those days, I’ve heard, and a beauty. Has some of the good 
looks still, but lost aU the sinners.” 

“ Am I likely to find her at home at this hour ?” said Darcy, moving 
away, and anxious for an opportnnity to escape his communicative friend. 

“ No, not now; never shows in the morning. Just comes down to 
dinner, and disappears again. Never takes a hand at whist—penny points 
tell up, you know—seem a trifie at first, but hang me if they don’t make a 
figure in the budget afterwards. There, do you see that fat lady with the 
black batliiug-cap F—no, 1 mean the one with the blue baize patched 
on the shoulder, the Widow Maekie—she makes a nice thing of it—won 
twelve and fourpence since tJie first of the month. Pretty creature that 
yonder, with one stocking on. Miss Boyle, of Carrick-ma-olash.” 

“ I must own,” said Darcy, dryly, “ that, not having the privilege of 
knowing these ladies, I' do not conceive myself at liberty to regard them 
with due attention.” 

“ Oh! they never mind that,4iere; no secrets among us.” 

“ Very primitive, and doubtless very delightful; but I have trespassed 
too long on your politeness. Permit me to wish you a very good morning.” 

“ Not at all; have nothing in the world to do. Paul Dempsey—that’s 
my name—was always an idle man; Paul Dempsey, sir, nephew of old Paul 
Dempsey, of Dempsey Grove, in,'the county of Kilkenny; a snug place, 
timt I wish the proprietor felt he had enjoyed sufficiently long. And your 
name, if I might nmke bold, is-?” 

“ I call myself Gwyiine,” said Darcy, after a slight hesitation. 

“ Gwyimc—Gwynue—there was a Gwynue, a tailor, in.- Ballyraggct; a 
connexion, probably F” * 

“ I am not aware of any relationship,” said Dai'cy, smiling. 

“ I’m glad of it; I owe your brother or your cousin there—^that is, if he 
was either—a sum of seveu-and-nine for these ducks. There are Gwymics 
in Ross besides, and Quins; are you sure it is not Quin F Very common 
name Quin.” 

“ 1 believe we spell our name as I have pronounqpd it.” 

“ Well, if you come to spend a little time here, I’ll give you a hint or 
two. Don’t join (Leonard—that blue-nosed fellow, yonder, in whisky, 
lie’ll be asking you, but don’t—at it all day.” Here Mr. Dempsey jcmto- 
mitimd the action of tossing off a dram. “No.whist with the widow! If 
you were younger, I’d say no small plays with Bess Boyle—has a brother 
in the Antrim militia, a very quarrelsome follow.” 

“ 1 thank you sincerely for your kind Counsel, although not destined’to 
profit by it. I have one favour .to ask; Could you procure me tl)(! means 
to enclose my card for Miss Daly, as I must relinquish the hope of seeing 
her ou this occasion ?” 
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“ No, no—stop and dine. ' Capital cod and oysters—always good. The 
mutton rmjther scraggy* Imt with a good wUl and good teeth manageable 
enough; and exceflent malt- ” • 

“I thank yon for your hospitable proposal, but cannot accept it.” 

“Weil, I’ll take care of your card; you’li probably come over again soon. 
You’re at M'Qrotty’s, ain’t you ?” 

“ Not at present; and as to the card, with your permission I’ll enclose 
it.” This Darcy was obliged to insist upon; as, if he left his name as 
Gwynne, Miss Daly might have failed to recognise him, while ho desired to 
avoid being known as Mr. Darcy. 

“ Well, come in here; I’ll find you the requisites. But I wish you’d 
stop and see the ‘ Panther.’ ” 

Had the Knight overheard this latter portion of Mr. Dempsey’s invita¬ 
tion he might have been somewhat surprised, but it chanced that the words 
were lost; and, preceded by honest Paul, he entered the little garden in 
front of the house. 

When Darcy had enclosed his card and committed it to the hands of Mr. 
Dempsey, that gentleman rvas far too deeply impressed with the importance 
of his mission to delay a moment in executing it, and then the Knight was 
at last left at libcrly to retrace bis steps pnmolestcd towards home. If he 
had smiled at the persevering curiosity an^ eccentric communicativeness of 
Mr. Dempsey, Darcy sorrowed deeply over the fallen fortunes which con¬ 
demned one ho had known so courted and so flattered once, to companion¬ 
ship like this. The words of the classic satirist came full upon bis memory, 
and never did a, sentiment meet more ready acceptance than the bitter, 
heart-wrung confession—“Unhappy poverty ! you have no heavier misery 
in your train than that you make men seem ridiculous.” A hundred times 
he wished he had never made the excursion; he would have given anything 
to be able to think of her as she "had been, without the detracting influence 
of these vulgar associations. “ And yet,” said he, halt aloud, “ a year or 
so more, if I am still living, I shall i>robaMy have forgotten my former 
position, and shall have conformed myself to the new and narrow limits of 
my lot,, doubtless as sbe does.” 

The quick tramp of feet on the heather behind him artnsed him, and, in 
turning, he saw a person coming towards, and evidently endcavourii^ to 
overtake, him. As he came nearer, the Knight perceived it was the gentle¬ 
man already alluded to by Dempsey as one disposed to certain little traits 
of conviviality—a fact which a nose q{ a deep copper colour, and two 
blood-shot, bleaiy eyes, corroborated. His dress was a blue frock with a 
. standing collar, military fashion, and dark t»ousers; and, although hearing 
palpable marks of long wear, were still neat and clean-looking. His age, 

VOT.. I. X 
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an 'KTcU as appearances might he trusted, was probably between fifty and 
sixty. 

“ Mr. Gwynne, I believe, sir,” said the stranger, touching bis cap as he 
spoke. “Miss Daly begged of me to say that she has just received your 
card, and will be happy to see you.” 

Darcy stared at the speaker fixedly, and appeared, while unmindful of 
his words, to be occupied with some deep emotion within him. The other, 
who had delivered his message in v tone of easy unconcern, now fixed his 
eyes on the Knight, and they continued for some seconds to regard each 
other. Gradually, however, the stranger’s face changed; a sickly pallor 
crept over the features stained by long intemperance, his lip trembled, and 
two heavy tears gushed out and rolled down his seared cheeks. 

“ My G—d 1—can it be ? It surely is not!” said Darcy, with almost 
tremulous earnestness. 

“ Yes, Colonel, it is the man you once remembered in your regiment as 
Jack Leonard; the same who led a forlorn hope at Quebec—ilit^ mau 
broke with disgrace and dismissed the service for cowardice at Trois 
Rivieres.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said Darcy, taking his hand; “1 heard von were dead.” 

“ N 0 , sir, it’s very hard to kill a man by mere shame; though if sull'eriiig 
could do it, I might have died.” 

“1 have often doubted about lliat sentence, Leonard,” said Dai'ey, 
eagerly. “ I wrote to the Commander-in-Chief to have inquiry made, sus¬ 
pecting that nothing short of some affeclion of the mind, or some serious 
denmgemeut of health, could make a brave mau behave badly.” 

“ You were right, sir; 1 was a drunkard, not a coward. I was unworthy 
of the .service; 1 merited my disgrace, but not on the groumls for which I 
met it.” 

“ Good Heaven! then I was right!” said Darcy, in a bur.st of passionate 
grief; “ my letter to the YY’ar Office was unanswered. I WTote again, and 
received for reply that an example was necessary, and Lieutenant Leonard’s 
conduct pointed liim out as the most suitable case for heavy punishment.” 

“ It was but just. Colonel; I was a poltroon when 1 took more than bait 
a bottle of wine. ■ If I were not sober now 1 could rot have the courage to 
face you here where I stand.” 

“ Poor Jack!” said Darcy, wringing his hand cordially; “ and what have 
you done since ?” 

Leonard threw his eyes down upon his threadbare garments, his patched 
boots, and the white-worn seams of his old frock, but not a word escaped 
his lips. They walked on for seme time side by side without speaking, when 
Leonfird said. 
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" They kaow nothing of me here. Colonel. I need not ask yon to be— 
oantious.” There was a hesitation before he uttered the last word. 

“ I do not desire to be recognised QitJier,” said Darcy, “ and prefer being 
called Mr. Gwynne to the name of my family; and here, if I mistake not, 
comes a gentleman most eager to learn anything of anybody.” 

Mr. Dempsey came up at this moment with a lady leaning on each of his 
arms. 

•‘Glad to see you again,.sir; hope you’re thought better of your plans, 
and are going to try Mother Turn’s fare. Mrs. M'Quirk, Mr. Gwynne— 
Mr. Gwynne, Miss Drew. Leonard will do the honours till we come hack.” 
So sajijig, and with a princely wave of his straw hat, Mr. Dempsey resumed 
Ills walk with the step of a conqueror. 

“ Tliat follow must be a confounded annoyance to you,” said Darcy, as he 
looked after him. ^ 

‘‘ Not now, sir,” said the other, submissively; “ I’m used to him; be¬ 
sides, since Miss Daly’s arrival, he is far quieter than he used to be, lie seems 
al'raid of lior. But I’ll leave you now, Colonel. lie touched Ills cap re- 
s))eell'ully, and was about to move away, when Darcy, pitying the confusion 
which ovorwhclined him, cauglit his baud cordially, and said, 

” Well, .lack, for the moment, good-by; but come over and see mo; I live 
at the little coU.ago called ‘llie Corvy.’*’ 

“ Good IIo.avcii, sir! and is it true what I read in the newspaper about 
your misfort unes ?” 

“ 1 conclude it is. Jack, though I have not read it; they could scarcely 
have exaggerated.” 

“• And you bear it like this!” said the other, with a shure of amazement; 
then added, in a broken voice, “ though, to be sure, there’s a wide diil'cronco 
between loss of fortune and ruined cliaracter.” 

“ Come, Jack, 1 see you arc not so good a philosopher as I thought you. 
Come and dine with me to-morrow at five.” 

“ Dine with yo/i, Colonel!” said Leonard, blushing deeply. . 

“ And wdiy not, man ? I see you have forgotten the injustice I once did 
you, aud I am happier tliis day to know it was 1 was in the wrong lliauthat 
a Britisli officer was a coward.” ^ 

“ Oh, Colonel Darey, 1 did not think this poor broken heart could ever 
throb again with gratitude, but you have made it do so; you have kindled 
the llamc of pride where the ashes were almost cold.” And with a burning 
blush upon his face he turned away. Darcy looked after him fur a second, 
and tlieu entered the house. * 

Darcy had barely time to throw one glance around the scanty furniture of 
the modest parlour into which he was ushered, when Miss Daly entered. 
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She stopped suddenly short, and for a few seconds each regarded the other 
without speaking; time had, indeed, worked many changes in the appear¬ 
ance of each for which they were luiprepared, but no less were they unpre¬ 
pared for the emotions this sudden meeting was to call up. 

Miss Daly was plainly but handsomely dressed, and wore her silvery hair 
beneath a cap in two long bands on cither cheek, with something of an imi¬ 
tation of a mode she followed in youth; the tones of her voice, too, were 
wonderfully little changed, and fell upon Darcy’s ear with a strange, melan¬ 
choly meaning. 

“ We little thought, Knight,” said she, “ when we parted last, that our 
next meeting would have been ^s this, so many years and many sorrows have 
passed over us since that day!” 

“ And a large measure of happiness, too, Maria,” said Darcy, as, taking 
her hand, he led her to a scat; “ let us never forget, amid all our troubles, 
how many blessings we have enjoyed.” 

Whether it was the words themselves that agitated her, or something in 
his mamier of uttering them. Miss Daly blushed deeply and was silent. 
Darcy was not slow to see her confusion, and suddenly remembering how 
inapplicable his remark was to her fortunes, though not to his own, added, 
hastily, “ I, at least, would be very ungrateful if I could not look back with 
thankfulness to a long life of prosperity and happiness; and if I bear my 
present reverses with less repining, it is, 1 hope and trust, from the sincerity 
of this feeling.” 

“ You have enjoyed the sunny path in life,” said Mis.s Daly, in a low, 
faint voice, “ and it is, perliaps, as you say, reason for enduring altered for¬ 
tunes better.” She paused, and then, with a more Lurried voice, added, 
" One does not hear calamity bgtter from habit, that is all a mistake ; when 
the temper is soured by disappointment the spirit of endurance loses its 
firmest ally. Your misfortunes will, however, be but short-lived, I hope; my 
brother writes me he has great confidence in some legal opinions, and 
certain steps he has already taken in Chancery.” 

“ The warm-hearted and the generous are always sanguine,” said Darcy, 
with a sad smile; ” Bagenal would not be your brother if he could see a 
friend in difficulty ypthout venturing on cverytliiug tQ rescue liim. What 
an old friendship ours has been! class fellows at school, companions in 
youth, we liave run our race together, to end with fortune how similar! 
I was thinking, Maria, as I came along, of Castle Daly, and remembering 
how I passed my holidays with you there. Is your memory as good as 
mine P” '' 

“ I scarcely like to think of Cajtle Daly,” said she, almost pettishly, “ it 
reminds me so much of that wasteful, reckless life which laid the fuuuda- 
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tion of onr ruin; tell me how Lady Eleanor Darcy bears up, and your 
(laughter, of whom I have heard so much, and desire so ardently to see; is 
she more En^ish or Irish P” , 

“ A thorough Darcy,” said the Knight, smiling, " but yet with traits of 
soft submission and patient trust our family has been but rarely gifted with; 
her virtues are ail the mother’s, every blemish of her character has come 
from the other side.” 

“ Is she rash and headstrong ? for those are Darcy failings.” 

“ Not more daring or courageous than I love her to be,” said Darcy, 
proudly. “Not a whit more impetuous in sustaining the right, or denounc¬ 
ing the wrong, than I glory to see her; but too ardent, perhaps, too easily 
carried away by first impressions, than is cither fashionable or frequent in 
the colder world.” 

“ It is a dangerous temper,” said Miss Daly, thyughtfully. 

“You are rigid, Maria: such people are for the most part like the 
gamester who has but one throw for Ills fortune, if he loses which, all is 
lost with it.” 

“Too true! too true!” said she, in an accent whose melancholy sadness 
seemed to come from the heart. “ You must guard her carefully from any 
rash attaclimont; a character like hers is strong to endure, but not less 
certain to sink under calamity.” * 

“ I know it; I feel it,” said Darcy ; “*but my dear child is still too young 
to have mixed in that world which is already closed against her; her affec¬ 
tions could never have strayed beyond the limits of our little homo circle; 
she has kept ay her love for those who need it most.” 

“ And Lady Eleanor f” said Miss Daly, as if suddenly desirous to change 
the theme; “ Bagenal tells me her health haj been but indifferent: how does 
she bear our less genial climate, here?” 

“ She’s better than for manj years past; I could even say she’s Imppier. 
Strange it is, Maria, but the course of prosperity, like the calms in the 
ocean, too frequently steep the faculties in an apathy that becomes weariness, 
but when the clouds arc drifted along faster, and the waves rustle at the 
prow, the energies of life are again excited, and the very occasion of danger 
begets the courage to confront it. We cannot be h|ppy when devoid of 
self-esteem, and there is but little opportunity to indulge this honest pride 
when tlic world goes fairly with us, without any effort of our own; reverses 
of fortune- ’’ 

“ Oh, reverses of fortune!” interrupted Miss Daly, rapidly, “ people 
think much more about them than they merit; it is the world itself makes 
them so' difficult to bear; one can think qjid act as freely beneath the thatch 
of a cabin as the gilded roof of a palace. It is the mock sympatliy, the 
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affected condolence foe your Men estate, that tortures you; the never* 
ending recurrence to what you once were contrasted with what you are, the 
cruelty of that friendship that is never content, save when reminding you of 
a station lost for ever, and seeking to unlit you for your humble path in the 
valley, because your step was once proudly on the mountain-top.” 

"I will not concede all this,” said the Knight, mOdly; “my fall has been 
too recent not to remind me of many kindnesses.” 

“ I hate pity,” said Miss Daly; " it is like a recommendation to mercy 
after the sentence of an unjust judge! Now teU me of Lionel.” 

“ A fine, high-spirited soldier, as little affected by his loss as though it 
touched him not, and yet, poor boy, to all appearance a bright career was 
about to open before him—well received by the world, honoured by the per¬ 
sonal notice of his Prince.” 

“Ha! now I think of it, why did you not vole against the Minister?” 

“ It was on that evening,” said Darcy, sorrowfully—“ on that very even¬ 
ing—1 heard of Gleeson’s flight.” 

“ Well”—^then suddenly corrcctmg herself, and restraining the question 
that almost trembled on her lip, she added, “ and you were, doubtless, too 
much shocked to ajipear iu the House ?” 

“ I was ill,” said Darcy, faiully; “ indeed, I believe 1 can say with truth, 
my own ruin preyed less upon my mind than the perfidy of one so long con¬ 
fided in.” 

“ And they made this accidental illness the ground of a great attack 
against your character, and sought to discover in your absence the secret of 
your corruption. How bascly-raiuded men must be, when they will invent 
not only actions, but motives to calumniate.” She ])au.sed, and then mut¬ 
tered to licrself, “ I wish you bad voted against that Bill.” 

“ It woidd have done little good,” said tlic Knight, answering her so¬ 
liloquy ; “my vote could neither retard nor prevent tiie measure, and as for 
myself, personally, I am proud enough to think I have given suflicimit gua¬ 
rantees by a long life of independent action, not to need this crowning te.st 
of honesty. Now to matters nearer to us both : when will you eome and 
visit my wife and daughter ? or shall I bring them bore to you ?” 

“ No, no, not here. I am not ashamed of this place for myself, though I 
should be so it they were once to see it." 

“ But you feel less lonely,” said Darcy, in a gentle tone, as if anticipating 
the reason of her choice of residence. 

“ Less lonely!” replied she, with a haughty laugh; “ what companionship 
car society have 1 with people like'these? It is not that!—it is my 
poverty compels me to live here. Of them and of their habits I know no¬ 
thing ; from me and from mine they take good care to keep aloof. No; 
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with your leare I will srisifc Lady Eleaaor at your cottage—that ia, if she has 
no objection to receive me.” 

“ She will be but too happy,” said Darcy, "to know and value one of her 
husband’s oldest and warmest friends.” 

“ You must not eipect me soon, however,” said she, hastily; “ I have 
grown capricious in everything, and never can answer for performing a 
pledge at any stated time, and therefore never make one.” 

Abrupt and sadden as had been the changes of her voice and manner 
through this interview, there was a tone of unusual harshness m the way 
this speech was uttered; and as Darcy rose to take his leave, a feeling of 
sadness came over him to think that this frame of mind must have been the 
slow result of years of heart-consuming sorrow. 

‘‘ Whenever you come, Maria,” said he, as he took her baud ia his, “you 
will be most welcome to us.” , 

“ Have you heard any tidings of Forester ?” said Miss Daly, as if sud¬ 
denly recalling a subject she wished to speak on. 

" Forester of the Guards P Lionel’s friend, do you mean ?” 

"Yes; you know that ho has left the army, thrown up his commission, 
and gone no one knows where?” 

“ I did not know of that before. I am sinoerely sorry for it. Is the 
cause surmised P” 

Miss Daly made no answer, but stood ^vifh her eyes bent on the ground, 
and apparently in deep thought; then looking up suddenly, she said, with 
more comt)osurc than ordinary, “Make my compliments-to Lady Eleanor, 
and say, that a| the first favourable moment 1 will pay my personal respects 
to her—kiss Helen for me—good-by.” And, without waiting for Daroy to 
take, his leave, she walked hastily by, and clpscd the door after her. 

“This wayward manner,” said Darcy, sorrowfully, to himself, “has a 
deeper root than mere capricioiisness; the he.art has sutfered so long, that 
the mind begins to partake of the decay.” And with this sad relleclion he 
left the village, and turned his solitary steps towards home. 

If Darcy wa.s grieved to find Miss Daly surrounded by such unsuitable 
comiianionship, he was more than recompensed at finding that her taste re¬ 
jected ne.arcr intimagy with Mrs. Fumbally’s houscho'd- More than once 
the fear crossed his mind that, with diminished circumstances, she might 
have lapsed into habits so different from her former life, and he could better 
look uiion her struggling as she did against her adverse fortnne, than as¬ 
similating herself to those as much below her in sentiment as in station. 
He was happy to have scon lus old friend once more, he was glad to refresh 
Ids memory of long-forgotten scenes by ihc sight of her who had been lus 
playfellow and his companion, but he was not free of a certain dread that 
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Miss Daly would scarcely bo acceptable to bis wife, while ner wayward, 
uncertain temper would form no safe companionship for his daughter. As 
he pondered on these things, he began to feel how altered circumstances 
beget suspicion, and how he, who had ncrer known the feeling of distrust, 
now found himself hesitating and doubting, where formerly he liad acted 
without fear or reserve. 

“ Yes,” said he, aloud, “when wealth and station were mine, the con¬ 
sciousness of power gave energy to my thoughts, but now I am to learn how 
narrow means can fetter a man’s courage.” 

“Some truth in that,” said a voice behind him; "would cut a very 
different figure myself if old Bob Dempsey, of Dempsey Grove, were to 
betake himself to a better world.’’ 

Darcy’s cheek reddened between shame and anger to find himself over¬ 
heard by his obtrusive (companion, and, with a cold salute, he passed on. 
Mr. Dempsey, however, was not a man to be so easily got rid of; he pos¬ 
sessed that happy temper that renders its owner insensible to shame and 
unconscious of rebuke; besides that, ho was always “ going your way,” quite 
content to submit to any amount of rebuff rather than be alone. If you 
talked, it was w'eE; if you listened, it was better; but if you affected open 
indifference to him, and neither exchanged a word nor vouchsafed the 
slightest attention, even that was supportable, for be could give the con¬ 
versation a character of monologue or anecdote which occupied himself at 
least. 
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Now inilw course of J*ublication, A Complete and Uniform. Edition of th- 

WORKS OF MR. THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Himdsomoly prinlcil in Orown Octavo, price Six Shillin^^s jicr Volume. To bo 
coniyiloted in about Fifteen VolurncB. 


Aircaihi Published : 

THE FRENCH KEVOLUTION : A HISTOKY. In 2 Volumes. Price 12i. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With Elucidations 

jin<T Couiiectiiig Nan-ativo. In :i VolumcH. Price ISjf. 


One Vol. 


LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. $ 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In 4 Volumes. 2-li!. 
SARTOR RESARTDS. HERO WORSHIP. One Volume. Cs. 
LATTEILDAY PAMPHLETS. One Volume. Cs. 


To he jotlowcd h'if 

PAST AND PRESENT. 
CHARTISM. 


WILHELM MEtSTER. By Gotuk. A Translation. 


Carlyle—Passages selected from the Writings 

of THOMAS CAIIL^MjK, vviUi a lliographical Memoir by T. BALLANTI’NE. 
i*ost svo, clotli. 7s. 


-Prophecy for 1855, selected from 

C.Vh'LYLK'S •‘Liitter-day I'amphlots.” 1850. ByTno:^AS BALLANTVXE. Fcap., 
sewed. Is. 


Coleridge—“Seven Lectures* on Shakespeare 

AMD MlLTOaN. By the Into H. T. COLERIDGE. A List of all the MS. Emeii- 
ilatiouH ill Mr. (.'OliLlEU’.S Eoli", IU32 ; and an Introductory Preface by J. PAYNK 
COLLIER, Esq. l>cniy Svo, cloth. 

Cooper—The Purgatory of Suicides. 

By THOMAS COOPER. A New E<lition, I'cap. cloth. 1$. Ocf. 

Craik—The English of Shakespeare; 

TlluHratcd in a Philological Commentary on his Tragedy of “ Julius Caesar. ” By 
GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. Professor of History and of English Literature iu 
tjuoeu’s College, Belfast. Fcap. Svo, cloth. 75. 6d. 


— Outlines of ^he History of the 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the u.so of the Junior Chiases in Colleges, and tho 
Higher Classes iu Schools. By GEORGE L. CRAIK, Professor of History and of 
English Literature iu Queen's College, BuUast. teroud Edition. Small Svo, cloUi. 
3«. 0(f. 

Drookes—A Handbook to the Waxed Paper 

PROCESS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. By WILLIAM CROOKES. Crow:- Pvo •». 
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CSMS'MXS AHD HXLL, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 

SELECT LIBRARY OE FICTION. 

PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NOVEL. 


j^GATHA’S HUSBAND. By llie AuHior Iff '‘John Halifa.\ ; 

Ocutleman.” 

j;UHTACE CONYEllS. Br Jakes Haknat. 

J^ATIETIMO : A Siosr oe Adventure. By Baylb St, John. 
JI^KTilNC’OTJRT. By the Author of “ Headlong Hall.” 

AL’l 'ON LOCKE, Tailor and Poet. By the Uev. Chakles 

K.iMOhLnr. With s new Preface, addressed to the Working Men of Great Britain 

T IZZIE liEIGH; and other Tales. By the Authur <.f 

“Mary Barton.” 

QllANUORD. By the Author of “ Mary Barton.” 

J^UTII. \ Novel, By the Author of “ Mary Barton.” 

]\|ARY 15AETON ; A Taie of SIjuioniiSTKa Life. 

XllK HEAD OE Till;;' EAMlJiY. A Notkl. 

OLIVE. A NoVKL. By the Author of “ The Head of the Familj. ’ 
THE OGILVIES. A NoVKL. By the Author of “ The Head -t 

the Family.” 

THE WJIITEBOY. , A Story of Ieelakd in 3822. By Mrs. S. 

c. lUm.. 

THE FALCON FAMILY; or, YorNo Ireland : A 

Satibo AL Novfci.. By M. W. SAVAGE. 

'j’lIE BACHELOll OF THE ALBANY. By M. w. Savaoi-. 
jyjY UNCLE THE CUliATE. A Novel. ByM. w. Sataoe. 
'^['HE HALF' SISTERS. A Tale. By Miss JOTseuRr. 
'JHE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. By Nathahiel nAwmoR-tE. 

*,*' Ollier Popular Novels will be issued in this Seties. 

NOTICES or THE PRESS. 

“The Fictions published by tlii» Firm in their ‘Select Library’ tare sU been ol 
a high ehuracter.”— 

*• Who would be hatl-fiftd with the Tnuoh-tlmmbed ‘ Library Book, when ho can ptoenie, 
in one liandhome volume, a celebrated Work of Fiction uow offered by Mosare. Chapman ami 
JIftll at the low price of Two Shillings ^’’—J/rilannin. 

Capital Novels, well worth the jirice asked for them Ouardkm. 
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WORKS BY ME. CHARLES DICKENS. 


ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 

T'HE PICKWICK PAPEKS. With Forty-three Illiistratione hy 

JL SEYJCoui. and “Fmz.” 8\o. £1 It. 

I^ICHOIjAS NICKLEBY. With Forty niuBtratioDB lij 

-h’ ‘ I’ln,!.” 8vo. £1 It. 

OKETCHES BY ‘“BOZ."’ A New Edition, with Forty lUuetrA- 

^ tions by (liouoi Cat ikshahk. 8vo. £11.. 

Y/TARTIN CIIUZZIiEWIT. With Forty Illustrations liy 

J.TA 8vo. £1 U. 

T'HE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. WiUi Seventy-five niustra- 

-L tions by Oforob CAnEBMoitR and II K Ubownb. Imperial 8 vo. 13.. 

DARN \BY RIIDGE. A Tale op the Eiots op ’Eiaiiiy. Witu 

^evtnty oightllUwtrationsbyC.CAiirRMoir and ll.K.BRO^\N^> ImponalSYO 13». 

AMERICAN NOTES, I^PE Qbnbkal Ciboolatioh. Fourth 

Edition. 2 A ols, post 8\ 0 £l 1#. • 

(AJ iIVER 'I'WIST; or. The rAnisn-Bov’s Prooress. Illustrated by 

Gi OI.OV* Civ» TL^iiANK Thud Ldition, 3 vols, 8vo. £l 6«. 


CHEAP AMD UNIFORM EDITION. 

Jla/iidaotnely prhtted in Oi own OUavo, cloth, with FroiUiopirces. 

>. a 

THE PICKWICK PAPEUS . . . .50 

NICHOLAS NICKLEP.Y . . .,..50 

MARTIN CIIUZZLEWIT.5 0 

BARNABY RXTDOE.4 0 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP^.4 0 

OLIVER TWIST . .*.3 0 

SKETCHES BY BOZ . . . .36 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS.3 6 

AMERICAN NOTES . . . . . . 0 



CUAJPUAK AND HALL, 


New and complete Library Edition of tbe Works of 
ME. CHARLES DICKENS. 


Now puhluhing 

IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 

PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH, 

A 

NEW & COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION 

OP 

THE WORKS OF 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 

Beatiti^illy printed in Post Octavo, and carefully Revised by tbe Author. 
With Portrait and Vignettes. 


Alnady PahlUhed. 

PICKWICK PAPERS, 2 Vols., price 12s. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 2 Vols., price 12s. 


^pUJS Liitit.viiY IjUJTtox i.s mulertakeu with a view to the '|»reseutati<>u oi 
L Mi;. J.)ick kns's Writings in a far more convenient form, at once for present 
perusal, ami for preservation, than any of them have yot appeared in. A new 
fount of type has been made expressly for the purpose, ami great care has 
been taken to render the yenes legible, compact, and handsoine. 

Tlie Libraiiy Edition will coin)u-ise Tweuty-two Montlily Volmucs, price 
Six Shillings each; o.u<l a Volume will bo published on tho fir^t of every 
month. Tlic following is tho order of publication : 


VOLS. 

1. THE PICKWICK PAVEUS . 

‘J. NICHOLA.a NICKLEBY . . . 

3. MAIITIN CHUEZLEWIT . 

4. OJil) CURIOSITY SHOP, AND UK- 

PKINTED PIECES .... 

5. BAUN.\ BY BUDGE, ilAllDTIMEH, 

AN! > REPRINTED PIECES . 

6. SKETCHES RY BOZ .... 


VOLS 

7. OLIVER TWIST .... 

S. DOMBEY AND SON . . . . t 

y. DAVID COPPERPIELD . . . : 

10. PICTURES PROM ITALY, AND 

AMERICAN NOTES . . . 

11. BLEAK HOUSE 

12. JjITtle Don hit 

ly. CHRISTMAS BOOJvS 


CHAPMAN Aro HALL, 193, PICCALILLV, 

AND 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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Dante’s Divine Comedy, The Inferno. 

A Literal Prr»so Translation, with tlio Text of the orltfinal Collated with tlio best 
Editions, and Explanatory Kotos. Uy JOHN A. CAULyLE, M.D. PostSvo, with 
a Portrait, « loth. 14?'. • 

Dante’s Divine Comedy; 

Or, THE INI’EUNO, PURGATOHY, AND PAltAniSE. Remlored into English 
Moti-o by FREDEIIJCIC POLLOCK. With Filty lllustmtions, drawn by OEORGB 
SCHAltF, Ji:x. Post Svo, cloth. 14^. 

Davidson—Drawing for Elementary Sbhools; 

Hcinga Manual of the Method of Teaching Drawing, Specially adapted for the Use 
of Masters of National and Parocliial Scl; )fc»ls. 3iy ELLIS A. DAVIDSON, Head 
Mastet of the Chester School of Art, and Professor of Drawing at the Clioster 
Diocesan Training College. Published under the .^auction of the Hcicnce and Art 
Dcjwtincnt of the Conmiittoe of Council on Education. Post 8vo, cloth, yw. 

Delamotte—The Oxyniel Process in Photo- 

(i ItAPriY. by PHILIP H. DJCTjAMOTTI-I, F.S. A., Professoi- of Dmwing ia King’s 
College, London. Crown 8vo. 

Diary of Martha Bethune Baliol. 

From lT5y to ITM. Post Svo, elotii. l)s. 

Dietrich—Russian Popular Tales. 

Translated from the Ccrmaii Version of ANTON DlETltlCU. With an Jutrodutr- 
tion by .IacoB OUIM.M. Post 8vo, cloth. .V. 

Dixon—•Robert Blake, Admiral and General 

AT SE.\. based on Family and btato Papers. By HfiPWORTH DIXON, Author 
of the “ Life of W'illiani Penn.” Clioap Edition. Post Svo, bds., clotln 2*. 

.. —William Penn. 

AX HISTCUICAL BiqGRAPHV. By WILLIAM IIEPWOItTH DIXON, Author 
of “ Life of IJuwurd.” With a Portmit. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, clotli. j.<. 

Domville—The Mosaic Sabbath ; 

A PAMPHLirr SHOWING THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT TO BE NOT 
OBLIGATORY ON CHltlS'lTANS. By SIR W. DOMVILLE. It forms the first 
Chapter oftbo Volume of the Sabbaths of the Ohl 'roatainent. Svo, sowed. 0(2. 

The Sabbath ; 

fir, AN EXAMINATION OFTHE SIX TEXTS COMMONLY ADDUCED FROM 
THE NEW TESTAMENT IN PROOF f)F A CHRISTIAN SABBAI’H. ,By SIR 
W. DOMVILLE. With a Supplement. Vol. 1. Svo, cloth. 8.«. 

—The Sabbath*; 

Or. AN INQUIRY INTO THE SUPPOSED OBLIGATION OF THE SABBATH 
OF TUB OLD TEBTAMEN1’. By SIR W. DOMVILLE, Bajit. Vol. II. Svo. 
cloth. 



J4 CHAPMAir AND HALL, 


Doyle—Overland Journey to the Great 

EKHIllITION ; Showing a few Extm Articles and Visitoro. By RICHARD DOYLK 
Oblong boards. Plain, St. ; coloured, l/s. 

t 

Dyce’s Elementary Outlines of Ornament. 

Eitly Solecicd Plates. Folic, sewed, o#. 

Edinburgh Tales. 

In one thick vol., imj>. 8vo, cloth, full gilt back. ss. 6d. 

Elementary Drawing Book. 

DirectioDK for introdvicing the Fii^t Steps of Elementuy Drawing in Schools, ami 
among Workmen. With Lists of Materials, Objects, ;uid Models. By the Author 
of “Drawing for Young Children,” &c. Prepaml and published nt the request of 
the Council of the Society of Arts. Small 4to., cloth. 4^. Ot/. ^ 

• 

Fairholt—Costume in England. 

A HISTORY OK DRESS, from the Earlioet Period until the close of the Eigli- 
teouth Century; with a Glossary of Terms for jUI Articles of Use or Ornament W(»n» 
sihout the Poracui. By K. "IV. FAIRHOIjT, P.S.A. W'ith upwards of 000 Engrav¬ 
ings, drawn on Wo<»d by the Author. One thick volume, 8vo, cloth. 

- -The Home of Shakespeare, 

ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIliED. By F. KAIRIIOLT, F.S.A.. Author of 
“ Costume in England,” &c. With Tlfirty-throe Engravings. Small 8vo. 2«. <5«/. 

Finlaison — New Government Succession 

DUTY TABLES ; For tho Use of Successors to Property, thei^ S4»licitor8 and 
Agents, and others concerned in the I'ayiuont of tho Duties liCviod on all Succos 
Hious, under Authority of tho present Statute, 16 & 17 Victoria, cap. 61 . By 
A LEXANDER GLEN FINLAISON. Post 8vo, cloth. r>a. 

Gallenga—The History of Piedmont. 

By ANTONIO QALLENGA, Meml'cr of tho Sardinian Parliament, Ac. In vols., 
crown tivo, cloth. 24#. 

Gaskell—Mary Barton. 

A TALE OF MANCHESTER LIFE. By Mrs, GASKELL. ^Fourth Edition. 
vols. }>ost 8vo, cloth.18#. And a Cheap Edition, post 8vo, Ijoards, *2k. 

-Ruth ; A Novel. 

Three vols., post 8vo, cloth, 81#. 66^ And a Cheap Edition, post 8vo, ijoards, 2^. 

Cranford. 

Post 8vo, boards, 2#. ‘ 

-Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 

Post 8vo, boards, 2.«‘. 
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Gaskell—Libbie Marsh's Three Eras. 

A LANCASHIRE TALE. Second Edition Fcap sewed, 4-' 

- -Hand and* Heart; and Bessy’s 

TROUBLES AT HOME. Fcap. aewod. 4d. 

. - -The Sexton’s Hero ; and Christmas 

STORMS AND SUNSHINE. Reap, sowed. 3(7 

—— North and South. 

Second Edition Two vola , post 8vo, cloth, 21 >. 

-Moorland Cottage. 

IVrth Illustrations by BlRKl.T PURTBR. Pcap. Sw, cloth 2$ iyf 

German Love, 

FROM THE PAPERS OK AN ALIEN TranHlaUd by SUSANNA V\ INKWOBTH, 
with the sanction (»f the \utUoi Feap.doth 4'< 0'^ 

Godwin—History in Ruins. 

A Scrios ol bctteisto i IjuIj, embodjinga popular Skttili of the Ili^torj of Areln 
tcituio, ind the Ch u icteiistu s ot tli« laiious Stylos which hivo piivulod A 
Handbook ol Arehitecture foi tbo unlc imcd Bj OEOROE GODWIN, F R S 
With Illustrations, A.( Small 8\o, cloth 4« Oif. 

Hall—Soldiers and Sailors in Peace as in 

WAR 11^ JIKRBEKT BYNG HALL. Hotoiid Edition. Fcap, doth >ff 

- - Sayah ; or The Courier to the East. 

IIv IIERBEllT B\iSt. HALL Pcap , l/oards tiff (kf 

Hand Phrenologically Considered (The). 

Hciiig a Gbnipsu at the Relation of tho Mind with the Orgaiusatiiu of the Bod 
Foffit bvo, with Four Plates, cloth 4ff («f 

Hannay—Eustace Conyers. 

A NOVKI, liy.)AMES IIANNAI. Cheap Eiirtimi. Pnst s.o, Ik) u.K 

Harding—Principlccs and Practice of Art; 

Treating ol Beauty of Foim, ImitatiodJ Composition, Liglit and Shade, Effect and 
Coloui B> J D UAUDII^, Auilioi ol “KlonniiUry \rt.” Ac With numerous 
muatrations. Drawn and Engraved b% tho Authoi Imperial Ito, doth 4*1* .proofs 
on Ind^ paper 
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CHAPMAIT ANEfeiHALL, 


Hawthorne—The Blithedale Romance. 

By NATHANIElj IIAWTHOBtfE. Clioap Edition. Post Svo, boards. -Jj. 

Haxthausen—^The Rustiian Empire ; 

ITS PEOPLE, INSTITUTIONS, AND KESOURCKS. By BAI{ON VON HAX- 
TJIAUSEN, Author of “Transcaucasia,” Ac. I’mnslatod and iissncd under the 
hninediato sanction of tlic Author. In 2 vohj., 8ro, cloth. 28s. 

Transcaucasia. 

SKETCHES OF THE NATIONS AND RACES HETWEEN THE BLACK SEA 
AND TUB CASPIAN. By RARON VON HAXTHAUSEN. With ci«rht Coloured 
IllustratiouH by GRAER. Svo, cloth. J8/f. 

- - Tribes of the Caucasus; 

WITH AN ACCOUNl’ OF SCHAMA'L AND THE jMURIDS. By BARON VON 
HAXTHAUSEN. Po.st S» o, cloth. r>«. 

Heinrich Heine’s Book of Songs. 

A Translation. By JOHN E. WALLIS. Crown Svo, cloth. Os. 

Hemphill—Freida the Jongleur. 

By BARBARA nEMPHIBB. ;; vols.,*post Svo., cloth, ill... ( 1 ./. 

Hill—Travels in the Sandwich and Society 

ISLANDS. By S. H. lIILTi, Author ol “ Travels in Sil>cna,” &;e. Post Svo, clmli. 
Od. 

Holmes—The Life of Mozart. 

Including his Correspondence. i5y EDWARD HO LUES, Author of “x\. Ihuubio 
among the Musicians of Germany,” Ac. Post Svo^clotli. 

House of Raby (The); 

OR, OUR LADY OF DARKNESS. A Novel. ;! vtJs., post Svo, cloth. :Bh. i:./. 

Industrial and Social Position of Women. 

IN THE MIDDLE AnTI J,0WER RANKS. Post Svo, oiotli. 10s. 0.1. 

Jervis—The Rifle-Musket. 

A Practical Ti'catise on the Enfield-Piichctt Rifle, recently adopted in the Biitish 
Soirico. By CAPTAIN JERVIS WHlrtl JERVIS, Royal ArtiUeiy, Antlioruf the 
“ Maumd of Field Operations.” Post Svo, cloth. 5*. 

Jewsbury—The Half-Sisters. 

A NOVEIj. By GERAIjDTNE E. JEWSBURY. Cheap Edition, Post Svo, has. 
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Johnson—A Winter’s Sketches in the South 

OP FRANCK AND THE I’YRKNKRS. Wilh Remarks upon the Use of tiie 
Cllmtilc uikI Mhiurtil W.itcrs in tlio Cure «»f Diboavo. By FKKDBlflCK JI. 
JOHNSON, M.H f'.S , Esc L.A.O.»Jormcrly J’rcsklcnt ol the ITuntcrian SoiMcty of 
KJiubuvgh. CroTOii 8\o, doth, ft.-? OJ. 

J ournal of Design and Manufactures. 

SiK Volumes. Cmitiiuhig 2K} Patterns t»f actual Fabiics, and Udweeu COO and 700 
Kiigraviii/ivon Mood. Svo^ cloth. Kacb Volume, 7v. OJ. 


Kcightlcy—The Life, Opinions, and Writings 

OK JOHN MILTON WITH AN INTRftHUCTTON TO “PARADISE IjOST.” 
By THOMAS KlJUTlTJ.Ly. Detuj ^\o, clotli. l*J«. Od. 


Kingsley—Alton Locke : Tdilor and Poet. 

\n Autobiograplij*. By the Rov. CTIARI-ES KINGSUiSY. Cheap F^ition. 7‘<ist 
xS\ti, bo.irds. 


Kingston—Western Wanderings; 

O], A PLKASI^RK TODB IN CANADA. By W. H. C Kl.VGHTON. 3 Volumes 
p()s< svi*, dolli, a\itli Illn«t!7.tj<iiis. 31^ 


Leaves from tlie Diary of an Officer of the 

tJUARDS DUlilNO THE PENINSULAR WAR. Fcap,d<.th. .'if. 


Lever—The Fortunes of 01 encore. 

By CHARLES 1..KVBB. ‘3 \uls , post Sv<i, Aith. 31* (i</. 


Saint Patrick’s Eve ; 

Or, THREE ERAS IN THE LIKE »»F AN IltlSH PEASA.VT. By CHARLES 
LEVER With Illustr.xtiou'^ l»y “Pm/*’ Small {<no, dotli New and Clieajiev 
Edition. 2.*?. G(> 

• 

LeWes—The Life of Maximilian Robespierre. 

AVith Extr.icU ft-oiii liis UnimbHahcd CoiTesiMnidcneo. By G. H. IJilWES, Author 
of “Bi<^iphical llistoi'y of Philosophy,” &c. PoatSvo, doth. 0^. 

Lewis—Chess for Beginners, 

A 8E1UES (IF PUOGHESSIVE l.EKSONS. SUowioB the most ilj,proved 
methods of beginning aud ending tlio G.anio, together with various Situations and 
Cbeckmatps. With Twenty-four Diagi'ams printed in Colours. By WILLIAM 
LEWJS.^ Third Edition. Small 4to, doth. 
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CHARLES LEVER’S WORKS. 

LIBEARY EDITION. 

nr SEMT OCTAVO, nXirflTEAXEl} BT PHIZ. 

THE MARTINS OP CEO’ MARTIN. 1 Vol., with 40 lUus- 

tratioiis. 2U. 

HARRY LORREQIJER. 1 Tol., with 22 Illustrations. 7s. 
CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 2 Vols. 

'witti 44 Illustrations. 14«. 

JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 1 Vol., with 26 

Illustrations. 7$. 

TOM BURKE OP “OURS.” 2 Vols., with 44 Illustrations. 14«. 
THE O’DONOGHUE: a. Tale oi' Ieeland Piety Yeaes Ago. 

1 V()l.» witU 26 Illustratious. 7s. 

THE KNIGHT OP tlWYNNE. 2 Vols., with 40 lUnstjra- 

tions. 14 p. 

ROLAND CASHEL. 2 Vols., with 40 Illustrations. 14«. 

THE DALTONS ; or, Theee Roads in Life. 2 Vols., with 4S 

Illustrations. 14»>. 

THE DODD PAMILY ABROAD. 2 Vols. With 40 lUus- 

tratious. 14.9. • 

CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION OF LEVER’S WORKS. 

WITH ILLUSTEATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE. 

Mow in the course of Publication, a Cheap and Uniform Edition of the 

NOVELS OF MR. CHARLES LEVER. 

This Edition is iiandsomely juintod iit Crown Octavo, and cadi Volume vTill contabi 

EIGHT ENGKAVINGB BY H. K. BBOWHE. 

l{t>und in Cloth. Prji’e4N. 

Already Issued: 

JACK HINTON. Price 4*. 

TOM BURKE OF “ OURS.” In 2 Vols. Price 8s. 

HARRY LORRE(^UER. Price 4s. 

CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. In 2 Vols. 

Price Sit 

THE O’DONOGHUE. Price 4s. 

To he followed hy 

THE KNIGHT OP GWYNNE. 2 Vols., cloth, 8s, 
ROLAND CASHEL. 2 Vols., cloth, 8s. 

THE DALTONS. 2 Vols., cloth, 8s. 

THE DODD PAMILY ABROAD. 2 Vols., cloth, 8s. 
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Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr. 

WITH ESSAYS OK HIS CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE By the CHEVALIER 
BUNSEN, and Prufosom BRANDIS and LOEBELL. Second Edition. 3 voU 
8vo, cloth, 4‘itf. 


Little Poems for Little People. 

By Al. H. <\ With niimerou'> lllustraticui.s on WcHxl. Siiiall hvo, cloth. Gc/. 


Locker—London Lyrics. 

By ERRDUmcK JiOCKER. With ait lUus^rjtiou by t'RUlKSJIANK. Cniwn 
cloth. Price 


Lowry's Table Atlas. 

With a Copious liule\. HK) Coloured IJaph. Large (to, half-boimd. ]2i. 

A Now Si'rii's (»t \1 ips, ni large 4to, price One Penny each Map plain, and Two* 
pence with the ItounduiC'. Coloured, completed in lOi) Maiws, any ot which can be 
pnrclittfed iJepavatol.\. jdain, l(h, < oloured, 2d 


LIST Cl’ THE At \P!- 


Sheet. 

L 2. 


3, 4 


h. 

7. v'' 

». 

10 

JJ. 

12 tor.. 


Sheet. 

irttmi5.pliejts — I oi, o~t. 


Woild 
Map- 

World on iMircalor'h Pmjcctn'ii 
—2 Map** 

Eupo])o 
British Tile** 

Euglaud and Walc^—2 Alaps 
Sc<*tlaud--G< iieral. 

1 relaitd— G i ‘iicml. 

FmiuT, m I’nivincen. 

Piunce, 


I o>>. 

f.**, GO. 
61. 

(i u:i. 
«»4 to GO. 
67. 


'I'urkoy in Asi.i and Wefetom 
Fei^sia—2 Alaps, 

Eastern Purshi 

Syria juid Arabia Pelru^a—2 
*Al.ips. 

('hiiiu and Indian Seas—2 Map.*i 
Australia and Nc\s Eealaud— 
(Jouornl Map. 

Au.strjilia--2 Maps. 

New Simtli Wales —3 Maps. 
Victoria nr Port Philip District. 



Maps 

6S 

Kew Zealand. 

16 

Roll.md and Bulgulni 

00, 76. 

Polyiic* la- 2 Alaii*5. 

17. 

St)aiJj and Portugal—General 

71. 72. 

Mrica 2 Maps 

!'< to Jl. 

Sp.Un and Portu„jil—1 Maps 

73 to 7a 

Egypt, Nubia. AbyssiuLi, and 

22. 

Italy—(icticJMl. 


llofl Sea—.3 Mat>s. 

-23 t«. 26. 

Italy—4 Majis. 

76. 77. 

North AIrka—conipriaing Mt) 

27. 

Prussia and Gorni.m States. 


roe<-o, Algiers, and Tuaia—2 

2K to 31. 

(lormiiny and Switzerland—t 


Map-* 


Maj.s 

78 to SO 

Wei-t Africa—coinprismg Seny- 

'52. 

Auhtihju Enipir*'. 


gainbtu, Lilioria, Boudw, an<I 

;i3, :m. 

JJ ungary and 'rninsy Iv ani.»— 


(rAuoii—3 Maps. 


Maps. 

i SI, ,S2 

Southern Africa—2 Majis. 

:r>. 

'I*iirkoy in Europe, and Gi 

■ sy. 

British North America. 

•>6. 

Bosphorus and Dimlancllcs 

&L 

.\rctie Uegious 

37. 

Greece andShe loia.in IsI.ukIh. 

S'r, 86. 

Canada, New Urunswick, .Ui<l 

3S, .'jy 

Sweden and Norway—2 ALip.-j. 


No\a Scotia—2 Maps. 

40. 

Douniark ^ 

R7. 

North Ainenca—Goiieral 

41. 

Russia in Europe. 

8s, S'l. 

United Stitos *-2Mttp4—Goner iI 

42 

Wsia, Ntnt* 

00 (ii 03. 

Umtud Stutoh—‘J Maps 

43, 44. 

Asia, Srmtli, mJ Indian Seas— 

■ 94. 

Mexico 


2 Maps. 

Oa. 

West Indies and Coutial Amc' 

40 

ludia—Goncral. 


rica. 

46 to 02. 

India—7 

90. 

South Amerit a—General 

... 

Per«ua and T*ul iry 

97 to 100. 

South America—4 Maps 
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Lytton—Poetical and Dramatic Works. 

Witli 1 rontwpi t c uid Vignetted Bv SIR EI>W VUD IJT LWI R 1 ^ fJ ON Svols 
fidwn Svo, dotli 40<. 


Money. 

\rOMFDT mine \its B\ SIRJ I>W \ kl) BUI WER TION s% stwii 2* < / 


Not so Bad as we Seem; 

OK MVNY SlUrS 10 A CHAliVCTFR \ < OMKl)^ , in Ti c Nets Hy hill 
L1)\SAUI) m BWI R LOTION Svo sowed Cf 


Biclielieu; or. The Conspiracy. 

\ PLA\,lli IlTi, Aiti HcSIUlDfl \I!^)IlUn^^^,,L\JIO^ M 2(1 


The Lady of Lyons; 

OR IjOVE AM) PllIBl A n Ai, in Inc A<ts 1 j MB 1 1)\\ M D BUL% Uv 
lYTlOV S-v,,seucd > il 


M'Cullagli — Industrial History of Free 

NATIONS Considered in llclation to llieii Domcntu Justitutiou iml 1 xtcind 
Poluj ByW 10RULNSM‘CLLLAGU 2 vols S\o Cotli -1 


Use and Study of History. 

Jiung tho SubstiUBo oi a Couiso ootnres deluded m Dul hn By M lOHRl Ns 

MCULIAOIl Second i dition svo, el >tli 30 od 


Macknight—History of tho’Life and Times 

or EDMUND BUUKL lllOMAS MACKNB IIJ Authoi el II o Right 

Hon B Disradi M P vLitdwy ml Pohlitrl Bj( i ipli\ ' aul llmtyc irs ol 
1 oreigii Policy a Hist r\ llic Secretaryships t the I iil of Alxidecu an I 
ViBcount PalnitiHloiij^ ^olH J an I JI domy S\ > eloth ( 


Maidstone—Abd-el-Kader. Ad'oem. 

lubixtaiitos ByMSCOUM MVIDSIONP 8\o, cloth 36« 


Manual of French Cookery. 

Doduatod to the Housekeopera and Cooks ol England who wish to Studj the Vit 
Simplified for tho benefit of the moat unlearned By One who h la ((etcI tho 
j^ceiptfl Fcap Svo cloth 0^ 
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Marcel—Language as a Means' of Mental 

COM'UBE AND INTBRNATIONAD COMMUNICATION; Or, MANUAL OP 
THE TBACITEU AND THE LEARNER OP liANGUAOES. By C. MARCEL, 
Knt. Log. lion., French CousuL 2^vols. email Svo, cloth. 10*. 

Mariotti—Italy in 1848. 

By L. MARIO’l'TI. 8vo, cloth. 12x. 


Markham—Cuzco and Lima. 

Being an .Vccount of a Journey to the Ancient Capital of Peru; and a Visit to the 
Capital and Provinces of modern Peru. By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, F.R.G.S. 
Post Svo, cloth, with Illuatrutiona. 14*. 


Marryat—Henry Lyle. 

Or, LIPE AND EXISTENCE. By EMILIA MAREt AT. 2 yuk. iw-t 8vo, doth. »l.i- 


Masius—Studies from Nature. 

By .HERMANN MASIUS. Translated by CHARLES BONER. Beautifully Ulus- 
ti'atod, Cixiwu 8vo, clotli. Sx. Od. 

May hew—Paved with'-Gold ; 

Or. THE ItOMANCE AND REALW’Y OF THE l.ONDON STREETS. An 
Uiifashionablo Novel. By AUGUSTUS M.WltEW (one of tlio Brothers Mayliew). 
With Twcnty-si\- Illustration.^ by “Phjz.” Demy 8vo, cloth. 14*. 

Melinco\irt; 

Or. SIR ORAN IIAUT-TON. By tho Author of “Headlon.g llali,’' iic. Cheap 
Edition. Post 8vo, boards. 2.v. 

Memoirs of a Stomach. 

Edited hy a Minister of the Interim-. Ninth Edition. Fcap. sowcil. I 5 . 


Meredith—The Shaving of Shagpat. 

^ .\n ARABIAN 'ENTERTAINMENT. By GEORGE MMREDITH. Post Svo, clotli. 
10 *. 


— Clytemnestra, The EarTs Return, 

THE ARTIST, AND OTHER P^EMS. By OWEN MEREDITH. Fcap, 8vo, 
cloth. 7.V. Gif. 


Mildmayes, The ; 

Or, THE CLERGYMAN’S SECRET; .V Story of Twenty Years Ago. In ?. VoU 
jKJst Svo, cloth. 31*. 6(?. 
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SS 


Miscellanea GrapMca: 

Bopresentfttionsof Ancient Medieval 'tni Ren ussvnco Remains, m the poasession < i 
liord Loudi^borough JDmwn, Rngiaved, and Described by FREDERICK W. 
f AIHUOLI I; S \ , Honorary Membci ot the Society of VntiqnanoH of Normandy, 
Pioauly audPoictiers Iht Histone U Inti diicti n by THOM VS WRIGrHl M A , 
rSA, Ac C irrcsp ndmg Mombci of tie Institntc of (laiuo In One vuhmu, 
nnpeiiai 4to cloth prito tl 16i with Portj m\ Plates some cl them printed in 
colour, ai^d numerous 1 ngi vYiugs on woo 1 


Montalba—Fairy Tales from all Nations. 

By ANTHONY R MONTALBA Embellished with Twenty four Illustrations ly 
RICHARD DOYLE Small Syo, extra cloth Us 6d 


Montgomer}"—Poetical Works of Robert 

MONrOOMIR\ C llcctod and Revised by the Author RojilSvi cloth JO* 


The Omnipresence of the Deity. 

Aiil OTHTR rOFMS By UOIH UT MONTOOMl-R\, MA New Lditio 
(being tlie Twenty tt„lith Edition) Small 8vo hth 4 


The Sanctuaiy. 

V. COMPANION IN VIRSE roil Till ENGT [STI PR VTI R BOOK By ROBEUi 
MONIOOMI RT, M A Autlioi I, The C’lxistian life, Ac bccond Fditioi 
Small 8vo, i( an a uf 


Morley — The Life of Henry Cornelius 

AGIIIPI V VON N1 lilSIIIIM 1) ctoi ill Km ht lomniouly known i 
Migiciui 1y niNin MOllLI V I v K j t vo 1 th ISs 


Jerome Cardan. 

vniOGRVlIlY By HI NltY MOJtU V 1 \ Is | t S clotl, 1 » 


The Life of Bernard Palissy, of 

SVINTIS Uh Labou»>* in I DisccYenos m \its anl S nco By HI VR1 
MOULFY Post&v cloth, puce I Sc it I au 11 he tj ci J Uti m 


How to Make Home Unhealthy. 

By HJ-NRY MORI r\ 1 ci into I tr j th I xanniicr Sec nd F it o 
Small 8yo, stiff wi apix-i I 


Gossip. 

By HI.NR1 MORI IY Icinutcd liom tho IloustlioUl Words” Clown m 
cloth, <<« 6 / 
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Morley—A Defence of Ignorance. 

By IIENKY MOBLEY. BmaU 8yo, cloth. So. 

Muloch—The Head*of1}he Family. 

By Mias MUIjOCH. Cheap Editiocu Post 8vo, boardn, '2y. 

Olive; a Novel. 

By Miss MUJiOCn. Choaj) Ftlitiou. Post 8\o, Ixwrds, *.!#. 

The Ogilvies ; a Novel. 

By Miss HUDOCn. Cheap EJtlitiou. Post 8vo, b»>ardN» 2s. 

Agatha’s Husband. 

By Miss MUIjOCH. Cheap I'Mition. J'ost 8vo, A>oard‘>, 


Mushet—Book of Symbols. 

\ Series of Sevonty-fTve Short Kssays ou JforaH HeJigiou, xind Philosophy. Bach 
Hjssay llluatratim'- aii Ancient Symbol or Moral Prccopt. By ROBERT MUSHBT. 
Second Edition. J'ost ''Vo, cloth, lo. 


My Own Treasury. 

\ (lift Hook foi Boys and Cirls. With Two Hundred Engravings, lu a thick post 
'■VO volume, t loth, gilt back and cdj-cs. 5' 

Niebuhr—Heroic Tales of Ancient Greece. 

Related by BABTHOBl) NIEBUHR his Tjittio Son Marcus. Edited, with 
Votes, by FEldX SUMMEHLY Witn F(iiir Coloured Illustrations by H. J. 
'rOWNkSl'.ND. Ju small .Ito, bound lu fancy clotb. 2#. 6il. 


Norton—Child of the Islands ; a Poem. 

Hytlic IloN. Mils. NORTO-V. Second Edition. SijiKiro 8vo, doth, Oj?. J 


Nuts and’Nutcrackers. 

With iipwunls of 50 Illustr.itions l»y ** PHIZ.’’ Third Edition. Fcap. board''. '2$. 

Packe—The Spirit @f Travel. 

By CHARLES PACKE, of the Inner Tetiiplo. I’ost 8vo, cloth. 2«. 6d. 

Picture Book for a Noah’s Ark. 

Witl\ Descriptions of Two Hundred Animals. Square, boards, Is. 6<<. 
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Raikes—Notes ou the North-Western Pro- 

VINOEH or TNm\ By CHARLES BAIKI h, M igistaato and CollccLor nf 
Mynponc «vo, cloth. ( s. 

Rambles and Recollections of a Fly-Fisher. 

Illuslrvteil "With an A])pnidix containing ample Inatnirtionb to tin Novin 
Iuclu8i\o ol Ply m ikmg, and u J<iflt <»I RevU^ U&olnl I lios. By (.’Ll RK Witli 
Eight 111u-sUations. Post S\o, doth 7'^ bd. 


Reading for Travellers. 

A N1.W LIDRARY Ol I! \1IA\AY 1.11 l.liA I UI^Il 1 until iii i .ii iiid 
legible Tyiic, cipn-jah^.uliptrd lo tin itmuuiLU..i ul lliilwu liuilliii. 

OLD ROADS AND NR-W ROADS Fcap sen oil I9. 

MAGIC AND 11 ITCHCRAFT. Ftap. sonoa. D. 

FRANKLIN’S FOOTSTEPS Hy C R Maiikh \M. Fcap ,011 oil. Is bi/. 

THE VILLAGE DOCTOR. TouiiUtcIby L MVi Di u Goudon Fcap. 

hi Will 1 N. 

MONI'ENEGHO AND TDK SLAVONIANS OF TURKEY. JlyCoiM 
Vjubiiiia Ui.AsiNhi I I c.ii> sewed. I.. GA 

CHARACIEU AND ANECDOTES OF CHARLES II. P.y tlio 1 itc 

C H vni I h ll\i 1 11 JI \ Icipsiiiid Is 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Thomas Caki itr Foap. bcwil Is. 
FLORl.VN AND CRESCENZ By Blh. AbiitBiin. Fcap. bonciL 1 .. 
THE HUNGARIAN EMIGRATION INTO TURKEY. ByaHoNiio. 

leap helled li 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEI AND THE ARCADIA. By Juu s ChoS'Ili. 

flap soiled, li 

A VISIT TO BELGRADE Fcap. siweel Is 
BURNS By Thomas Caulili. Feip. aeiseil. If. 

PICTURES FROM THE. EAST. By John Caii-eh. Feap seiieil. Is.Gi/. 
A VISIT TO THE SEAT OF WAR IN THE NORTH. Feap eewed. 

li 

CARDINAL WOLSEY; HIS RISE AND FALL, AS RELATED BY 
CWENDISII. Flap seiveil 1. 

ALFIEUI; HIS LIFE, ADVENTURES, AND WORKS. A SketcK by 
UniKiCh Mitiiihi. CHiKiih Fcap hewed. D 
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Redgrave — A Manual and Catechism on 

COhOUR. By RICHARD REDQRAVK, R.A. 24mo, cloth. 

Reinick—The King of the Root Valley and 

. H18 CURIOUS DAUGHTER. A Fairy Talc. By R. REINICK. In 4to, boards, 
with Eiglit Coloured Illustrations. 4s. 6t7. 

Royal Nursery ABC Book. 

With Five Hundred Woodcuts, and Eight Coloui*od Pages. Crown Svo, sowed. Is. 

St. John, Bayle—Montaigne, the Essayist: 

A Iliogi-apliy. By BAYIjE St. JOHN. 2 voIh., post 8vo, cloth, with Portrait and 
llIaatratioiiH. 


-The Memoirs of the Duke 

OF ST. SIMON; Or, THE COURT OF FRANCE DURING THE LAST PART 
OP THE REIGN OF LOUIS NIV., AND THE REGENCY OP THE DUKE OP 
ORLE.VNS. Abridged from the French. By BAYLE St. JOHN. 4 Vols., iKwfc 
8 vo, cloth, 42s. 

- - The Subalpine Kingdom; 

Or. EXPEIHENCES AND STUDIES IN SAVOY, PIEDMONT, AND GENOA. 
By BAYLE St. JOHN. 2 vols. Post 8vo, cloth. 21«. 


_ - _ r>urple Tints of Paris : 

SkotchcH and Mauuci-s in the Empire. By BAYLE St. JOHN. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo, cloth. 12*. • 

---Two Years’ Residence in a 

i.EVANTINE FAMILY. By B.\YLE St. JOHN. Cheap Edition. Post 8vo. 

’oo.-u'ds. 2*. 

-_-The Turks in Europe ; 

A SKETCn*OF MANNERS AND POLITICS W^THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 
By BAYLE Sx. JOHN. Post 8vo, cloth. 7*. (kt. 


- — Maretimo; 

A 8T011Y OP A])VBOTU1U!.* By BAYLE St. JOHN'. Bepiiatoa from mo 
“Household Words.” Post 8vo. boards. 2-<. 


-The Louvre; 

Or, BIOGRAPHY OP A MUSEUM. By BAYLE St. JOHN. Post Svo, cloth. 
10*. 5(/. 
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St. John, Bayle—Travels of an Arab Mer- 

t’HANT IN SOUDAN IJIK BLACK KINGDOMS OF CKNTHAL APEIC \ 
Abridged lioin the ricncli. ByBAYLRSr JOHN. Post 8\o cloth 8s. 

Five Views in the Oasis of 

BIW\IT De&vntd 1)\ BAVLE St. JOHN, and drawn on Stone by Mc-^sis. 
AUMON r and JlOUbI 1 IN F wgo folio, sewed 

St. John, J. A.—The Education of the People. 

ByJAMES AUGUSiUS Sr JOHN, \tithor <■>! “law.” ‘‘Info of Napoleon,' 

At Pobt bso, tlotli sv {,! DecUt \ttd to Sii John Pakington, M r 


Tsis; an Egyptian Pilgrim- 

AGE. By )AM1 S \I Si JOHN Second Lditimi 2 ^ols, imst Sv . 

cloth I2v 


Louis Napoleon, Emperor of 

Tlin FRENCH \BiogiM-liy By J. A St JOHN Post S\o, cloth 10s 

The Nemesis of Power: 

Lau'^CB and Foims ol Re\olution. By JAMES AUtHlSTUS Si tlOHN. liap 
do tin 

Philosophy at the Foot of 

IHI (H<»SS By JAMES AUC.UslUSSi JOHN T t ip (loth 5. 

The Preaching of Christ, its 

NAIUEP AM) f ONSBC^UI N( ES Hv ) VMl s \UC.USUTS si JOHN S i dl 
svo StwciL D i<> 

— The Ring and The Veil. A 

Nmcl UjJMWIS \U(.USTUS Hi .lOU.N Iii^vdK l‘ 05 f Svo, doth till i«;. 

Savage—Bachelor of the Albany. A Novel. 

ByM AV. hAV \(iB < he iji Bdilion V*ist &vo, Imj ud*. 's. 

--The Falcon Family; Or, Young 

lUETANT) A SATIRICAL NOVEL By M. W SAVAGE OUoap Edition 
Post 8ao, boaids Js. 

-My Uncle the Curate. 

By M W. SAVAGF- Cheap Edition P< S\o, IkhhIp 2 
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Savage—Clover Cottage ; Or, I Can't Get In. 

A NOVELKTTJS. By the Author of “^’ho Falcon Fatnily," &c. With iUuatiatious. 
In Pcap, 8vo, cloth. 


Sketches of Young Ladies, Young Gentlemen, 

AND YOUNG COUiaES. With Kighteen lUustrationa by “ PIIIZ.” Complete 
in on© vol. small 8vo, cloth gilt. 4k. 'J’lic above can also be had separate, i»rit‘o Is. 
each, sowed. 

Smith—The Divine Drama of History and 

CIVILISATION. By the Rov. JAMBS SMITH. 8vo, doth. 12s. 


Sunday Picture Book. 

Illustrated with Fifty Engravings. Small 4Lo, clrfth. 4«, 


Sharpe’s Atlas; 

Comprising Vilty-four constructed uj)on a system of Seale and Projtortiuii 

from tile most recent Authoritios, and Engravcil on Steel, by J. WIl/SON LOWRY. 
With a (‘opion.H Consulting Index. In a large folio volume. Half morocco, gill 
iKick and edges, plain, oOs.; or with the maps coloured, 42s. 


1. The World—Western Hcinisiihore. 

' 2 . The World—Eastern Hemispliere. 

3. Tlic World- JM creator’s Projectioi 

4. Europe, with the Moditerraueau. 

5. Great Britain and Ireland. 
i'u England sunl Wale.s—Railway Map, 

North. 

7. England and Wales—Bailway Map, 
South. 

S. Scotland, 
y. Irolainl. 

10. Franco—Belgium—Switzerland. 

11. Belgium an<l Holland. 

12. Prussia, IJollaiui, andCerman States. 

13. Switzerland. 

14. Austrian Empii'O. 

1.'). Turkey and Greoeo. 

30. Gi-ooce. 

37. Italy. 

JS. Spain and Portugal. 

IP. Northern Sweden, and h’routicr ol' 
Russia. 

20. Denmark, Sweden, and Russia on 

the Bidtic. 

21. Western Russia, from the Baltic to 

the Euxiuo 

22. Russia on the Kuxine. 

23. Russia on. the Cauciisus. 

24. Russia in Europe. 

25. Northern Asia—Asiatic Rusma. 

2«» South-West. Asi.a—Overland to India. 

27. South-Eastern Asia—BirmaU, China, 
and Japan. 

'i’he above Maps are .sold Separately. 


28. Australia and New Zealand. 

29. Egypt and Arabia Peti-Hsa. 

30. Nubiaand Abyssinia to Bal>e] Uandeh 

Strait. 

37. Asia Minor. 

32. Syria and the Turkish Provinces on 

the Persian (Tiilf. 

33. Westeiii I'orsiu. 

34 . Eastern Pei'sia. 

35. AfTghanhitan an«l the Punjab. 

30. Beloochiat'in and Sciudo. 

37. Central India. 

38. Carnatic. 

30. Bengal, &c. 

40. Imlia—Geiiej-al Map. 

41. North Africa. 

42. South Africa. 

43. British North America. 

44. Central America. 

45. United State.s—General Ma)). 

40. United States - North-East. 

47. Unitied States—South-East. 

48. UnitcHl States—South-West. 

40. Jamaica, and Jjeeward and Wiudwaiv: 
Islands. 

50. Mexico and Guatemala. 

51. South America. • 

62. (Columbian and Peruvian Ropubllca 
and Western Brazil. 

.'•.3. I'iH Plata. Chili, and Soutlicm Brazil 
64. ICiustern Brazil. 


Each Map, Plain, 4c?.; Coloured, 6f?. • 


CyNrKMTs:— 
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Sharpe's Student's Atlas. 

With a Copious ludox. 20 Coloured Maps, selected from the pi'ecodin^. Folio, 
luUf bouQil 211. 

Surtees—Sketch of the Lives of Lords 

BTOWEU, AND ICLDDN; Coinpnsmg, wtl\ Additional matter, some Concctions 
of Mr. l'wia''’s work ou the Chancellor. Dy WIUjI AM EDWAUD SURTKES, D C.L., 
IJarrister-at'Law. 8vo, cloth. 

Tales of the Trains : 

Bcmff some CHAITKRH OF RAILROAD ROMANCE By TILBURG TllAMF. 
With Numeious Illustrations b> “UnZ.” Fcap , hoards. Now Edition. 1«. Od. 


Taylor—^The Mouse aud her Fiiends ; 

WITH OTHER STORIEH. Tranalated and adapted for Children. By JOHN 
EDWARD TAYLOR. A Coinpauion Volume to “The F.airy Ring.” Foap. hvo. 
price S'?., boards. 


Thackeray—The Irish Sketch-Book. 

Bj M A. TITMAB8H. A Clioivp Edition, Umtorm with Tliaokoray’s ■•Misoolla 
noous Essays.*' In crown 8vo, cloth, \ itli Illustrations, (if 


Notes of a Journey from Corn- 

HIT,!, TO GllANI' CAIKO, BY WAY OF I.IRBON, ATUHNh, CONHTAN 
TINOPLE, AND JERU.SALEM. By W. W. TilACKEitAY. With a Coloun,.! 
Froutiapicce. Bouond Edition, famali 8vo, t loth. (h. 


- - Christmas Books : 

Conhmimg “MRS. RBRKINS'RALL,” “DR. BIRCH,” “OUR STREET.” Cho^p 
Edition. In one sqiuro vulumc, cloth, with all tho ori^puial Illustiations. Tv. Gd.' 


Thompson—The Passions of Animals. 

By EDWARD P. THOMPSON. Post 8vo, cloth, 10«. Cd. 


Thomson—The Choice of a Profession. 

A CONCISE ACCOUNT AND COMPARATIVE REVIEW OF THE ENOLISH 
PROFESSIONS By H. BYERLET THOMSON, B.A . of the Iiinor Temple. 
Author of “Tlic Laws of War aftoctinif Lhi^ing and Coinmorco,” “Tho Military 
Forces and Institutions of Orout Bntam.” Post 8vo, cloth. 10«. bd. 


Tilbury Nogo ; 

^SSAQES IN THE LIFE OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL MAN. By tho Aullioi 
WBiFbv Grand.'* vols. post 8vo, clotli. 21«. 
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Tindal—Lines and Leaves. 

i’OKMJS. IJyMUS. ACTON TINDAL. Fc.ip, Svo, clntJi, gilt C« 

Townshcnd—Descriptive Tour in Scotland. 

liy CHAUNCr HARE TOWNSHEND. With twelve lUustratious Svo, cloth. Ox. 


- Sermons in Sonnets : 

WITH A TEXT ON THE NEW YEVH: and othci roeuib. Dy CHAUNCY 
HARE TOWNhlJEND. Sni'ill Svo, cloth. 7s. Ud. 

Trollope — The Girlhood of Catherine de 

MEDicr By T. ADOLPHUS TUOhLOrE. In 1 vol, i>oht b\o, ilolh. lOs. dd. 

True and Faythfull Relation, 

OI a If'o/thyt lh^cov)v held, y«>i€ y« eleaucuth, iny®Y§aro of Grace, botwoone 
y* Jxtc Colonoll HAMPDEN, Kinyhie of y* Shin lor y« Countye of Buclmgham, lu 
pnseiite PailMiuent, and Oohmell OLIVER CROMWELL, lory* Towne 

of Camfir<(/(/<, m y* fi.iiae. Kt.ip 4to, in appropiiate binding. S.'. 

Twilight Thoughts. By M. S. C., 

\ulUoi of “Little l*ocins loi Little Pftojilt." Second Edition, with a rroutispiece 
Fcip. cloth. 1«. 6d. 

Twining — The Elements of Picturesque 

SCENERY; Or, STUDIES OP N MURE MADE IN TRAVEL, with a View to 
Tmpnivimcutm l.Hi.ud8capo Painting By HENRY TWINING. Vol. II. liup. Svo, 
cloth S'* * 


Wayfaring Sketches among the Greeks and 

TURKS AND ON THE SHORES OP THE DANUBE, By a Sc^on Years’ 
Rosidtniin Gieecu Second Edition. 3*ost Svo, ch*th. hs. 


Weld—A .Vacation in Brittany. 

By R WELD, Autboi of “Vication Toui in the Luitod StitC' and Canada.' 
With lllustiations Poat 8\o, cloth. 10« Od. 


White—A Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s* 

END; WITH A TRIP TO THE SCILLY ISLANDS. By WALi’EU WHITE. 
M.tp, lM>shb^o, cloth. 

\ 

A July Holiday in Saxony, Bohemia, 

and ‘SILESIA. By WALTER WHITE Post Svo, cloth. Vt, 
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White— Oil Foot through Tyrol; 

iN THK SUMMER OF 185^). By WAUTER WHITE J'ost ''ro, doth. 9' 

Wilkins—The Slave Son. 

By Mrs. W. NOV WILKINS. Post 8\o, doth. 


Wilkins—Letters on Coniioisseurship ; 

Or, THE ANATOMV OF A PICTURE By WILLIAM NOT WILKINS. Dvnn 
Svo, cloth. 10 j«. 


Wilkinson—^The Human Body and its Con- 

NEOTJON WITH MAN. lUustiatcd by tho prludpal Organs. By JAMES 
JOHN OARTII WILKLNMJN, IW bvo. clolh. H... 


Wilkinson—Spirit Drawings. 

A PERSONAL NAKUATIYK. By W. M WILKINSON. l2iuo. doth O'.. 


Williams—Hints on the Cultivation of Bi-itisli 

AN1> EXOTIC FERNS AND LYCOPODIUMS; with Inscriptions ol One Hm. 
drc'I and Kilty Sp«'eioa and Varieties. By BEN.T.AMIN SA.MIIRL WILLIAMS, 
Author of tlio “ Oiclud-Oruwti’ti Jf.umal." 8\o, cloth. :>s. Grf. 


The Orchid-Grower’s Manual; 

Coutaluing a Brief l)oBCri]*tiou of upwards of Two Hundred and Sixty OiYhid.vccc»U' 
Plants, together witli NoUiys ol tluar Tirnon of Flouering, and most approved 
Modes of Ti*eatinont By BENJAMIN SAMUEL WILLIAMS. With a coloured 
Frontispiece. 8vo, cloth. Os. 


Womum—The Cliaracteristics of Styles; 

An Introduction to the Study of tlio History of On\amcnt.al Art. By RALPH N 
WORNUM. In royal 8vo, cloth, with voiy many Illustrations. Us. 


Zschokke — Autobiography of Heinricli 

ZSCHOKKE. 8 to, cloth, fc 


--Hours of Meditation and De- 

VOTIONAL REFLECTION, upon VaHoua Subjocts connected with the Religious 
Mond, and Social Duties of Life. By HEINRICFX ZSCHOKKE. Translated iron, 
the Twenty-third German Edition. Second Edition. Small 8yo, cloth, Os., or xu 
morocco 9 a 
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3S'0. XII. OP 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW 

Price Five Shillings. 


CONTEtiTS. 

i. METJOI'K- A TUAOEDV HV JIATTTIEW AKNOLI). 

II. STRAUSSH LIFE Ol<' ULKirjT Vi>N JIUTTEN. 

III. RECENT CONJ’ltlRUTIOAS TO THE RTTIDY OF liATlN UTERATURE 

IV. SWEDENROItOlANA. , 

V. THE Oi.l> ENGMSH NOIRIJT^. 

VI HKLKJiON AND SOCIETY . rALKV AND (’KANNINC,. 

VII. LORD OUEY ON REFORM. 

VIII. THE AVAVERLRV NOVELS 

IX. I.OVIS NAPOLEON AT HOME \ND ADROAD 

X. ROOKS OF THE <R;sUT 1.R ^UITADLE 1‘()R REAmNO SOCIETIES 


OPIlfflONS OF THE PRESS, No. X. 

** The Jirat comprolienBivo sugKO”ti#« on tlio snLjccI (of a Draft Plan for the 
Ooveminoiifc of India) comes, not from tho Cabinet (.’ouncil, nor from a Royal 
Commission, but from a Quarterly Periodical, tlie * National Iteviow/ which in 
its current number contributes a thonj^htful |)ai)er on Judia, with the heads of 
a Draft Plan for rc-orj<ani.siiig the Qovernmoufc, military and civil .”—From tJif, 
^imctator of October Ill. 

“Tho most Ntrilviii-* artiolos in tho lust uuml>or of tho * N.ition.al Re\u‘w ’ are tRosu 
entitled ‘ Tin* (.'llnnalo Lawh oi JMiystoloiiy,’ and ‘ Uus|ntilu il K4 *Ii^mhi Pn'toShor Rogers* 
. . . The lutn lo on l’»4)t»-''Soi Rotjois, hca'lgd ' Unsiaritnal Ih lif'ion,' ubiiouBly from 

u wcll-knoNS'ii itcn, is oxccllout hi thoUrTht and piirin>HO. simit and Mylo "— U^ukr, Oct 
17.1185V 

“Tho October niimtier I'f thN ([nurterh 0 ])ons witJi an cl tbonilo article on *Tho iieiortu 
4*1 the Army,’ wnftcii hy .me u Im i'- c\j<tei»(ly v<-ll vt ised io lii.it H«il>)ect. Lighter and 
more euteit.nuiii^: ro.i4inig lollovvs ui iJii shai*o ol .i, cU“\ 4T Hyn.ipMs 4*1 that very anmaing 
w«>ik, ‘The Ant(d)iopMphv of a Molr.mim. dan (Rntli rii.in,’ 'ind a camlid and rathur 
humorous review ot the wcuks 4*1 Mi, Chirlcs Wotertr*!!, the enterprising, origULo!, and 
somewhat dogmatie. Tint cxperioiieed naturalist .... The 04)i){hidiiig article— 
‘The Military Revolt in India’—extends toc4>nsideiuble length, and i xhaiists every branch 
of that now fo.u'fully interostmg .suhjtnt. The anthoi hiis^oalfc with tho questiouin a 
mastoiiy manner. Ilip views Jip[>car to be, so fur .is pi-oHcnt inlorni.ition vuablcsone tii 
judge, accurate and .|ust, and his rueoinnn-ndatinns .ind Huggesfioiis as to the future 
conductor tho English <Tov(Tument in India uim suppoi'tod by stmog facto and cogent 
reasons.”—Afemiafl' /'oif, October L’ii, 1857. 

“The I'oview of Waterton's Ess.ivs % unconnuonly good,—kindly, humorous, and 
sympathetic ”— T/u J’rtus, October 24. 

“ ‘ The National ’ is strrjiig in i>octic critieftin. Two very dissimilar authors are treated 
this time—Alexander Snuth and B4Srnuger. Tho former is handled sevorej^ but justly. 

. . . . • Tho Reform of tho Army,’ and ‘ The Indian Revolt,' have their fitting places, 
/ms the Alpha and Omega of the volume. The first is a thoughtful. wolLwritton paper; the 
^ygnd. a cilreful and suggestive review,”— GMte, October 8th. 18&7. 
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^00ks f0r % te0fSr|00ls, 

KSDED OTBEE THE ABTHOlilTI OE THE 

Science and Art Department, 


CBOMWELL ROAD, 


SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


THE CIIARACTERTSTICS OE STYLES. Au Introductiou 

totbo Stndjr of tboHistory of Ornomoutal Art. By BAnrn N.'Woknum. luroyal 
8vo, with very many IBustrations. Ss. 

PEACTICAL PEESPBCTIVE. The Substance of the Course 

of Tjectures on Linear Perspective, deiivored at, and iorming a part of the Ctjurso 
of Instruction in the Training School, Marlborough House, ana lu the Schools of 
Art in connection with l)e|)artmcut of Science and A^ By K BuRCHi.Ti, 
Head Master of the Training and Normal School. Post bvu, with Illustiations. 79. 

DTCE’S ELEMENTAET OUTLINES OF ORNAMENT. 

50 Selected Plates, small folio, sewed. Price 5s. 

TEXT TO DYOE’S DEAWING BOOK. Fcap. 8vo. Price od. 
BUECHETT’S DEFINITIONS OF GEOMETRY. 24mo, 

sewed. Price 5d. 

BUECHETT’S PEACTICAL GEOMETET. STo.dotU. price .5*. 
EEDQEAVE’S MANUAL and CATECHISM on COLOUE. 

24mo, sewed. Price 9d. 

BEDGEAVE ON THE NECESSITY OF PBTNCIPLES 

IN TEACHING DESIGN. Pcap. sewed. Price 6d. 

A SMALL DIAGBAM OP COLOUB. Small folio. 'PiiceDcZ. 


PBINCIPLES OP LECOBATIVE ABT. Folio, sewed. Price la. 
LINDLEY’S SYMMETRY OP VEGETATION. Svo. sewed. 

Friee 1 *. 

BOBINSON'S LECTtJBES ON THE MUSEUM. Fcap. srved. 

Price 6d. 

'AN ALPHABET OP COLOUB. Eeduced from the works of Field, 

Hay, Chevreull. 4to, sewed. Price 3«. 

DIEEOTIONS FOE INTEODUCING ELEMENTAEY 

DRAWINO IN SCHOOLS AND AMONG WORKMEN, PtbllBhod at the request 
of the Society of Arts. Small 4to, cloth. Price 4«. 6d. 

ILLUSTKATION8 TO BE EMPLOYED IN THE PEAC- 

TICAL LESSONS ON BOTANY Adapted to all classes. Prepared f<»r the South 
Kensington Museum. By the BEV. PROP.HENSLOW. With lllubtratioiis. Post 
8vo Price Qd. (on April lU ) 

DEAWING FOE ELEMENTAEY SCHOOLS; Bcmg a 

Manual of the Method of Teacliiiig Drawing, Specially adapted'fur the tTseof IfosterM 
of National and Parochiid Schools. Py EJ.<L1S A. DAVIDSON, Head Master of tlio 
Ohe^^ School of Art, and Professor of Drawing at the ChoRter Dtuoasan Tuning, 
Coll^ e. Published under the sanction of the ocionco and Art Do|>az^ent of tho 
Comraittee of Council of Education. Post 8v<^ cloth. 4«. 


BBADS'emT aao svsMs,aatK«aa», wanavatAmi. 









